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PREFACE 


lx  writing  this  book  my  object  has  been,  not  to  re-tell  in 
detail  the  terrible  history  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  but 
rather  to  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  life  and  appearance  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  during  the  evil  days  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  outline  the  small  group  of  social  outcasts  who  at  that 
time  seized  upon  the  old  Parliament  house  and  assumed  the 
infamous  task  of  applying  the  pitiless  laws  which  the  Terror 
extorted  from  the  National  Convention. 

I  have  applied  myself,  preferably,  to  the  work  of  bringing 
up  before  my  readers1  eyes  the  scenes  and  actors  in  a  tragedy 
of  which  certain  eminent  historians  have,  in  a  definite  manner, 
studied  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  results.  1  have  thus 
been  led  to  revise  and  complete  the  little  we  knew  of  the 
topographical  position  of  the  Tribunal,  which  tradition  had 
too  summarily  restricted  to  a  small  part  of  the  huge  Palais. 
There  being  no  contemporary  description  of  events  to  guide 
me,  I  have  been  obliged,  in  bringing  this  minute  and  some¬ 
times  disheartening  work  to  a  successful  end,  to  obtain 
information  from  many  hitherto  unexplored  sources.  A  line 
in  a  report,  a  phrase  in  a  proces  verbal ,  a  precise  statement  in 
a  deposition,  the  accounts  of  architects,  the  estimates  of  con¬ 
tractors,  and  even  the  bills  of  tradespeople  and  workmen 
have  supplied  me  with  indications  which  substantiated  each 
other  and  formed  as  a  whole  a  sort  of  re-edification. 

Fortunately  the  French  National  Archives  abound  in 
documents  of  the  nature  of  those  mentioned  above.  I  have 
patiently  analysed  them  in  order  to  invoke,  amidst  its  true 
surroundings,  the  crowd  of  judges,  jurymen,  clerks,  employees, 
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bailiffs,  guards,  jailers,  and  subordinates  of  all  kinds  who 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  Tribunal.  Fortunately,  also, 
our  Keepers  of  the  Records  are  as  obliging  as  they  are 
infallibly  erudite,  and  I  must  here  express  my  thanks  to 
MM.  Daumet,  Gauthier,  Le  Grand,  Schmidt,  and  Tuetey, 
who,  far  from  checking  my  importunity,  stimulated  and 
guided  it  with  their  advice  and  experience. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  to  present  my  respectful  thanks  to 
First  President  Forichon,  who  kindly  authorised  me  to 
explore  certain  parts  of  the  Palais  that  are  usually  inaccess¬ 
ible  to  the  public ;  to  M.  Maury,  Inspecteur  des  Services 
Departementaux,  and  M.  Pourret,  Director  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  who  guided  me  within  its  labyrinths ;  to  MM. 
Boucher,  Curators  of  the  Bibliotheque  des  Avocats, — a 
library  very  rich  in  judicial  documents ;  and,  finally,  to  M. 
Pierre  Chevrier,  who  handed  to  me  some  valuable  unpublished 
manuscripts, — the  personal  notes  of  Liger  de  Verdigny,  the 
brave  judge  who  presided  over  the  forty-five  sittings  of  the 
trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville. 

Should  some  reader,  more  interested  in  large  frescoes  than 
genre  pictures,  consider  that  I  have  devoted  too  much  care  to 
small  facts  and  details,  I  must  screen  myself  behind  Descartes, 
who,  I  believe,  thought  correctly  when  he  wrote  :  “  If 
historians  neither  change  nor  exaggerate  things  in  order  to 
render  them  more  worthy  of  being  read,  they  almost  always 
omit  the  commonest  and  the  least  noteworthy,  with  the 
result  that  the  remainder  do  not  appear  in  their  true  light.1'1 

G.  L. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  “  MAISON  DE  JUSTICE  ” 

At  the  opening  of  an  old  play,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  a  small  town,  a  passer-by  stops  two  sauntering  townsmen 
and  asks  : 

“  Can  you  direct  me,  please,  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  ? 11 

“  Sir,”  replies  one  of  the  bourgeois,  “  Justice  has  no  palace 
here ;  you  refer  to  the  house  where  they  condemn.'1'' 

In  Paris,  during  the  Revolution,  the  ancient  Parliament 
house  similarly  lost  its  old  name  of  Palais  de  Justice, — a 
naively  trustful  title  in  which  the  word  Justice  seemed  to  be 
evoked  as  a  personality,  a  charitable  and  protective  lady  of 
high  rank.  In  1793  people  commonly  spoke  of  the 
“  Tribunal.”  “  Justice  ”  was  omitted  ;  its  palace  alone — or 
rather  its  “  maison,”  for  there  was  no  longer  a  palace  — 
existed. 

Facing  the  Rue  de  la  Barillerie,  behind  those  finely 
wrought  and  gilded  railings  which  cost  more  than  600,000 
livres,1  rise  its  three  facades,  enframing  the  Cour  du  Mai, — 
spotlessly  white  facades,  which  neither  time,  rain  nor  smoke 
has  yet  soiled.2 

By  way  of  the  long  flight  of  steps,  sixty  feet  broad,3  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  Procurators1  clerks,  under  the  old 

1  Report  to  Comte  de  Chabrol,  by  A.  M.  Peyre,  1828.  This  fine  piece  of 
iron  work  was  executed  by  Bigonnet  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of 
Desmaisons,  the  architect  of  the  Palais. 

2  The  present  buildings  of  the  Cour  du  Mai,  which  were  decided  upon 
after  the  1776  fire,  were  barely  finished  in  1787.  They  have  not  been 
altered  since  that  time. 

3  Thierry’s  Guide  du  voyageur  et  de  l’6tranger,  1787. 
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regime ,  annually  plaited  in  the  spring  a  be-ribboned  may- 
pole,  which  they  went  in  procession  to  choose  amongst  the 
finest  oaks  of  the  Forest  of  Bondy,1  we  reach  the  Galerie 
Merciere,  communicating  on  the  right  with  the  heart  of  the 
old  Palais,  the  large  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.2 

In  the  days  of  the  Parliament  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  was 
the  centre  of  the  judicial  world.  Around  the  immense 
gallery  and  at  the  base  of  each  of  its  pillars  were  stalls,  which 
were  let  at  a  very  high  rental  to  booksellers,  jewellers,  public 
scriveners,  shoemakers,  sword-cutlers,  and  even  pastry-cooks 
and  lace-makers.  A  sort  of  fair  was  established  there,  with 
a  noisy  crowd  in  constant  movement  from  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  hour  at  which  the  sittings  opened.3 
Around  the  Gros  Pilier  a  sort  of  court  was  formerly  held. 
It  was  thus  named,  “  not  because  it  was  larger  than  the  other 
pillars,  but  because  it  had  served  for  a  large  number  of  years 
as  a  meeting-place  for  the  most  celebrated  advocates  of  the 
day  and  for  persons  distinguished  for  their  wit  and  works.”  4 
In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  behind 
two  railings  and  between  the  statues  of  Saint  Louis  and 
Charlemagne,  was  a  gilded  altar  dedicated  to  Saint  Nicholas. 
This  was  the  Chapelle  des  Procureurs,  where  every  morning 
for  five  centuries  divine  service  had  been  celebrated.  There 


1  The  Procurators’  clerks  formed  a  disciplined  body  bearing  the  name  of 
Basoche.  “  The  great  privilege  of  the  Basoche  consisted  in  going  every 
year,  in  the  month  of  May,  with  flag  unfurled  and  drums  beating,  to  the 
forest  of  Bondy,  bent  on  conquering  the  finest  oak  it  could  find.  By 
means  of  a  long  dray  with  high  wheels,  ornamented  with  ribbons  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  the  tree  was  uprooted.  Several  Basochians,  holding 
the  ends  of  broad  streamers,  took  care  on  the  return  journey  that  the 
lower  branches  were  sufficiently  suspended  to  be  guaranteed  against  any 
defilement  or  accidental  damage.  The  precious  trophy  was  brought  with 
pomp  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Palais,  called  the  Cour  du  Mai  because  of 
the  new  tree  which  was  planted  there  in  place  of  that  of  the  preceding 
year.”  Souvenirs  de  M.  Berry er,  doyen  des  avocats  de  Paris  de  1774  d 
1778.  Brussels,  1839.  The  Basoche  possessed  statutes,  regulations,  a 
scarlet  military  uniform,  a  flag,  arms,  &c. 

2  It  was  called  either  the  Salle  des  Procureurs  or  the  Salle  des  Libraires. 

3  Souvenirs  de  M.  Berry  er,  p.  72.  “It  was  at  the  sitting  held  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  .  .  .  .” 

4  Germain  Brice’s  Description  de  la  Ville  deParis, Yo\.  IV., p.  295. _ “In 

the  Grande  Salle,”  writes  Berryer,  on  the  other  hand,  “there  was  a  pillar 
called  the  Pilier  des  Consultations.  .  .  .  The  seniors  habitually  gathered 
there  to  confer  and  to  give,  viva  voce,  to  the  first  comer  among  the  poor 
the  advice  of  which  he  was  in  need.” 
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also,  every  year,  on  November  11th,  the  day  after  that  of 
Saint  Martin,  was  held  the  traditional  Red  Mass. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  two  doors  led  to  the 
Grand’  Chambre  of  the  Parliament.  One  opening  directly 
on  to  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  was  reserved  for  Peers  ;x  the 
other,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  Galerie  Merciere,  led  to  an 
oval  ante-room  called  the  Parquet  des  Huissiers,  which 
communicated  on  the  left  with  the  Grand’  Chambre.2 
Between  these  two  doors  in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  was  the 
bailiffs’  bench,  which  daily,  from  noon  to  two  o’clock,  was 
“  inundated  by  the  flood  of  legal  notices  that  were  poured 
forth  upon  it  by  the  four  hundred  Procurators’  offices.”3 
Through  an  opening  shaped  like  a  window  the  court 
authorities  handed  to  the  clerks  copies  of  the  judgments  ; 
and  at  this  window  “  a  crowd  was  always  stationed  for 
several  hours,  owing  to  the  slow  numbering  of  the  cases.”  4 
The  Grand’  Chambre,  which,  in  a  way,  was  the  tabernacle 
of  Justice,  was  a  place  of  world-wide  celebrity,  owing  to  the 
majesty  of  its  history  and  the  severe  richness  of  its 
decoration.  By  reason  of  its  proportions,  its  three  tall 
windows,  looking  on  to  a  narrow  courtyard,  lighted  it  but 
dimly,  and  made  it  a  place  favourable  for  meditation.  The 
ground  was  paved  with  squares  of  black  and  white  marble  ; 
large  pieces  of  velvet,  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lys,  hung 
on  the  walls  above  dark  wainscoting,  covered  with  an  ancient 
gilding  ;  on  the  balustrades  of  two  glazed  galleries,  called 
• lanternes ,5  which  were  reserved  for  distinguished  strangers, 
figured  a  procession  of  legal  personages — presidents,  counsel- 

1  Gazette  des  Tribunaux  for  October  19th,  1866. 

2  See  plan,  p.  5.  This  oval  antechamber  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 
In  the  courtyard,  which  at  present  serves  as  an  entrance  to  the  Conciergerie, 
there  can  still  be  seen,  on  the  wall  of  the  Grande  Salle  and  on  a  level  with 
the  first  floor,  a  few  traces  of  the  door  which  led  into  it. 

3  Souvenirs  de  M.  Berryer,  p.  33. 

4  Souvenirs  de  M.  Berryer,  p.  34. 

5  The  lanteme  situated  opposite  the  windows  was  called  the  Lanterne  de 
la  Chemin6e  ;  the  other,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  in  the  corner  near  the 
last  window,  was  known  as  the  Lanterne  de  la  Buvette,  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Tour  de  C6sar,  where  the  refreshment  room  ( buvette )  to 
which  the  magistrates  retired  during  the  suspension  of  sittings  was  installed. 
The  expression  pendant  la  buvette  signified  pendant  la  suspension.  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux,  Oct.  19th,  1866.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  in  error  in 
situating  the  Tour  d’ Argent  at  the  east  of  the  gable  of  the  Grand’  Chambre. 
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lors,  advocates,  and  procurators,  in  costumes  of  former 
centuries  ; 1  above  the  door  a  crouching  lion  in  gilded  stone 
symbolised  “  the  submission  of  the  most  powerful  to 
justice  ”  ;2  whilst  the  ceiling — the  masterpiece  of  Du  Hanon, 
a  famous  cabinet-maker  of  the  days  of  Louis  XII,3  and  the 
marvel  of  the  Palais — was  formed  of  pointed  arches  and 
pendants,  covered  with  oak  panels  painted  blue  and  gold. 
The  judges’1  seats,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  were 
arranged  symmetrically,  preceded  the  parquet , — a  steep  step 
covered  with  a  carpet  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lys,  and  on 
which,  at  the  bottom  corner,  opposite  the  side  on  which  the 
windows  were,  was  placed  the  seat  occupied  by  the  sovereign 
at  the  time  of  the  beds  of  justice.  This  “King’s  Corner” 
was  a  sacred  spot.  At  the  base  of  the  parquet  was  to  be 
seen  the  armchair  in  which,  on  ceremonious  occasions,  the 
Chancellor  of  Prance  sat,  draped  in  a  toga  with  bands  of 
red  velvet,  and  holding  the  royal  seal  on  a  cushion  of  violet 
velvet  embroidered  with  golden  lilies.4 

On  the  tapestried  walls  hung  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
attributed  to  Albert  Durer  ;  5  another  Christ  was  above  the 
benches  of  the  gens  du  roi  ; 6  whilst  opposite,  near  the  Peers’ 
entrance  and  against  the  wall  of  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus, 
was  a  tall  chimney-piece  decorated  with  a  low-relief  by 
Coustou,  representing  “Louis  XV  entre  la  Verite  et  la 
Justice.”7  It  was  enframed  with  trophies  of  gilded  bronze. 
These  noble  decorations,  harmonising  with  ancient  recollec¬ 
tions  and  august  traditions,  made  this  Chamber  a  venerable 
place,  a  “  royal  palace  ”  of  which  one  of  our  Kings  said  : 
“  the  sight  of  such  things  makes  one  proud  to  be  King  of 
France.” 

1  Brice’s  Description  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  296. 

2  The  same. 

3  Thierry  and  Brice,  loc.  cit. 

4  Etude  sur  les  Tribunaux  de  Paris,  by  A.  M.  Cazenave,  counsellor  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation. 

5  This  picture,  which  was  afterwards  attributed  to  Van  Eyck,  was  still 
hanging,  formerly,  in  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

B  Thierry’s  Guide  du  voyageur  et  de  V6t ranger,  1787. 

7  This  position  of  the  chimney-piece  dates  from  the  time  of  the  repairs 
that  were  carried  out  by  Boffrand  in  1722.  Formerly  it  was  situated 
opposite  the  windows,  near  the  lanteme,  which  afterwards,  in  spite  of  the 
change,  retained  the  name  of  Lanterne  de  la  Chemin6e. 
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However  arid  this  topographical  description  of  the  old 
Palais  may  be,  it  must  be  summarily  completed,  since  these 
premises  are  to  serve  as  a  stage  for  the  drama  which  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

The  northern  gable  of  the  Grand’  Chambre  was  flanked 
on  the  Seine  side  by  two  towers  that  still  exist.  The  one  on 
the  east  is  called  the  Tour  de  Cesar,1  the  other  the  Tour 
d’ Argent.2  A  narrow  passage  that  formed  a  continuation  of 
one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  old  Palais  separated  the 
Grand’  Chambre  from  the  circular  rooms  of  which  the  first 
floors  of  these  towers  consisted.  One  of  these  rooms  served 
as  a  refreshment-room  for  judges  of  the  Grand’  Chambre, 
whilst  the  other — that  of  the  Tour  d’Argent — was  the  office 
of  the  First  President.3 

In  order  to  provide  the  Parliament  with  greater  accom¬ 
modation,  there  was  built,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,4  on  a  former  ground-floor  dependency  of 
the  Conciergerie,  a  three-storied  building  called  the  batiment 
neuf.  On  the  first  floor,  level  with  the  Grand’  Chambre  and 
directly  communicating  with  it,  were  two  huge  square  rooms 
and  a  smaller  room  looking  on  to  the  Conciergerie  yard. 
These  were  reserved  for  the  Fourth  Court  of  Inquiry.5 6 
Other  rooms  on  the  same  floor  were  used  by  the  Admiralty 
Court  and  that  of  Woods  and  Forests.  The  entresol,  which 
also  looked  on  to  the  prison  courtyard,  was  occupied  by  the 
office  of  the  parliamentary  clerk.  Other  clerks’  offices  and 
the  office  of  the  procurator  general’s  secretary  were  on 
the  upper  floor,  which  was  reached  by  a  staircase  situated  at 

1  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  a  fort  which  was  built  on  this  spot  by 
Csesar.  (Charles  Normand’s  Paris,  Vol.  I.,  p.  122).  It  is  doubtless  to  this 
tower  that  Berryer  refers  when  he  writes  :  “In  one  of  the  towers  on  the 
quay  side  is  to  be  found,  under  the  name  of  the  Buvette  du  Palais,  the 
room  that  was  occupied  by  St.  Louis,  whose  arms,  inlaid  in  the  wall  and 
rough  walnut  table,  still  exist  and  are  henceforth  at  the  service  of  servants 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  ”  At  the  time  Berryer  wrote  his  Recollections 
(1836),  the  Court  of  Cassation  did  indeed  occupy  the  Grand’ Chambre  and 
its  dependencies  ;  now  used  by  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Civil  Tribunal. 

2  So  called  because  of  the  treasure  which  St.  Louis  stored  there. 

3  This,  at  any  rate,  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  Mimoire  concernant  les 
registres  du  Parlement,  dated  1761.  National  Archives,  U,  997. 

4  There  is,  in  fact,  no  indication  of  this  building  on  the  plans  of  the 

King’s  Roll,  which  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

6  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  October  19th,  1866. 
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The  Tour  a’Argent.  Window  of  tne  Grand’Chambre.  Remains  of  stairway 

leading  to  the  Refresh¬ 
ment  room. 


The  Tour  d’Argent. 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  1S68  at  the  time  of  the  demolition  of  the  Old  Building. 

(Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.) 
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the  juncture  of  the  new  building1  with  the  old  constructions 
bordering  the  Quai  des  Lunettes.2 

This  old  building,  thrown  together  without  either  plan  or 
style  on  a  rampart  of  the  days  of  Philip  the  Fair,  formed  a 
mass  of  constructions  in  wood  and  masonry,  towering  above 
the  courtyard  of  the  Conciergerie,  and  looking  on  one  side  on 
to  the  prison  and  on  the  other  on  to  the  river.  The  interior 
consisted  of  a  labyrinth  of  small,  low  rooms,  inconvenient 
offices,  dark  passages  and  staircases  with  a  multitude  of  exits, 
— the  whole  presenting  a  most  hideous  and  wretched  appear¬ 
ance.3  A  broad  corridor,  broken  up  by  steps  and  landings, 
traversed  this  irregular  building,  the  upper  parts  of  which 
were  falling  into  ruins.  A  continuation  of  the  passage  which 
we  came  across  at  the  gable  of  the  Grand’  Chambre,  it  was 
the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  various 
departments  of  the  Parliament ;  it  connected  the  Tour 
de  Cesar  and  the  Tour  d’Argent  with  the  Tour  JBonbec 4 
and  Salle  Saint  Louis,  of  which  the  last-named  tower  was  a 
dependency. 

1  The  original  plans  of  this  bdtiment  neuf  are  preserved  in  the  National 
Archives,  H,  744—45.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was  as  follows  :  — 

Entresol  :  Parliamentary  clerk’s  offices,  clerk’s  private  office,  another 
office,  refreshment-room  for  the  Procurator-General’s  deputies,  office  of  the 
clerk  to  the  Admiralty,  refreshment-room  of  the  French  Admiralty,  Woods 
and  Forests  refreshment-room,  dipdt  for  the  office  of  the  clerk  to  the 
Woods  and  Forests  Department. 

First  floor  on  a  level  with  the  Grand’  Chambre  :  no  explanation. 

Floor  above  :  Office  of  the  clerk  to  the  Procurator-General,  dipot  of  the 
office  of  the  clerk  to  the  Admiralty,  offices  of  the  gens  du  roi  to  the 
Admiralty,  Admiralty  council  chamber,  offices  of  the  gens  du  roi  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  Woods  and  Forests  council  chamber,  offices  of  the  King’s 
Advocate  of  Requests,  refreshment-room  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Court 
of  Requests. 

2  The  name  of  the  quay  now  known  as  the  Quai  de  l’Horloge.  It  was 

also  formerly  called  the  Quai  des  Morfondus, — “the  Shiverers’  Quay,” 
because  it  faced  north,  alongside  the  tall  and  sombre  buildings  of  the 
Palais.  3  Peyre’s  Report,  1828. 

4  Various  etymologies  of  this  name  have  been  given.  “It  is  thus  named 
because,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  from  the  platform  which  crowns  it,  a 
cleverly  handled  piece  of  artillery  silenced  the  fire  of  the  assailants  in  one 
of  the  Parisian  riots.”  Moniteur,  April  28th,  1850.  The  Tour  Saint  Louis, 
Bon  b£e,  or  rather  Bonbec,  or  again  the  Bavarde,  was  so  called  “because 
the  tortures  inflicted  there  made  the  wretched  person,  who  would  have 
kept  silence,  speak  out  .  .  .  .” — “faisait  faire  bon  bee  au  malheureux  qui 
aurait  voulu  se  taire.”  Charles  Normand’s  Paris,  Vol.  I.,  p.  123.  Let  us 
note,  too,  that  we  sometimes  find  the  name  written  Bomb6e,  which  would 
give  rise  to  a  third  and  very  judicious  etymology. 
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There  you  were  in  what  was  known  as  the  Tournelle,1 
which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Criminal  Chamber 
of  the  Parliament.  From  the  broad  corridor  leading  from 
the  Grand1  Chamber,  after  the  angle  which  it  formed  on  the 
left  on  meeting  the  Tour  Bonbec,  there  branched  a  short 
gallery,  a  vestibule  of  the  Salle  Saint  Louis.  The  last  named 
was  a  very  large  hall  lighted  by  five  windows  looking  on  to 
the  quay.  Another  and  less  lofty  room,  called  the  Petite 
Tournelle,  was  situated  between  the  Salle  Saint  Louis  and 
the  tower.  On  a  level  with  these  two  rooms  a  third,  circular 
in  form  and  in  the  tower  itself,  served  both  as  a  refreshment- 
room  and  a  torture  chamber.  It  was  there  that  Ravaillac  2 
had  been  put  to  the  question.  A  stone  staircase,3  contrived 
in  a  turret,  connected  all  the  floors  of  the  Tour  Bonbec  and, 
starting  from  the  attics,  descended  to  the  Conciergerie.  Up 
it  were  conducted  from  the  prison  to  the  Tournelle  those 
accused  of  capital  crimes. 

The  Salle  Saint  Louis,  which  was  reserved  for  important 
criminal  cases,  was  much  more  soberly  decorated  than  the 
Grand1  Chambre.  There  were  a  few  pieces  of  sculptured 
woodwork  representing  scales,  hands  of  justice,  sceptres,  and 
royal  crowns,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  some  fine 
tapestries.  But  that  was  all.4  It  was  here  that  there  had 
been  judged  “the  body  of  Jacques  Clement,  the  assassin  of 
Henry  III,  in  1589  ;  Jean  Chastel,  five  years  later  ;  Ravaillac 
in  1610,  Cinq  Mars  and  de  Thou(P),  Fouquet,  Cartouche, 
Mandrin  (P),  Damiens,5  the  unfortunate  lunatic  who  struck 
Louis  XVI  with  a  penknife,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace  Affair, — the  last  judicial  drama  of  which  the  Salle 
Saint  Louis  under  the  ancient  regivie  was  the  stage.  But 
further  tragedies  were  still  to  be  enacted  there. 

1  The  Criminal  Chamber  of  the  Parliament  was  called  the  Tournelle 
because  it  was  composed  of  councillors  of  the  other  chambers  who  sat  there 
tour  a  tour, — i.e.,  in  turn.  Thierry’s  Guide  du  voyageur  et  de  l’ stranger. 

2  It  was  in  the  refreshment-room  that  the  judgment  on  Ravaillac  was 
read  and  that  he  was  put  to  the  question.  J.  J.  Tharaud,  La  Tragidie  de 
Ravaillac,  Grande  Revue,  January  25th,  1908. 

2  This  staircase  still  exists,  but  it  is  walled  up. 

4  A  few  drawings  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  Salle  Saint  Louis  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  V.  84. 

6  Cazenave’s  Elude  sur  les  Tribunaux  de  Paris. 
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If,  on  leaving  the  Tournelle  premises,  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  few  clerks1  offices  or  council  rooms,  one  continued 
to  follow  the  long  corridor  which  has  already  been  many 
times  mentioned,  one  found  that  it  changed  into  a  sort  of 
gallery  called  the  Corridor  des  Peintres,1  lit  on  the  left  by 
stoutly  barred  windows  looking  on  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
Conciergerie,  and  pierced  on  the  right  by  a  series  of  doors 
opening  on  to  various  Chambers  of  the  Tribunal  de  la  Con- 
netablie.2  This  corridor,  after  running  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  finally  led,  by  way  of  a  few 
steps,3  into  the  big  Galerie  des  Prisonniers,  opposite  the 
handsome  staircase  of  the  Chamber  of  Requests,4  near  to 
which  was  the  door  of  a  narrow  and  dark  staircase  descending 
to  the  Conciergerie. 

By  way  of  the  Galerie  des  Prisonniers,  which  was  one  ot 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  Palais,  occupied  its  entire 
length  on  both  sides  by  shops  and  stalls,  one  returned  to 
the  Galerie  Merciere  and  the  flight  of  steps  of  the  Cour  du 
Mai. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  sittings  of  Parliament  were 
annually  suspended  from  September  7th  until  the  day  after 
Martinmas.  In  the  absence  of  the  Court,  a  Vacation 
Chamber  sat  “  to  consider  temporary  and  other  matters 
demanding  celerity,”  but  only  until  October  27th.  From 
that  date  until  November  12th  the  Palais  was  silent  and 
deserted.5 

Now,  in  1790,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  vacations 
usually  began,  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted  a  decree 
declaring  that  “  by  means  of  the  new  institution  and 

1  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  part  of  the  corridor 
bore,  in  fact,  the  name  of  Galerie  des  Peintres.  See  the  King’s  Roll  at  the 
National  Archives,  Q1,  1099. 

2  Plan  of  the  King’s  Roll.  National  Archives. 

3  Now  the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  Galerie  Saint  Louis  to  the 
Galerie  des  Prisonniers. 

4  The  Galerie  des  Prisonniers  and  the  staircase  of  the  Chamber  of 
Requests  were  constructed  under  Louis  XVI  by  the  architect  Couture. 
Thierry,  loc.  cit. 

5  By  a  decree  of  November  3rd,  1789,  the  Chambre  des  Vacations  was 
invested  with  ill  the  powers  of  the  other  Chambers.  Fournel’s  Histoire  du 
barreau  de  Paris  dans  le  cours  de  la  Revolution,  1816. 
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organisation  of  the  tribunals,  all  those  then  existing,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Parliaments,  were  suppressed.”  1  The  Paris  Vacation 
Chamber  was  to  finish  its  work  by  October  15th.  The 
councillors  sat  assiduously  until  the  day  indicated.  The 
last  sitting  recorded  on  the  registers  is  that  of  Thursday, 
October  14th ; 2  and  the  simple  words  with  which  it  was 
concluded :  “  the  sitting  is  raised,”  acquired,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  great  and  laconic  eloquence.  It  was  not 
without  emotion  that  the  Court  heard  them.  The  advocates, 
grouped  around  the  judges  at  a  time  when  an  alliance  that 
had  bound  their  two  corporations  for  five  centuries  was  to  be 
broken,  “  overwhelmed  them,”  says  one  of  their  number, 
“  with  expressions  of  respect  and  proofs  of  tenderness.”  3  The 
parliamentarians  then  left  the  Palais,  the  doors  of  which 
were  closed  for  the  first  time  for  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  years.4 

On  the  following  day,  at  dawn,  numerous  detachments  of 
troops  of  the  line  and  national  guards  occupied  the  courtyards, 
and  a  military  station  was  placed  at  every  exit.5  About 
noon,  a  procession,  coming  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  appeared 
opposite  the  railings  of  the  Cour  du  Mai.  First  came 
General  Lafayette,  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his  staff'; 
then  a  company  of  Gardes  de  la  Ville,  preceding  the  coach  of 
the  mayor,  Bailly  ;  and  finally  eleven  other  carriages,  also 
escorted  by  city  guards  and  occupied  by  members  of  the 
municipal  body.6 

1  The  sittings  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  continued  with  the  same  regularity 
as  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  Parliament.  Fournel,  loc.  cit. 

2  Gaudry’s  Histoire  de  barreau  de  Paris,  Vol.  II.,  p.  330. 

3  Fournel,  loc.  cit. 

4  Though  the  Parliament  was  suppressed  de  facto  on  October  15th,  1790, 
it  was,  as  has  been  said,  “buried  alive”  more  than  a  year  before.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  had,  in  fact,  decided  on  November  3rd,  1789,  that 
there  should  be  no  re-opening,  and  that  the  parliamentary  vacation  should 
last  until  the  new  judicial  organisation  was  in  force.  See  M.  Douarche’s 
admirable  introduction  to  Les  Tribunaux  civile  pendant  la  Revolution. 

5  Letter  from  M.  Bailly  to  M.  de  Lafayette  informing  him  that  the 
municipality  would  proceed  to  the  Palais  on  Friday,  the  15th,  to  affix  the 
seals  and  indicating  the  military  steps  to  be  taken  under  those  important 
circumstances.  National  Archives,  AFii,  48  (Tuetey’s  Repertoire  giniral 
de  sources  manuscrites  de  V Histoire  de  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution). 

6  “Among  them,”  says  Fournel,  “were  a  large  number  of  judges  and 
distinguished  advocates,  who  were  very  repugnant  to  being  dragged  to 
such  a  ceremony.” 
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Descending  from  his  coach  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand 
perron,  Bailly  mounted  the  thirty-five  steps  with  majestic 
gravity,  surrounded  by  his  retinue  and  convinced  that  he 
would  find  the  parliamentary  registrar  waiting  at  the  top  to 
hand  him  the  keys,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  a  conquered 
town.  This,  moreover,  had  been  ordered  by  the  decree  of 
September  7th.1  No  clerk,  however,  was  there,  so  the  Mayor 
of  Paris  received  the  keys  from  the  hands  of  the  refreshment  - 
room  keeper,  who,  in  addition  to  keeping  him  waiting  a  long 
time,  handed  them  over  very  reluctantly. 

At  last  the  doors  were  opened  and  the  procession  bent  its 
steps  towards  the  Grand’  Chambre.  But  at  the  very  entrance 
everybody  seemed  seized  “  with  a  religious  fear.  The 
appearance  of  this  royal  palace,  which  summoned  forth  so 
many  honourable  recollections,  so  many  famous  periods  in 
our  history, — those  silent  walls  which  had  so  many  times 
echoed  eloquent  voices”  arrested  the  municipal  officers  on 
the  threshold.  Not  one  of  them  dared  to  cross  the  parquet, 
or  occupy  one  of  the  seats  ;  “  all  remained  standing  in  the 
hall,  mournfully  silent  and  in  an  attitude  of  consternation.”  2 

Bailly  was  the  only  one  who  sat  on  the  benches  of  the 
Gens  du  Roi.  Whilst  the  seals  were  being  affixed  on  the 
sixty-eight  courts,  clerks’  offices  and  depots,  an  express 
messenger  hastened  from  the  Cour  du  Mai  to  inform  the 
mayor  of  the  discovery  of  a  blazoned  emblem  attached  to  the 
Basochians’  oak.  An  order  was  immediately  drawn  up, 
commanding  that  the  seditious  emblem  and  “its  accomplice,” 
the  tree,  should  be  instantly  destroyed.  Four  commissaries 
were  appointed  to  see  to  this,  and,  whilst  the  inspection  was 
being  continued  in  the  interior  of  the  Palais,  the  municipal 
sappers,  in  the  midst  of  cries  of  joy  from  the  people,  collected  in 
front  of  the  railings,  cut  down  the  last  of  the  Palais  may-poles.3 

1  “Order  to  the  municipal  bodies  to  proceed  at  noon  to  the  Palais, 
where  the  clerk  of  the  former  tribunal  will  hold  himself  in  readiness  .  .  .” 
Clause  16. 

2  Histoire  du  barreau  de  Paris  dans  le  cours  de  la  Revolution. 

3  Did  this  last  “  Mai  ”  spring  up  again  ?  The  supposition  explains  the 
following  note,  dated  the  19th  of  Pluviose,  Year  XII  :  “  In  the  Cour  du 
Mai,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  there  has  long  stood  a  dead  tree,  which  must 
be  cut  down,  owing  to  the  danger  of  it  shortly  falling.”  Archives  of  the 
Seine.  Ponds  des  Domaines,  400. 
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The  affixing  of  seals  lasted  the  whole  day.1  At  last 
Bailly  closed  the  door  of  the  Grand1  Chambre — that  door 
which,  two  years  hence,  was  again  to  open  before  him, 
though  this  time  no  longer  as  a  solemn  officiating  minister 
but  as  a  disgraced  prisoner,  destined  to  suffer  the  cruellest 
tortures  and  hooted  by  the  very  crowd  which  now  received 
him  with  delirious  enthusiasm. 

On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  these  innovators  would 
indeed  seem  to  have  yielded  solely  to  the  pleasure  of  acting 
a  fine  part — of  figuring  in  a  theatrical  scene  that  was  to 
enter  into  a  future  tragedy.  For  one  cannot  admit  that  a 
man  of  common  sense  could  believe  it  was  possible  to  seal  up 
the  papers  of  Parliament,  that  is,  the  documents  relating  to 
all  pending  lawsuits  or  inquiries,  and  thus,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  in  such  a  city  as  Paris,  to  stop  the  machinery  of 
justice.  Old  parliamentarians,  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
and  chicaners  alike,  must  certainly  have  thought  that  the 
end  of  the  world  had  come.  But  the  cataclysm  was  of  short 
duration.  Four  days  later  the  hasty  legislators  of  the 
Assembly  issued  a  Decree  “  charging  the  municipality  to 
appoint  a  clerk  and  assistant  clerks  to  see  to  the  dispatch  of 
the  decisions  of  Parliament,  and  to  proceed  to  remove  the  seals 
from  the  minutes  of  judgments  delivered  since  1785?  2 

Moreover,  the  new  courts  were  rapidly  organised.  On 
November  24th  the  electors  of  Paris,  assembled  in  the  larfire 
room  of  the  Archbishop’s  palace,  proceeded  to  appoint 
judges.  The  ballot  lasted  more  than  a  month.3  The  results 
were  excellent ;  and  it  has  been  very  justly  observed  that,  in 
this  matter  so  new  and  so  delicate,  “  the  flower  of  the 
electors  chose  unerringly  the  elite  of  the  jurisconsults.”  4 

1  The  full  official  report  of  the  placing  of  seals  on  the  parliamentary 
premises  is  in  the  National  Archives,  U,  1005. 

“As  the  whole  of  the  work  was  not  completed  on  the  15th,  it  was 
continued  on  the  18th,  in  the  presence  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Commune, 
by  four  Commissioners  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  :  MM.  Maugis, 
Rousseau,  Viger,  and  Lesguillinier.”  Histoire  du  barreau  de  Paris  dans  It 
tours  de  la  Revolution. 

2  Collection  qinirale  des  Decrets,  October  19th,  1790.  The  minute  book 
is  in  the  National  Archives,  C  45,  No.  418  (Tuetey’s  Repertoire). 

3  It  was  not  concluded  until  December  30th,  1790.  Introduction  to 
Douarche’s  Tribunaux  civile  pendant  la  Revolution. 

4  George  Picot’s  La  reforme  judiciaire.  Quoted  by  A.  Douarehe. 
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Among  those  elected  were  several  parliamentarians  : 
Freteau  de  Saint- Just,  Dionis  du  Sejour,  Clement  de 
Blavette,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  Le  Peletier  de  Rosambo  ; 
and  a  number  of  deputies  including  Merlin  de  Douai,  A.  du 
Port,  Thouret,  Target,  and  Chabroud — others  being  chosen 
as  magistrates.1  Many  advocates,  such  as  Agier,  Morel  de 
Vinde,  Tronchet,  Bigot  de  Preameneu,  Minier,  Recolene, 
Oudart  and  Vermeil,  also  obtained  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  quickly  wearied  electors,  who  varied  from  675  to 
342.2 

On  December  31st  two  “foundlings'”  were  fetched 
from  the  hospital  and  drew  lots  for  the  distribution  of  the 
thirty  new  judges  and  their  twenty-four  deputies  among  the 
six  Parisian  courts.3  Only  one  tribunal — that  of  the  first 
arrondissement — was  to  sit  at  the  Palais,4  where  the  solemn 
installation  took  place  on  January  26th,  1791,  the  room 
chosen  being  that  of  the  former  Court  of  Requests,  the  fine 
staircase  of  which  was  at  the  end  of  the  Galerie  des 
Prisonniers. 

After  the  Mayor  and  the  members  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Commune  had  taken  their  seats  on  the  bench,  the 
new  judges  were  introduced  and  individually  swore  to  support 
the  Constitution,  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law  and 
the  King,  and  to  carry  out  their  duties  with  exactitude  and 
impartiality.  They  were  then  invited  to  take  their  seats, 
whilst  the  mayor  and  his  councillors  descended  to  the 
parquet.  An  exchange  of  speeches  and  congratulations 
followed,  and  finally  Bailly  and  his  retinue  returned  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville. 

On  the  following  day,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
Tribunal  of  the  First  Ward  held  its  first  sitting.  The 
Palais  had  resumed  its  former  animation.  Ex-procurators 
and  ex-advocates  were  as  assiduous  as  ever  in  loitering  in  the 


1  The  deputies  did  not  sit  at  the  district  courts  ;  they  were  replaced  by 
their  substitutes. 

2  A.  Douarche,  loc.  cit. 

3  A.  Douarche  gives  a  full  list. 

4  The  five  others  were  at  the  Petits-Pbres,  Place  des  Victoires  ;  at  the 
Chatelet ;  at  the  Minimes,  Place  Hoyale ;  at  the  Abbaye  de  Sainte 
Genevieve ;  and  at  the  Abbaye  de  Saint  Germain  des  Pr6s. 
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Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  “just  as  though  the  Parliament  were 
still  there.”  1  They  pretended  to  regard  the  work  of  the 
elected  courts  as  merely  ephemeral.  “  Let  us  have  a  little 
patience,”  said  one  of  them  ;  “  a  good  parliamentary  decree 
will  give  us  the  mastery  over  the  rascals  !  ”  Great  was  the 
sensation  when  a  distinguished  advocate,  named  Berryer, 
consented  to  plead  before  the  intruders.  Notwithstanding 
the  observations  of  two  of  his  confreres,  Bonnart  and  Bonnet, 
he  had  decided  to  plead  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  First 
Ward  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Treasury,  which  was  being 
proceeded  against  by  a  certain  Hartley.  His  entrance  into 
the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  crowded  with  Procurators,  their 
clerks  and  other  inquisitive  persons,  “  was  like  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  ghost.”  Berryer  even  overheard  a  few  murmurs, 
but  took  little  notice  of  them  as  he  rapidly  proceeded  to  the 
court-room,  which,  owing  to  it  having  been  recently  decreed 
that  the  public  should  be  admitted,  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  who  were  equally  unfavourable  towards  him. 

The  great  novelty  of  the  sitting  was  the  costume  of  the 
judges.  They  appeared  from  their  Council  Chamber  wear¬ 
ing  black  clothes  and  short  cloaks,  with  Henry  IV  hats  sur¬ 
mounted  by  black  plumes  which  fell  forward  on  to  their 
foreheads.2  According  to  ancient  custom,  Berryer  presented 
his  regards  to  his  adversary,  M.  Perrin,  and  respectfully 
greeted  M.  Hartley,  against  whom  he  was  to  plead.  Let  me 
say  in  conclusion  that  Berryer  won  the  case,  and  that  this  led 
to  him  being  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  Public 
Treasury. 

The  judges’  new  dress  was  decreed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  on  Feb.  11th,  1791. 3  The  effect  was  considered  to 

1  Moniteur  of  February  13th,  1791.  Quoted  by  A.  Douarche. 

2  Souvenirs  de  M.  Berryer ,  Brussels  edition,  1839,  p.  98. 

3  Official  Reports  of  the  National  Assembly,  February  11th,  1791 — 
Clause  IV.  “The  members  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  shall  wear,  but 
only  when  they  are  on  duty,  black  clothes  and  cloaks  of  black  cloth  or 
silk  with  facings  of  the  same  colour.  They  shall  also  wear  a  ribbon 
saltier-wise,  bearing  the  three  national  colours,  and  at  the  end  shall  be 
attached  a  medal  on  which  shall  be  written  the  words  LA  LOI.  They 
shall  wear  round  hats  turned  up  in  front  and  surmounted  by  black 
feathers.  This  costume  shall  henceforth  be  that  of  all  the  judges  of 
district  or  criminal  courts. — Clause  V.  The  costume  of  the  King’s 
Commissioners  shall  be  the  same  with  this  difference,  that  their  hats  shall 
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be  “  deplorable.11 1  Old  frequenters  of  the  Palais  regretted 
the  old  costume,  pointing  out  that  “  the  uniformity  of  the 
new  dress  balked,  in  the  case  of  some,  their  vanity  for  dress¬ 
ing  well,  and  concealed  the  others  under  a  costume  that  was 
too  modest  or  too  unstudied.”  Moreover,  the  amplitude  of 
the  old  robes,  by  enveloping  the  whole  figure,  had  the 
advantage  of  hiding  physical  deformities,  and  the  new  judges 
were  not  long  before  they  felt  the  inconvenience  that  resulted 
from  the  exhibition  of  their  legs.  It  appears  that  it  is  from 
this  time  that  there  dates  the  custom  of  draping  the  tables  of 
court  rooms  with  table  covers  reaching  to  the  ground,  hiding 
from  the  public  the  lower  limbs  of  its  magistrates  and  thus 
repairing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  legislators1  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight.2 

At  the  time  of  its  first  illusions,  a  few  sanguine  members 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  imagined  that,  under  the 
new  state  of  affairs,  the  courts  Would  be  useless.  What  was 
the  good  of  having  judges  ?  When  the  human  race  was 
regenerated  by  a  moral  code  and  governed  by  laws  so  simple 
that  they  could  not  give  rise  to  discussion,  there  would  be  no 
more  law  suits.  However,  when  the  election  of  judges  by 
the  people  was  decreed,  the  Assembly  thought  that  the  new 
judicial  body  might,  in  its  inexperience,  deliver  judgments 
susceptible  of  revision  ;  and  thus  it  was  led  to  vote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Supreme  Court  whose  power  was  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  violations  of  the  law.  The  organisation  of 
this  tribunal,  called  that  of  Cassation,  was  promulgated  on 
November  27th,  1790,  and  the  former  parliamentary  premises 
were  placed  at  its  disposal. 

The  Grand1  Chambre  had  remained  closed  from  the  time 
of  the  affixing  of  seals  until  the  day  when  the  distribution 

have  turned-up  brims  and  the  medals  they  wear  shall  bear  the  words, 
LA  LOI  ET  LE  ROI.” — February  12th,  1791.  “  The  clerk  shall  have  a 

cloak  similar  to  that  of  the  judges.”  A  decree  of  September  29th,  1791, 
decided  that  “Public  Prosecutors  shall  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  judges, 
with  the  exception  that  the  feathers  around  their  hats  shall  lie  flat. 
Their  medals  shall  bear  the  words,  Surety  Publique.” 

1  Fournel’s  Histoire  du  barreau  de  Paris  dans  le  coin's  de  la  Revolution, 
p.  174. 

2  Fournel,  loc.  cit.,  p.  175. 
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among  the  various  courts  of  the  cases  still  at  issue  had  forced 
the  confused  employees  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  lawyers’  bags  that  were  piled  up  in  the  ex¬ 
clerk’s  office.  This  work  of  sorting  necessitating  a  large 
space,  the  commissioners  had  obtained  an  authorisation  to 
use  the  Grand’  Chambre.  First  the  seals  placed  on  the  door 
opening  into  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  were  removed,  then 
those  affixed  on  the  door  communicating  with  the  interior 
corridors.  But  the  ribbons  and  the  municipal  seal  were 
immediately  replaced  on  the  former ;  the  second  alone  re¬ 
mained  open,  thus  allowing  the  bags  demanded  by  the  parties 
concerned  to  be  heaped  up  on  the  flag-stones  of  the  huge 
hall.1 

But  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain  there  long.  The 
Court  of  Cassation  insisted  on  the  room  being  vacated,  and 
at  the  end  of  April  1791  opened  its  sittings  there.  The 
judges  were  for  the  most  part  eminent  jurisconsults,  old 
and  experienced  men.  But  some  were  new-comers,  united  by 
neither  precedent  nor  tradition  ;  “  they  appeared  to  be  distant 
legatees  who  had  come  to  take  possession  of  a  rich  heritage, 
and  they  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  as  in  the  house  of  an  illustrious 
deceased  open  for  the  first  time  since  death.”  2 

Perhaps  the  new  institution  felt  crushed  by  the  majesty  of 
the  sumptuous  ornamentation  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
beds  of  justice.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  have  dreaded  it,  for 
one  of  its  first  deliberations  resulted  “  in  the  suppression  of 
the  galleries  existing  in  the  former  Grand’  Chambre  and  the 
replacement  of  hangings  covered  with  unconstitutional 
armorial  bearings.” 3  The  beautiful  velvet  draperies 
adorned  with  fleurs-de-lys  were  pulled  down  and  the  lantemes 
destroyed.  But  this  did  not  suffice  :  the  Court  of  Cassation 
insisted  that  “  the  oak  ceiling,  interlaced  with  ogives  which 
are  neither  oval  nor  semicircular,  be  replaced  by  a  smooth 
ceiling  without  ornamentation.” 4  The  architects,  then  as 

1  National  Archives ,  U,  1008. 

2  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  November  4th,  1874. 

3  Speech  delivered  by  De  Marnas,  First  Advocate  General,  at  the 
re-opening  sitting  of  November  3rd,  1857. 

4  Registers  of  the  Court.  Resolution  of  May  12th,  1791.  Quoted  by 
De  Marnas. 
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now,  anxious  for  work,  made  no  protest,  so  the  admirable 
ceiling  dating  from  the  days  of  Louis  XII  was  covered  up 
with  laths,  plaster  and  stretched  canvas.1  At  the  time  of 
August  10th,  1792,  nothing  remained  of  the  former  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  Grand1  Chambre ;  the  gilded  stone  lion,  a 
symbol  of  Force  grovelling  before  Justice,  Louis  XV’s  effigy 
and  its  low  reliefs,  the  seats,  the  gilded  bronze  trophies  and 
the  carved  wainscots,— -all  had  disappeared.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  had  chosen  more  modern  ornaments  and  commis¬ 
sioned  the  sculptor  Daujon  to  provide  bas-reliefs  for  the 
frieze-panels  of  the  doors,  “  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  hall.112  None  of  these  pieces  of  sculpture  remain,  but 
it  is  doubtless  an  incomplete  fragment  of  Daujon’s  work 
which  we  can  see  above  the  door  of  the  former  Grand1 
Chambre  in  Boilly’s  picture,  The  Triumph  of  Marat ,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Lille  Art  Gallery.3 

The  Court  of  Cassation  was,  moreover,  spaciously  lodged  : 
it  occupied,  in  addition  to  the  Grand1  Chambre,  the  three 
rooms  of  the  new  building,  formerly  assigned  to  the  Fourth 
Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Enquiries,  abandoning  the 
remainder  of  that  part  of  the  Palais  to  the  clerk  of  the 
former  Parliament  and  the  employees  charged  with  the 
drawing  up  of  the  inventories.4  It  had  also  taken  possession 
of  all  the  dilapidated  constructions  situated  between  the 

1  If  we  are  to  believe  the  writer  of  an  article  published  by  the  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux  on  October  19th,  1866,  the  fine  woodwork  ceiling  was  not 
destroyed  but  covered  up.  However,  the  very  fine  ceiling  which  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Civil  Tribunal,  which  occupies  a 
part  of  the  former  Grand’  Chambre,  is  not  a  remains  of  the  old  one,  cleared 
from  the  rubbish  which  hid  it,  for  the  whole  of  the  Grand’  Chambre  was 
burnt  down  in  1871. 

2  National  Archives,  FJ,  1021. 

3  Daujon,  who  had  received  his  commission  from  Citizens  Fantin  and 

Lacroix,  members  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  had  not  been  paid  in  May, 
1793,  and  demanded  the  price  of  his  work.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
wrote  on  this  subject  to  Citizen  Poyet,  architect  of  the  City  of  Paris,  as 
follows  :  “  Present  circumstances  are  so  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of 

the  talent  of  artists  that  it  is  meet  to  encourage  them  in  every  way,  and 
the  first,  doubtless,  is  not  to  keep  them  waiting  for  the  price  of  their 
labour.”  National  Archives,  F,  1041. 

4  These  inventories,  of  which  there  are  several  specimens  in  the  National 
Archives,  are  extremely  voluminous.  One  of  them,  which  lacks  a  few 
pages,  was  begun  in  March  1792,  and  suddenly  stops  short  unfinished  on 
the  9th  of  Thermidor,  Year  II — a  period  of  twenty-nine  months. 
National  Archives,  U,  1005. 
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Tour  d’Aegent  and  the  Tour  Bonbec ;  it  had  been  necessary 
for  it  to  find  in  that  labyrinth  of  apartments  forty-one 
suitable  rooms  as  private  offices  for  the  judges.1  As  the 
Court  of  Cassation  was  divided  into  two  sections,  it  stretched 
as  far  as  the  Salle  Saint  Louis,  where  it  had  a  second  large 
and  airy  court-room,  and  even  as  far  as  adjacent  rooms, 
dependencies  of  the  ancient  Tournelle.  It  was  thus  in 
possession  of  most  of  the  old  Parliamentary  buildings  when, 
in  the  early  days  following  the  fall  of  the  Royalty,  the 
Criminal  Tribunal,  instituted  on  August  17th,  1792,  to 
judge  conspirators  guilty  of  crimes  committed  against 
the  people  on  the  day  of  the  10th,  was  created. 

Summoned  by  the  Paris  Commune,  the  Assembly,  after  a 
timid  resistance,  had  given  way  on  all  points.  The  judges 
elected  on  the  night  of  August  17th — 18th  2  were  led  the 
very  same  day  to  the  Tournelle  by  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  council  of  the  Commune,  and  with  a  ceremonial 
similar  to  the  one  described  above.  It  was  by  way  of  the 
Galerie  Merciere  and  the  Galerie  des  Prisonniers  that  the 
new  magistrates  walked  in  procession  to  take  possession 
of  the  praetorium  assigned  to  them.  The  end  of  this  latter 
gallery  opened,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  Corridor  des 
Peintres,3  leading  to  the  Chambre  Saint  Louis,  and  it  was 
this  corridor  that  was  followed  by  the  members  of  the 
Extraordinary  Tribunal.  A  crowd  of  saunterers  accom¬ 
panied  them  and  at  the  same  time  entered  the  Tournelle, 
where  speeches  were  delivered  and  oaths  taken.  Then,  in 
conformity  with  a  decree  of  the  Commune,  each  of  the  judges 
stepped  forward  on  to  the  platform  to  declare  his  name, 
profession,  and  place  of  residence,  and  to  call  upon  the 

1  National  Archives,  U,  1012. 

2  On  August  16th,  at  midnight,  the  ninety-six  citizens  charged  to  form 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Tribunal  and  the  ninety-six  others  charged  to  form 
the  Petty  Jury  had  already  met  in  the  Salle  Saint  Louis  and  Petite 
Tournelle.  National  Archives,  B1,  13.  On  the  following  night  and  at  the 
same  hour,  whilst  the  electors  'it  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  appointing  the 
judges,  the  first-named  ninety-six  again  met  in  the  Petite  Tournelle. 
National  Archives,  C,  158.  The  election  of  judges  took  place  between 
half-past  ten  of  the  evening  of  the  17th  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  18th.  National  Archives,  BB16,  702  (Tuetey’s  Repertoire,  Vol.  VII., 
Nos.  893,  899  and  901). 

3  This  part  of  the  passage  is  now  the  Galerie  Saint  Louis. 
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people  “  to  state  its  grievances,  if  it  had  any  to  bring  before 
him.” 1  This  scene,  copied  from  the  Greeks,  was  much 
appreciated  ;  the  people  generously  accorded  the  investiture 
and  challenged  none  of  its  magistrates. 

They  were  all  lawyers,  or  at  least  pettifoggers.  One  of  the 
presidents,  Pierre  Athanase  Nicolas  Pepin  Desgrouette,  an 
advocate  before  the  Revolution,  had  made  himself  popular 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  Forts  (porters)  of  the  Central 
Markets,  a  quarter  where  he  reigned  supreme.2  The  other, 
Jean  Antoine  Lavau,  is  unknown  to  us.3  Among  the  judges 
were  Louis  Marc  Desvieux,  a  lawyer  and  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Third  Ward,  who  was  to  die  on  the 
scaffold  with  the  partisans  of  Robespierre  ; 4  Aime  Prosper 
Dubail  des  Fontaines,  an  advocate  and  commissioner  for  the 
Cannes  district  in  1789 ; 6  Antoine  Marie  Maire,  son  of 
a  veterinary  surgeon  to  Louis  XV,  a  former  advocate  to  the 
Parliament  and  a  member  of  the  municipality  in  1790, 6 — a 
personage  whom  we  shall  meet  again ;  and  Marie  Claude 
Naulin,  a  lawyer  of  the  Rue  du  Foin  Saint  Jacques,  whom  I 
shall  also  have  occasion  to  mention  later  on. 

Among  the  national  commissioners  were  Le  Gangneur  de 
Lalande,  about  whom  we  have  no  particulars,  and  Gabriel 
Toussaint  Scellier,  a  lawyer  of  Noyon,  who,  after  being 

1  Wallon’s  Histoire  du  Tribunal  rivolutionnaire  de  Paris,  Vol.  I.,  p.  10. 

2  I  do  not  know  whether  this  personage  is  the  same  as  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  index  to  A.  Douarche’s  Les  Tribunaux  Civils  pendant  la 
Revolution.  “  P6pin  JDesgrouets,  attorney,”  was  the  official  advocate  of 
the  Plumets,  that  is  the  coal-heavers,  a  fact  which  makes  the  two  strikingly 
similar.  I  believe,  though  I  am  unable  to  prove  it,  that  a  narrative  of 
the  September  massacres,  printed  anonymously  in  Brussels  in  184*2  but 
signed  Jovin,  is  due  to  the  confused  eloquence  of  Pepin  Desgrouette. 
The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  Souvenirs  d’un  Vieillard  ou  Faits  restes  ignores 
des  10  aout,  3,  4,  5,  9,  et  12  Septembre,  1792. 

3  One  cannot  suppose,  at  any  rate,  that  he  it  is  whom  one  finds 
mentioned  in  the  Almanack  Royal  for  1792  with  the  title  of  Advocate  to 
the  King’s  Council.  The  name,  moreover,  is  given  there  as  Lavaux. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Biographic.  des  contemporains  (1823)  is  palpably 
wrong  in  attributing  to  Jean  Charles  Thiebault  Laveaux,  man  of  letters, 
the  r6le  of  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  of  August  17th  ;  the  member  in 
question  bore  the  Christian  names  of  Jean  Antoine.  E.  Bir6  commits  the 
same  error.  Journal  Tun  bourgeois  de  Paris,  Vol.  I.,  p.  43,  note. 

4  The  eleventh  of  Thermidor,  Year  II. 

5  Born  at  Versailles  in  1750  ;  died  in  Paris  on  May  1st,  1817.  See  index 
to  A.  Douarche’s  work. 

6  Born  at  Versailles  in  1746,  he  died  at  Vitteaux,  Cote-d’Or,  on 
December  25th,  1822.  See  A.  Douarche,  Vol.  II.,  p.  919. 
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a  judge  at  the  court  of  the  Compiegne  district,  had  been 
appointed  by  his  colleagues  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  six 
provisional  criminal  courts  established  in  Paris — he  was  at 
that  of  the  Sixth  Ward  when  appointed  to  the  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Tribunal  of  August  17th.1  Other  national  com¬ 
missioners  were  Louis  Marie  Lulier  and  Pierre  Francois 
Real,  a  member  of  the  Watch  or  Public  Safety  Committee  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris. 

Among  the  foremen  of  the  Grand  Jury  were  Claude 
Emmanuel  Dobsen,  a  former  advocate  to  the  Champagne 
Parliament,  who  had  become  president  of  the  Sixth  Criminal 
Tribunal  of  Paris;2  Jules  Francois  Pare,  Dan  ton’s  former 
head  clerk,  and  later  president  of  the  Cordelier’s  district ; 
and  Guillaume  Le  Roy,  commonly  called  Sermaize,  an 
ex-parliamentary  procurator  who  retired  in  1785,  and  founder 
of  an  agency  office  in  the  Rue  Bertin  Poiree.3 

Apart  from  the  provincials,  such  as  Dobsen  and  Scellier, 
all  these  men  had  long  been  acquainted  with  each  other ;  the 
life  of  the  Palais  in  the  time  of  the  Parliament  had  brought 
them  into  frequent  relations,  and  it  was  not,  one  may  readily 
believe,  without  some  feeling  of  satisfied  vanity  that,  after 
being  dispersed  for  two  years,  they  found  themselves  reigning 
in  that  solemn  Tournelle  where  formerly  only  the  Chief 
Justices  or  “  Gentlemen  ”  of  the  Grand’  Chambre  had  sat. 

It  is  true  that  the  room  itself  had  been  strangely 
democratised.  To  replace  the  tapestries,  plain  dark  blue 
paper,  stretched  over  rough  canvas,  had  been  nailed  to  the 
walls.3  The  oak  wainscoting  around  the  room  remained 

1  A.  Douarche,  Vol.  II.,  p.  941. 

3  Dobsen  was  born  at  Noyon  on  December  23r(l,  1743.  M.  Alfred  Lallie, 
usually  so  accurate,  is,  I  think,  in  error  in  making  him  a  native  of  the 
Deux -Sevres.  J.  B.  Carrier,  p.  351.  Dobsen  became  Imperial  Procurator 
at  Treves,  where  he  remained  until  1811,  the  probable  date  of  his  death. 
A.  Douarche,  Vol.  II.,  p.  884. 

3  On  the  subject  of  Sermaize,  see  Captivity  et  dernier  a  moments  de  Louis 
X  VI,  ricits  originaux  et  documents  officials  recueillis  et  publics  pour  la 
Aociki  d’histoire  contemporaine,  by  the  Marquis  de  Beaucourt,  Vol.  I., 
p.  142  note,  and  p.  261  note. 

4  Account  for  paper  furnished  and  hung  in  the  former  court -room  of 
August  17 th,  1792,  by  Citizen  BazaUe,  paper  hanger,  Rue.  de  la  Monnaie, 
opposite  the  Rue  Boucher.  The  details  follow.  National  Archives, 
F16,  572. 
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intact.  The  neighboui'ing  Petite  Tournelle,  which  was  also 
“  harmonised  ”  by  a  dark  blue  paper,  was  reserved  for 
the  jury’s  consultations ;  whilst  the  clerks’  offices  were 
situated  in  two  rooms  at  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  hall.1 

The  Extraordinary  Tribunal  held  its  first  sitting  on 
August  21st,  and  condemned  to  death  Louis  David  Collenot 
d’Angremont,  secretary  to  the  Administration  of  the 
National  Guard.  On  the  24th  there  was  a  fresh  condemna¬ 
tion,  that  of  Arnaud  Laporte,  superintendent  of  the  King’s 
civil  list  since  1790.  On  the  same  day  began  the  trial 
of  Durozoy,  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  de  Paris,  whom  the 
judges  sentenced  to  death  on  the  following  day.2 

But  when  these  three  faithful  Royalists  had  been 
punished  thei’e  was  a  dearth  of  notable  conspirators.  The 
tribunal,  moreover,  was  still  being  organised.  Several  of 
those  elected  on  August  18th,  and  amongst  them  Robes¬ 
pierre,  had  refused  to  sit.3  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
urgent  necessity  to  replace  two  directors  of  the  juries, 
Citizens  Botot  and  Perdry,  and  two  deputy  judges,  Le 
Gangneur  de  Lalande  and  Andrieux,  the  last  named  not 
having  appeared,  and  the  others  having  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  national  commissioners.  The  electoral 
Assembly  made  the  appointments  on  August  24th,4  and  on 
the  following  day  the  magistrates  of  the  tribunal  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  their  new  colleagues,  including  an  old  comrade 
of  the  Palais  who  had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  disappeared  for 
nine  years.  His  name  was  Fouquier-Tinville. 

1  Chancery  Archives.  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Box  No.  I.  Documents 
recently  deposited  at  the  National  Archives. 

2  These  three  trials  are  set  forth  by  Wallon  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Histoire  du  tribunal  r&volutionnaire  de.  Paris. 

8  Letter  from  M.  Botot,  national  commissioner  to  the  Criminal 
Tribunal  of  August  17th,  to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  A.  Tuetey,  Vol. 
VII.,  918. 

Already  on  June  10th,  1791,  the  Parisian  electors  had  appointed 
Robespierre  public  prosecutor  to  the  (ordinary)  Criminal  Tribunal.  After 
having  written  a  letter  of  acceptation,  full  of  gratitude,  and  having  even 
participated  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the  court,  he  resigned  on  April  10th, 
1792.  See  E.  Seligman’s  La  justice  en  France  pendant  la  Revolution,  p.  459. 

4  See  in  Tuetey’s  Repertoire,  Vol.  VII.,  Nos.  934  to  938,  the  statement 
of  the  correspondence  exchanged  on  this  subject  between  the  clerk  of  the 
Tribunal  and  M.  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  secretary  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  as  well  as  that  of  the  official  report  of  the  electoral  Assembly  of 
August  24th. 
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FOUQUIER-TINVILLE 

He  was  a  man  with  very  thick  black  hair  and  eyebrows,  small 
round  iridescent  eyes,  a  low  forehead,  open  face,  pale  com¬ 
plexion,  short,  pock-marked  nose,  thin  close-shaven  lips,  and 
a  chin  expressive  of  obstinacy.1  He  was  of  good  stature,  with 
square  shoulders  and  stout  limbs. 

He  was  born  2  of  wealthy  parents,  farmers  of  the  Ver- 
mandois,  at  the  village  of  Herouel,  on  the  left  of  the  main 
road  from  Ham  to  Saint-Quentin.3  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  lost  his  father,  Eloy  Fouquier  de  Tinville,  “  lord  of 
Herouel  and  other  places.”4  The  fortune,  which  was  con¬ 
siderable,  was  divided 5  between  the  widow,  Marie  Louise 
Martine,  and  her  five  children.6  After  deducting  the  shares 
of  the  latter,  there  still  remained  for  the  mother  agricultural 
property  to  the  value  of  167,634  livres  :  “a  dwelling  house, 
sixty-five  feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  broad,  adjoining 

1  Mereier’s  Nouveau  Paris.  M.  Henri  Lavedan  possesses  a  portrait  of 
Fouquier-Tinville,  drawn  from  life  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
which  I  have  reproduced  in  a  previous  work.  See  Romances  of  the  French 
Revolution ,  Vol.  II.,  p.  14. 

2  June  12th,  1746. 

3  The  village  is  now  called  Foreste,  but  the  name  Herouel  has  been 
retained  by  the  neighbouring  chateau. 

4  Eloy  Fouquier  died  at  Herouel  on  July  21st,  1759.  Archives  of  Me. 
Breuillaud,  notary  at  Paris. 

8  The  winding  up  of  the  estate  was  not  concluded  until  October  8th 
1779.  Archives  of  Me.  Breuillaud. 

8  a ,  Pierre  Eloy  Fouquier,  the  eldest,  king’s  harbinger,  who  became 
through  the  death  of  his  father,  lord  of  Herouel  and  Tinville  ;  b  Antoine 
Quentin  Fouquier  de  Tinville  ;  c,  Charles  Fran5ois  de  Vauvillb  ;  d,  Quentin 
Fouquier  de  Foreste  ;  and  e,  Louise  Pelagie  Fouquier,  wife  of  Claude 
Honors  Torchon,  lord  of  Lihu,  described  as  an  advocate  to  Parliament. 
At  the  time  of  her  marriage  Louise  Pelagic  received  a  dowry  of  30  000 
francs.  Archives  of  Me.  Breuillaud.  ’ 
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the  cemetery,  with  its  dovecote,  windmill,  and  extensive 
dependencies,”  a  farm  facing  the  main  street  and  abutting  on 
the  village  church,  and  live-stock,  including  “  six  fat  cows, 
eighty  sheep,  each  with  its  lamb,  thirty-five  horses,  sows,  rams, 
and  sucking  pigs,” — an  opulent  enumeration,  taken  from  the 
deed  of  settlement,  which  reveals  the  comfortable  and  healthy 
existence  of  the  country  people  among  whom  Fouquier- 
Tinville  passed  his  early  years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,1  Fouquier,  then  twenty 
years  of  age,  became  the  clerk  of  Me.  Cornillier,  a  procurator 
of  the  Rue  du  Foin  Saint  Jacques.  The  division  of  his  father’s 
fortune  not  yet  having  taken  place,  he  was  by  no  means  well- 
to-do,  and  his  mother,  although  in  very  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances,  left  him  without  resources,  and  almost  without  clothes. 
Such  was  the  habitual  heedlessness  of  parents  in  those  days. 
The  case  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  even  in  the  early  days  of  his 
celebrity,  imploring  his  father  to  send  him  a  bed  and  a  pair 
of  sheets  will  occur  to  us.  At  twenty-three  years  of  age 
Fouquier  was  still  more  poverty-stricken,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  “  Madame  veuve  Fouquier 
Detinville,  lady  of  Heroueel,  near  Ham  in  Picardy,  at 
Heroueel”  : — 


Madam  and  very  dear  Mother, — 

Both  my  brothers  have  arrived  in  good  health,  and  con¬ 
tinue  so.  I  went  to  the  Barriere  to  meet  them.  With  regard  to 
my  brother  Quentin,  I  have  left  him  under  the  care  of  M. 
Boucly,  who  has  taken  him  to  the  Sainte  Barbe  Community, 
where  he  remains,  it  not  having  been  possible  to  get  him  into 
Plessis,  as  you  had  been  led  to  hope.  As  to  my  brother  Louis, 
I  took  him  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  to  the  procurator  I  had 
chosen  for  him.  The  week  imperceptibly  slipped  by  without 
his  going  out,  my  occupations  not  allowing  me  to  go  and  fetch 
him.  But  on  Sunday  we  went,  first,  to  see  my  brother  Quentin, 
of  whose  position  I  cannot  inform  you,  as  it  will  only  be  decided 
upon  in  the  course  of  this  week,  and  then  to  cousin  Vinchon’s, 
where  we  supped.  Yesterday,  as  it  was  a  fete  day,  I  took  him 
to  the  play,  with  which  he  was  delighted.  As  to  the  walks,  he 
has  not  yet  seen  them,  but  he  will  shortly — one  cannot  see 


1  He  was  educated  first  at  Noyon  and  then  at  the  College  of  Plessis  or 
at  Saint  Barbe  (?). 
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everything  at  once.  It  appears  to  me  that  up  to  the  present  he 
is  bestirring  himself  sufficiently  in  Paris,  even  considering  the 
great  assiduity  required  by  our  profession.  As  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  this  does  not  surprise  me,  as  he  is  naturally  disposed  to 
be  industrious,  a  fact  which  greatly  delights  me,  for  everybody 
says  that  one  must  be  entirely  devoted  to  this  profession  to 
make  any  progress. 

He  has  handed  me  the  fifty-four  livres  which  he  says  you  gave 
him  for  me,  but  I  was  surprised  that  there  was  no  question  either 
of  shirts,  or  dressing-gown,  or  frock-coat.  Yet  I  believe  I  told 
you  in  my  last  letter  that  of  the  three  fine  shirts  which  I  possess 
two  are  quite  worn  out,  the  body  as  well  as  the  cuffs.  Moreover, 
last  year  you  promised  to  send  me  two,  and  I  never  expected  to 
be  refused  them  It  is  certain  that  I  cannot  do  without  shirts, 
and  unless  you  send  them  I  shall  be  obliged  to  purchase  some. 
But  how  I  cannot  say.  As  regards  the  dressing-gown,  it  is  also 
impossible  to  do  without  it.  The  coldness  of  my  room  necessi¬ 
tates  one — and  one  too  that  is  not  full  of  holes,  as  mine  is,  for 
lack  of  pieces  to  mend  it  with.  Moreover,  it  no  longer  has  any 
lining,  in  such  sort  that  it  is  completely  worn  out.  Yet,  from 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  I 
must  either  be  dressed  or  not  dressed.  In  regard  to  the  frock- 
coat,  if  I  asked  you  for  one,  it  was  rather  to  protect  myself  from 
the  cold  when  I  went  out,  than  foi  the  sake  of  appearances.  In 
reply  to  this  you  will  perhaps  tell  me  that  you  sent  me  money 
with  which  to  buy  one  two  years  ago,  but  I  believe  I  informed 
you  that,  instead  of  purchasing  a  redingote,  I  bought  the  coat 
which  I  wore  during  the  holidays.  Thus  it  is  that  I  am  without 
one  and  have  only  the  little  coat  I  aril  wearing  with  which  to  pass 
the  winter.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  I  am  not  unreason¬ 
able  in  demanding  the  above-named  articles,  and  that  there 
cannot  be  any  difficulty  in  sending  them  to  me,  or,  at  least,  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  them,  for,  in  a  word,  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  demand  shirts,  a  frock-coat,  and  a 
dressing-gown  when  I  need  them.  I  hope  that  this  letter  will 
not  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  the  last — that  is  to  say,  that  I 
shall  at  least  have  a  reply,  one  way  or  the  other.  However,  I  am 
accustomed  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  who 
is  in  need  to  be  silent.  I  frankly  confess  that  with  all  my  heart 
I  desire  some  resources  with  which  to  provide  for  my  needs. 

I  assure  you  that  you  will  not  so  soon  complain  that  I  am  cease¬ 
lessly  begging  from  you.  But  once  more  necessity  forces  me  to 
speak.  Without  these  shirts,  a  dressing-gown,  and  frock-coat  I 
cannot  pass  the  winter,  so  I  dare  to  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
kindly  pay  attention  to  what  I  have  the  honour  to  tell  you,  and 
that  you  will  grant  my  request.  It  is  with  this  hope  and  the 
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most  respectful  veneration  that  I  have  the  honour,  madame  and 
very  dear  mother,  to  be. 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  son, 

»  Fouquier  Detinville. 


My  brothers  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  our  very  humble 
civilities,  and  present  our  compliments  to  our  brothers  and 
sister. 

Paris,  Oct.  10th,  1769- 

Cousins  Vinchon  present  their  compliments  to  you  as  well  as 
to  my  brothers  and  sister.1 

On  January  28th,  1774,  Fouquier-Tinville  purchased  for 
32,400  livres  the  practice  of  his  master,  Me.  Cornillier, 
procurator  at  the  Chatelet,2  and  established  himself  in  the 
Rue  du  Foin  Saint  Jacques,  in  the  premises  occupied  by  his 
predecessor  at  the  College  de  Maitre  Gervais,3 — premises 
which  he  left  shortly  afterwards  for  others  in  the  Rue  Pavee 
Saint  Sauveur. 

Fouquier  was  a  clever  lawyer ;  “  he  possessed  to  perfection 
the  art  of  conducting  a  case,  however  unjust  it  might  be, 
amidst  all  the  cobwebs  of  chicanery.”  4  In  eighteen  months 
he  had  realised  a  profit  of  15,000  livres.5  Seeing  himself  on 

1  Mimoires  de  la  Sociiti  Acadimique  de  Saint  Quentin,  1879. 

2  The  transfer  deed  was  signed  before  Me.  Magnier.  Fouquier-Tinville 
paid  22,400  livres  in  ready  money.  His  mother  had  advanced  him  15,000, 
which  she  definitely  abandoned  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  winding-up  of 
hi3  father’s  estate  ;  and  the  Abb6  Collier  de  la  Morliere  lent  him  12,000 
livres,  4,600  of  which  Fouquier  employed  for  his  establishment.  He 
agreed  to  pay  the  said  Abb6  an  annuity  of  200  livres.  Archives  of 
Me.  Breuillaud. 

3  Almanach  Royal  for  1775,  p.  336.  The  Rue  du  Foin  Saint  Jacques, 
suppressed  by  a  decree  of  August  11th,  1855,  began  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Jacques  and  ended  at  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  ( Nomenclature  des  voies 
publiques  et  privies  de  la  ville  de  Paris).  The  College  de  Maitre  Gervais 
had  existed  since  1370.  It  was  specially  reserved  for  students  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bayeux,  of  which  its  founder  Gervais  Chretien  was  a  native, 
and  it  had  in  its  gift  eighteen  scholarships.  The  college  buildings,  which 
were  “extensive  and  substantial,”  backed,  it  seems,  on  to  the  College 
de  Cluny.  Hurtaut  &  Magny’s  Dictionnaire  historique  de  la  ville  de 
Paris,  1769. 

4  Desessarts’  Proces  fameux. 

5  Marriage  contract  drawn  up  on  May  3rd,  1775,  before  Me.  Giroust, 
notary  in  Paris,  between  Fouquier  de  Tinville  and  Genevieve  Doroth^e 
Saugnier.  Archives  of  Me.  Breuillaud. 
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the  road  to  prosperity,  and  following  the  advice  of  an  uncle,1 
a  canon  at  Noyon  Cathedral,  he  married  a  first  cousin, 
Dorothee  Saugnier,2  whose  father,  formerly  a  goldsmith  at 
Peronne,  had  retired  to  Saint  Quentin.  The  marriage  con¬ 
tract  was  drawn  up  in  Paris,  Dorothee  Saugnier  bringing  a 
dowry  of  but  4,000  francs,  paid  in  advance  of  an  inheritance 
by  the  uncle,  who,  in  addition,  made  her  a  present  of  2,000 
livres  in  cash. 

The  papal  brief,  indispensable  for  the  removal  of  the 
canonical  impediment  resulting  from  the  consanguinity  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  was  granted  by  Pius  VI  on  June  12th, 
1775,  and  on  October  19th  Fouquier  de  Tinville  and 
Dorothee  Saugnier,  “  having  prepared  themselves  for  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  by  receiving  that  of  penance  and  the 
Eucharist,”  were  married  at  the  church  of  Mont-Saint-Martin, 
near  Saint  Quentin. 

The  Martine  and  Saugnier  families  were  exceedingly  pious, 
and  could  count  amongst  their  number  many  eminent 
ecclesiastics.  It  was  a  priest,  the  Abbe  Collier  de  la  Morliere, 
who  supplied  Fouquier  with  part  of  the  money  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  his  practice ;  and  it  was  a  priest  who  chose 
him  a  wife  and  provided  her  with  a  dowry.  Mine.  Fouquier, 
junior,3  herself  had  a  brother  who  was  a  Bachelor  of  Theology 
and  Chaplain  of  the  churches  of  Noyon  and  Peronne.  This 
Abbe  Saugnier  habitually  resided  at  the  Saint  Firmin 
Seminary  in  Paris  ;  and,  on  coming  to  live  in  the  capital, 
Dorothee  also  found  there  one  of  her  sisters,  Adelaide  Isabelle, 
the  wife  of  a  grocer  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Martin,  named 
Depille. 

After  two  years’  residence  in  the  Rue  Pavee  Saint  Sauveur,4 
the  Fouquier  household  settled  down  in  a  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  Rue  Bourbon- Villeneuve.5  The  office  was  on  the 

1  Charles  Martine  de  la  Motte,  the  brother  of  Mine.  Fouquier,  senior. 

2  Dorothee  Saugnier’s  mother,  Marie  Barbe  Martine,  was  Mme. 
Fouquier’ s  sister. 

3  Genevieve  Dorothea  (or  Dorotine)  Saugnier  was  born,  according  to 
the  Peronne  registers  (Parish  of  Saint  Jean  Baptiste),  on  September  5th, 
1753.  In  1775  she  was,  therefore,  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

4  The  address  given  by  Fouquier  in  his  marriage-deed. 

6  Nine  years’  lease,  dating  from  July  1st,  1778,  drawn  up  in  Paris  on 
April  14th,  1778,  for  an  apartment  on  the  first-floor,  with  a  rental  of 
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first  floor,  looking  on  to  the  courtyard  ;  the  procurator’s 
private  room  1  and  the  drawing-room  2  with  its  two  windows 
faced  the  street.  At  right  angles,  on  the  courtyard  side,  was 
the  dining-room  and  a  bedroom,3  communicating  with  a  ward¬ 
robe  and  a  room  where  the  cook,  Fran^oise  Darnois,  slept. 
The  valet  de  chambre ,  Floy  Chambertin,  surnamed  “  La 
Jeunesse,”  was  housed  on  the  ground-floor. 

These  were  Fouquier-Tinville’s  prosperous  days.  Dorothee, 
who  kept  much  in  the  background,  has  left  hardly  any  trace 
of  her  short  passage  through  life  ;  she  was  one  of  those 
honest  housewives  who  have  no  history.  But  one  can  judge 
of  her  qualities  from  the  rapid  prosperity  of  her  household. 
A  son,  Pierre  Quentin,  was  born  in  the  summer  of  1776. 
Then  came  three  daughters :  Genevieve  Louise  Sophie,4 
Emilie  Fran^oise,6  and  Adelaide.6  In  four  years  Dorothee 
Fouquier  gave  birth  to  four  children. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  spend  their  Sundays,  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  in  the  country,  Fouquier  had  rented  a  small 
place 7  at  Ecouen.  But  he  quickly  tired  of  it  and  soon 

1,200  livres,  and  60  livres  for  the  janitor  (Papers  of  Me.  Breuillaud). 
The  Rue  Bourbon-Villeneuve  is  now  the  Rue  d’Aboukir.  Fouquier’s 
house  was  situated  almost  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint  Philippe. 

1  Furnished  with  a  desk  of  stained  black  wood,  a  rose-wood  book-case 
with  two  latticed  folding  doors,  a  rose-wood  secretaire,  a  gilded  wood 
console-table  with  marble  top,  three  armchairs  upholstered  in  yellow 
Utrecht  velvet,  six  chairs  and  two  cane  armchairs,  etc. — (Archives  oj 
Me.  Breuillaud). 

2  “  Furnished  with  a  pier-glass  above  the  mantelpiece,  between  two 
gilded  bronze  appliques  ;  a  similar  mirror  between  the  windows  ;  a  table 
covered  with  a  green  cloth,  a  marble-topped  chifFotmier,  and  a  bouquet  of 
artificial  flowers  under  a  glass  shade  ;  a  black  wood  backgammon  table 
and  a  round  card-table  covered  with  green  cloth  ;  ten  armchairs,  an 
ottoman,  and  a  couch  upholstered  in  crimson  Utrecht  velvet ;  a  gilded 
bronze  hanging  clock  ;  two  pairs  of  crimson  taffetas  curtains,  and  a  painted 
wood  screen  filled  in  with  stretched  crimson  taffetas.” 

3  “Furnished  with  a  pier-glass,  a  rose-wood  chest  of  drawers,  three 
armchairs,  a  berghre  upholstered  in  yellow  Utrecht  velvet,  two  bedsteads 
with  low  posts,  etc.” 

Inventory  drawn  up  after  the  decease  of  Genevieve  Dorothee  Saugnier  on 
September  1( )th,  1782 — (Archives  of  Me.  Breuillaud). 

4  Baptised  at  the  parish  church  of  Saint  Sauveur  on  January  3rd,  1778. — 
National  Archives,  T,  281. 

6  Baptised  at  Notre  Damede  Bonne  Nouvelle  on  December  18th,  1778. — 
The  same. 

6  Baptised  on  December  8th,  1779.  —  The  same. 

7  A  lease  by  which  Pierre  Gilbert  de  la  Chausste,  wood  merchant  of 
Ecouen,  lets  to  M.  Fouquier  de  Tinville  for  three,  six  or  nine  years, 
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replaced  it  by  a  house  and  garden  at  Charonne,1  a  rural  spot 
in  those  days,  noted  for  its  good  aii’,  and  much  frequented 
by  Parisians  on  account  of  its  beautiful  shady  places  and  its 
nearness  to  the  city  gates.  At  the  beginning  of  1782 
another  daughter,  Aglae  Josephine,2  was  born,  and  three 
months  later  the  mother — worn  out — died.  Dorothee 
Fouquier  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Bonne-Nouvelle,  her  parish,  on  April  25th, 
1782. 3 

It  would  seem  that  with  her  death  Fouquier-Tinville’s 
happiness  came  to  an  end.  He  remained  alone  in  the  house 
in  the  Rue  Bourbon-Villeneuve,  for  the  children  were 
elsewhere,  the  oldest,  Pierre  Quentin,  being  boarded  at 
Villiers-le-Bel,4  and  the  little  girls  out  at  nurse  in  the 
suburbs  of  Saint  Quentin.  Isolation  weighed  heavily  on 
a  man  of  his  temperament,  which  was  manifestly  authori¬ 
tative  and  brutal.  How  did  he  come  into  relations,  in  the 
early  days  of  his  widower-hood,  with  a  lady  named  Gerard 
d’Aucourt,  whose  husband,  a  native  of  Limoges,  had  died  at 
Lille  three  years  before  ?  What  was  the  true  position  of  this 
lady  who,  unable  to  supply  her  marriage  certificate,  had 
it  replaced  by  a  certificate  signed  by  two  obliging  friends, 
attesting  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  said 
Gerard  d’Aucourt,  “  his  wife’s  name  was  incorrectly  set 
down  ?  ”  5  These  are  points  that  remain  obscure. 

commencing  on  October  1st,  1777,  a  portion  of  a  house  situated  at 
Eeouen,  at  a  rental  of  4001ivres  per  annum— (Archives  of  Me.  Breuillaud). 

1  A  lease  by  which  Mme.  Marguerite  Bacquet,  widow  of  Etienne 
Frangois  Sarres,  ex-naval  officer,  lets  to  M.  Fouquier  de  Tinville  for  three 
six  or  nine  years  a  house  and  garden  at  Charonne,  at  a  rental  of  600  livres’ 
beginning  October  1st,  1781. — The  same. 

a  Baptised  on  January  20th,  "1782,  at  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle. 
National  Archives,  T,  281.  Aglae  Josephine  died  in  early  childhood  at 
Bellenglise,  in  the  Aisne,  on  June  22nd,  1782. 

3  Interment  of  Doroth6e  Saugnier,  wife  of  Fouquier  de  Tinville,  aged 
about  twenty-eight,  who  died  yesterday  (April  25th,  1782)  in  the  Rue 
de  Bourbon.  National  Archives,  T,  281.  The  Gymnase  Theatre  is  built 
on  the  site  of  this  cemetery. 

4  Receipt,  dated  July  4th,  1781,  by  which  M.  Hemart,  schoolmaster  of 
Villiers-le-Bel,  recognised  having  received  from  M.  Fouquier  de  Tinville 
the  sum  of  75  livres,  paid  in  advance  for  a  quarter’s  board  for  his  son 
who  entered  the  school  on  the  previous  13th  of  June  (Archives  of  Me. 
Breuillaud).  In  1781  Pierre  Quentin  was  five  years  of  age. 

5  It  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  those  formalities  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  difficulty  of  communications  and  the  slowness  in  receiving  corres 
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This  lady,  Gerard  d’Aucourt,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  des 
Postes,  had  a  daughter  still  under  age — not  a  very  pretty 
girl  “  but  gentle  and  good,  with  rather  nice  eyes  and  a  lofty, 
intelligent  forehead.” 1  Her  name  was  Henriette.  Four 
months  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Fouquier  asked  for 
her  hand,  and  the  marriage  was  immediately  decided  upon. 
The  inventory  of  the  furniture  that  had  belonged  to  poor 
Dorothee  Saugnier — so  quickly  forgotten  ! — was  not  yet 
completed ;  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  Rue  Bourbon-Villeneuve 
on  September  10th,  1782,  in  the  sole  presence  of  the  Abbe 
Saugnier,  the  uncle  and  subrogated  guardian  of  Fouquier’s 
children,  and  enumerates,  as  follows,  all  the  effects  of  the 
deceased  :  “  seventeen  chemises,  a  pasteboard  box  filled  with 
gauze  and  chiffons,  two  ivory  fans,  six  pairs  of  silk  and  ten 
pairs  of  cotton  stockings,  six  pairs  of  white  gloves,  some 
open-work  silk  mittens,  a  polonaise  and  its  puce-coloured 
satin  petticoat,  a  dress  and  its  hazel-coloured  satin  petticoat, 
another  in  striped  pink  dauphine,  some  bracelets,  a  cross 
a  la  Jeannette,  etc.  .  .  .  ”  2 

On  the  very  day  that  Fouquier-Tinville  paid  for  this 
“  valuation  11  he  married  Henriette  Gerard  d’Aucourt.3  In 
the  contract  which  was  then  signed,  pending  the  religious 
marriage  at  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  the  parish  church  of  the 
bride,  the  number  of  Fouquier’s  children  is  left  blank.  Had 
he  forgotten  how  many  he  had,  or  was  he  averse  from 

pondence.  However  that  may  be,  the  certificate  is  as  follows: — “Deed 
concerning  a  M.  Daucourt,  October  2nd,  1782.  Claude  de  Montauzon, 
Comte  de  Saint-Cyr  and  Seigneur  de  Pindegaud,  ordinarily  residing  at  his 
Chateau  de  Timolas,  in  Perigord,  but  at  present  living  in  Paris,  in  the 
R,ue  Jean  Pain  Mollet,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Merry,  and  M.  Frangois 
Louis  Marais  de  Sanson,  a  citizen  of  Paris  living  on  the  Place  de  Louis 
le  Grand,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint-Roch,  hereby  certify  that  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  Etienne  Gerard,  Sieur  d’Aucourt,  .  .  .  who  died  at  Lille 
on  June  23rd,  1779,  and  was  buried  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Catherine  of 
the  said  town,  under  the  name  of  Etienne  G6rard,  and  further  that  .  .  . 
in  the  death  certificate  his  wife’s  name  is  incorrectly  set  down  .  .  — 

{Archives  of  Me.  Mouchet,  notary  at  Paris). 

1  Lecocq’s  Notes  sur  Fouquier-Tinville.  M.  Lecocq  knew  of  a  portrait 
of  Henriette  G6rard  d’Aucourt  drawn  in  1790  by  Adelaide  Pujos. 

2  Archives  of  Me.  Breuillaud. 

3  Receipt  for  12  livres  paid  to  N.,  bailiff  and  auctioneer,  at  the  Chatelet 
for  two  valuations  of  the  effects  of  Mme  Fouquier-Tinville,  October  3rd, 
1782.  National  Archives,  T  281. 

October  3rd,  1782,  marriage  of  M.  Fouquier  de  Tinville  and  Mile. 
Henriette  G6rard  d’Aucourt.  Archives  of  Me.  Mouchet. 
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confessing  the  fact  to  his  young  wife  ?  Henriette  brought 
to  the  household  10,000  livres  in  cash,  and  an  aunt,  the 
Comtesse  de  Chaillou,  gave  her  3,000  livres  ;  whilst  Fouquier 
settled  upon  her  a  jointure  of  800  livres  per  annum.1  Only 
one  of  his  relatives  and  none  of  those  of  his  first  wife 
consented  to  sign  the  contract ;  and,  apart  from  his  brother 
Fouquier  de  Foreste,  the  names  upon  it,  though  of  noble 
appearance,  are  those  of  persons  absolutely  unknown : 
Donis,  Comtesse  de  Chaillou,  Marais  de  Sanson,  de  Montauzon 
de  Saint-Cyr,  Lamperiere  de  Saint  Aubin,  T.  C.  Boitel, 
Baronne  de  Mehegan,  A.  T.  Le  Camus  de  Mezieres,  etc. 

The  newly  married  couple  went  to  reside  in  the  Rue 
Bourbon-Villeneuve,  and  Henriette  took  possession  of  the 
bedroom  with  yellow  velvet  upholstered  furniture  in  which 
Dorothee  Saugnier  had  died  five  months  before.  Thus, 
with  the  children  still  absent,  was  the  household  once  more 
complete.  But  not  for  long.  Less  than  a  year  after  his 
marriage,  Fouquier — “  through  disgust 11 — decided  to  sell  his 
practice.2  Was  his  “disgust”  sincere,  or  was  Fouquier 
forced  by  his  colleagues  to  change  his  employment  ?  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  said  against  this  last  hypothesis,  it  is  the 
more  probable  of  the  two.3  However,  he  found  himself  rich. 
His  clientele  alone  was  valued  at  30,000  livres ;  whilst  his 
office,  which  he  had  improved,  was  worth  not  less  than 
40,000  livres.  He  had  received,  as  his  share  of  his  father’s 
estate,  22,257  livres,  and  his  mother  had  abandoned  her  claim 

1  Archives  of  Me.  Mouchet. 

2  The  last  time  that  his  name  appears  on  the  registers  of  the  Community 
of  Procurators  is  under  the  date  of  September  2nd,  1783.  National 
Archives,  Y  6609. 

3  “I  defy  you  to  produce,”  Fouquier  has  said  in  his  justification,  “any 
judgment  or  notice  of  the  Community  of  Procurators  which  forced  me  to 
sell.  However,  as  I  exercised  the  duties  of  this  office  in  Paris,  it  would 
be  easy  for  the  inquisitive  to  verify  the  facts.”  Not  so  easy  as  one  might 
imagine, — and  Fouquier  knew  this  quite  well.  The  eleventh  register  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Community  of  Procurators  at  the  Chatelet  is  pre¬ 
served  at  the  National  Archives  ;  it  begins  at  September  8th,  1776,  and 
ends  Sunday,  October  12th,  1783  (Y  6609).  This  is  the  last  of  the  series 
possessed  by  the  Archives.  The  register  that  follows — No.  12 — is  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Chambre  des  Avou6s,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice.  It  opens 
at  the  date  November  9th,  1783.  Now,  it  was  on  October  30 th,  1783,  that 
Fouquier,  by  his  own  confession,  sold  his  office,  which  was  taken  over  by 
his  successor,  Me.  Bligny,  on  November  6th  (Repertoire  de  la  Chambre  des 
Avoids  de  Paris).  The  transaction  took  place  during  the  vacation,  and  the 
Community  of  Procurators  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  its  records.  The 
present  holder  of  the  office  is  Me.  Pimont. 
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on  the  15,000  livres  advanced  at  the  time  of  his  establishment 
in  Paris.  Then,  there  is  to  be  counted  Dorothee  Saugnier’s 
dowry  of  6,000  livi’es,  of  which,  as  her  children’s  guardian,  he 
had  the  usufruct,  the  10,000  livres  brought  by  Henriette, 
and  other  sums  which  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate — 
amounts  which  brought  his  capital  to  nearly  150,000  livres, 
an  appreciable  fortune,  in  those  days,  for  a  commoner. 

AVhat  became  of  this  money  ?  In  what  ruinous  speculation 
did  Fouquier  employ  his  capital  ?  Are  we  to  believe,  as 
Desessarts  tells  us,1  that  “  surrounded  by  dupes  whom  he 
misled  or  by  knaves  whose  tricks  he  countenanced,  he 
squandered  the  fruits  of  his  impostures  on  courtesans,”  and 
that  “  he  had  a  predilection  for  dancing-girls,  on  whom  he 
unreservedly  sacrificed  his  fortune  ”  ?  This  is  one  way  of 
explaining  the  mystery,  but  it  has  the  fault  of  being 
unsupported  by  any  authority.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
Fouquier,  having  descended  from  the  position  of  a  procurator 
to  that  of  an  homme  de  loi ,2  led  for  seven  years  in  Paris  the 
life  of  a  hunted  man.  Each  time  that  we  find  his  name  on  a 
tax  paper — the  only  documents  which  prove  his  existence 
during  this  period — we  find  it  accompanied  by  a  new  address. 
In  1783  he  had  left  the  Rue  de  Bourbon-Villeneuve,  and  in 
the  following  year  we  find  him  living  in  the  Cour  Jacquet  (?). 
In  1785  he  resided  on  the  Boulevard  Saint- Antoine  ;  in  1786, 
in  the  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple3;  in  1788,  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie 4 ;  and  in  1790,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Croix,5  where,  on  January  9th,  a  son,  baptised  under  the 
name  of  Auguste  at  Saint  Nicolas  des  Champs,6  was  born  to 

1  Proems  fameux. 

2  In  his  petition  to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Fouquier  wrote 
that  “he  sold  his  office  merely  because  he  was  in  bad  health”  ;  but  that 
he  had  nevertheless  been  “  engaged  in  money  affairs  during  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.”  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  the  compiler  of  the 
Biographie  Modeme  (3  vols.,  1816)  bases  the  statement  that  Fouquier, 
after  his  bankruptcy,  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  police. 

3  In  the  house  of  M.  Gallet. 

4  In  the  house  of  M.  Duport.  The  receipt  for  taxes  paid  in  1789  exists, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  decipher  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  Fouquier 
then  lived. 

5  Or  Rue  de  la  Croix-Neuve.  It  is  now  part  of  the  Rue  Volta,  between 
the  Rue  Reaumur  and  the  Rue  du  Vert-Bois.  Nomenclature  des  voies 
publiques  et  privies  de  la  ville  de  Paris. 

6  Godfather,  Vincent  de  Vidfville,  gauze  manufacturer,  Rue  Saint 
Martin;  godmother,  Marie  Catherine  Ch^deville,  widow  of  Hubert  Jean- 
neron,  mercer,  Rue  Sainte  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie.  National  Archives,  T  281. 
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him.  In  1791  1  he  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  Rue  des 
Enfants-Rouges,  where  his  wife  gave  birth  to  twins  ;  and  in 
1792  he  is  first  in  the  Rue  de  Chartres,  and  then  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Honore,  opposite  the  Church  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion.2 

Fouquier-Tinville  had  become  needy.  But  he  possessed  the 
feelings  of  a  “patriot ”  and  prided  himself  on  having  taken 
up  arms  on  July  14th.  The  Saint-Merry  Section  had  elected 
him  among  its  commissioners,  a  post  of  honour  which  he  had 
occupied  for  four  months.3  Finally,  his  eldest  brother  Floy 
Fouquier  d’Herouel  had  been  elected  by  the  bailiwick  of 
Saint  Quentin  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
had  come  forward  there  as  a  liberal  and  reformist. 

Such  were  the  arguments  which  he  brought  forward  in 
April,  1791,  when  applying  for  one  of  the  two  posts  of 
secretary-registrar  to  the  new  Court  of  Cassation.  Eight 
deputies  added  recommendatory  notes  to  his  petition,  all  of 
them  speaking  in  high  terms  of  his  probity,  his  good  morals, 
his  business  experience  and  intelligence,  and  declaring  him  to 
be  “  recommendable  in  every  respect.”  4 

But  in  spite  of  this  support  the  Court  of  Cassation  would 
not  admit  the  ex-procurator  as  one  of  its  registrars ;  in 
order  to  get  a  post  he  had  to  wait  until  the  great  storm 
which  was  overthrowing  society  had  still  further  “  troubled 
the  waters.”  On  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  his  chances  in¬ 
creased.  A  few  days  after  August  10th,  priding  himself  on 
a  problematical  or  at  least  very  distant  kinship,  he  addressed 
to  “  his  dear  relative  ”  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  had  been 
pitchforked  into  the  post  of  General  Secretary  to  the 

1  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  birth  of  these  two  children. 
But  they  were  living  in  April,  1791,  since,  in  his  application  to  the  Court 
of  Cassation  for  employment,  Fouquier  says  he  is  the  father  of  seven 
children.  In  his  Memoir e  justificatif  he  speaks  of  twins,  aged  twenty-one 
months.  One  may  have  been  a  child  named  Antoine  Henri,  whose  death 
certificate  was  found  at  Mine.  Fouquier-Tinville’s  in  1828  ;  the  other  that 
Henriette  of  whom  Lecocq  writes  (Notes  sur  Fouquier-Tinville)  and  who 
married  a  certain  Pinel. 

2  Tax  receipt.  National  Archives,  T  281. 

2  Buchez  and  Roux’s  Histoire  parlementaire  de  la  Revolution  francaise. 

4  This  letter,  preserved  among  papers  of  Liger  de  Verdignjq  president 
of  the  court  before  which  Fouquier  was  tried  in  1795,  was  communicated 
to  me  by  M.  A.  Foulquier. 
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Ministry  of  Justice,  the  following  fresh  petition  in  which  he 
claims  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  old  regime : — 

August  20th,  1792. 

Until,  my  dear  relative,  the  ever  memorable  10th  of  this 
month,  the  quality  of  a  patriot  has  been  not  only  a  reason  for 
exclusion  from  every  post,  but  even  a  motive  for  persecution. 
You  yourself  furnish  an  example.  But  the  time,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  has  at  last  arrived  when  true  patriotism  will  triumph  and 
carry  the  day  against  the  aristocracy.  To  doubt  this  is  even  a 
crime  after  the  National  Assembly  has  just  given  us  patriotic 
ministers.  I  know  them  all  by  reputation,  but  have  not  the 
happiness  of  being  known  to  them.  You  alone,  either  through 
your  acquaintances  or  your  personal  relations  with  them,  can  be 
useful  to  me.  My  patriotism,  as  well  as  my  ability,  especially 
in  litigious  affairs,  is  known  to  you.  I  flatter  myself  that  you 
will  kindly  intercede  for  me  with  the  Minister  of  Justice  in 
order  to  procure  me  a  post  either  in  his  offices  or  anywhere  else. 
You  are  aware  that  I  am  the  father  of  a  large  family  and  not  in 
very  good  circumstances.  My  eldest  son,  aged  sixteen,  who  has 
fled  to  the  frontiers,  has  cost  me  and  still  costs  me  much. 
I  count  on  your  old  friendship  and  zeal  in  obliging.  I  recall  to 
your  mind  our  common  relative  Deviefville,  whose  position  is 
more  grievious  than  I  dare  tell  you. 

I  remain,  my  dear  relative,  your  very  humble  and  very 
obedient  servant, 

Fouquier,  homme  de  loi. 

Rue  Saint  Honore,  No.  356,  opposite  the  Assumption.1 

The  new  regime,  still  trembling  from  the  shock  that 
accompanied  its  birth,  had  need  of  recruits.  Unable  to  find 
them  among  those  calm  and  staid  members  of  society  who 
were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  for  these  would  not  have  risked 
sharing  the  responsibility  of  a  government  originating  in 
revolt,  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  sought  their  adherents 
among  those  outcasts  of  society  who  retained  a  feeling  of 
rancour  against  the  old  regime,  owing  to  their  lack  of 
success,  and  who  hoped  for  better  fortune  in  the  new  one. 
Fouquier-Tinville  was  one  of  them.  Camille  Desmoulins  took 

1  Edouard  Fleury’s  Camille  Desmoulins,  Vol.  I.,  p.  273.  The  Deviefville 
in  question  is  doubtless  that  Vincent  de  VifSfville,  the  gauze  manufacturer 
of  the  Rue  Saint  Martin,  who  was  the  godfather  of  one  of  Fouquier’s 
children. 
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his  petition  into  consideration  and  “  by  means  of  the  votes  at 
his  disposal  in  the  Faubourg  Antoine  ” 1  obtained  the  election 
of  “  his  relative  ”  on  the  new  criminal  tribunal.2  Thus  did  he 
dedicate  him — unwittingly  it  is  true — to  the  most  frightful 
of  reputations.  On  the  other  hand,  eighteen  months  from 
that  time,  Fouquier,  out  of  gratitude,  was  to  obtain  his 
protector’s  head. 

On  mounting  the  steps  of  that  Palais  which  he  knew  so 
well,  and  into  which,  for  nine  years  past,  he  had  slipped  only 
as  an  intruder,  how  keen,  at  this  change  of  fortune,  must 
have  been  the  ex-procurator’s  delight  !  He  could  walk 
about  there  at  his  ease,  without  running  the  risk  of  meeting 
those  from  whom — “  through  disgust  ” — he  had  separated 
himself.  These  had  now  disappeared  and,  in  their  turn,  were 
wandering  about  Paris, — hunted,  in  flight ;  whilst  he  was 
proudly  passing  through  the  anterooms — to  which  he  had 
formerly  been  confined — on  his  way,  as  into  a  conquered 
country,  into  that  ancient  Tournelle  whose  threshold  he 
had  doubtless  never  hoped  to  cross. 

He  set  to  work  immediately.  The  day  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  3  the  court  was  trying  Bachmann,  the  major  of  the 
King’s  Swiss  guards  who  had  been  arrested  on  August  10th. 
The  sitting  lasted  the  whole  day  and  night,  and  was  continued 
on  September  2nd,  which  was  a  Sunday.  On  that  day,  about 
three  o’clock,  whilst  a  beautiful  warm  sun  was  shining  down 
upon  the  quays,  the  cannon  on  the  Terre-plein  of  the  Pont- 
Neuf  began  to  thunder,  throwing  Paris  into  a  fever  at  the  first 
detonation.  From  the  windows  of  the  Salle  Saint-Louis,  a 
crowd  of  astonished  and  disquieted  passers-by  could  be  seen 
gathering  on  the  river  banks  and  bridges, — a  crowd  that  was 
quickly  increased  by  those  whom  the  sound  of  the  guns  had 
brought  out  from  the  narrow  streets  which  intersected  the 

1  Edouard  Fleury’s  Camille  Desmoulins. 

2  Extract  from  the  official  report  of  the  Electoral  Assembly  bearing  the 
name  of  M.  Fouquier- Tinville  as  foreman  of  the  jury  .  .  .  August  28th. 
National  Archives,  W  254.  (Tuetey’s  Repertoire.) 

3  M.  Campardon,  in  Le  Tribunal  rtvolutionnaire  de  Paris,  Vol.  I.,  p.  20 
et  seq. ,  gives  the  list  of  cases  which  Fouquier  had  to  study  and  for  which 
he  drew  up  the  public  prosecutor’s  speech.  The  first  is  dated  September 
1st — the  Cazotte  case,  which  was  heard  on  the  19th. 
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sunlit  line  of  houses  bordering  the  Seine.  Troops  of  people 
poured  from  the  arcade  of  the  Grand  Chatelet  on  to  the 
Pont-au-Change  and  proceeded  towards  the  Palais ;  alarm- 
bells — shrill  or  solemn — pierced  the  clear  air ;  and  the  rattle 
of  drums  sounded  in  the  distance. 

Yet  the  sitting  continued.  By  way  of  the  small  staircase 
of  the  Tour  Bonbec,  which  placed  the  tribunal  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Conciergerie,  the  jailers  conducted 
the  Swiss  guards  who  had  been  imprisoned  since  August  10th. 
and  whom  the  court  was  calling  as  witnesses  against  their 
former  chief.  They  and  their  officers  had  been  thrown  pell- 
mell  among  malefactors.  The  cells,  moreover,  were  filled 
to  overflowing,  the  prison  containing  at  that  time  nearly  five 
hundred  inmates,  retained  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  new 
courts,  and  some  of  them  even  awaiting  trial  since  the 
suppression  of  the  Parliament.1 

About  half-past  four  the  judges  sitting  in  the  Salle  Saint 
Louis  heard  shouts  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the  Palais. 
Such  alarms  were  not  uncommon  ;  for  it  had  frequently 
happened,  during  the  past  year,  that  troops  of  vagabonds, 
prowling  about  the  galleries,  had  pillaged  the  shops.2  This 
time,  however,  the  tumult  quickly  increased ;  so  Villiot,  the 
janitor  of  the  Court,  and  two  office  messengers,  Feuillet  and 
Collin,3  looked  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Corridor 
des  Peintres 4  into  the  men’s  courtyard.  This  yard  was 
ordinarily  full  of  animation,  for  the  prisoners,  whose  rooms 
were  opened  in  summer  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
eight  in  the  evening,5 6  promenaded  there  in  groups  during  the 
whole  day.  But  on  this  occasion  its  occupants  were  in  a 
state  of  extraordinary  agitation.  The  heavy  gate  opening  on 
to  the  central  passage  of  the  prison  was  wide  open,  and  evil- 

1  M.  Alexandre  Tuetey  mentions,  among  others,  a  prisoner  named 
Riston  who,  awaiting  his  trial,  was  at  the  Conciergerie  since  1790.  1U- 
pertoire  yZTi&va i  des  source*  manuscrites  de  l  Ilistoive  de  Paris  pendant  la 
Revolution,  Vol.  VI.  Introduction. 

2  The  same,  Vol.  IV.  Introduction,  p.  lviii. 

3  National  Archives,  F*  1307. 

4  I  retain  the  old  name  under  which  this  part  of  the  long  passage  that 
crossed  the  ancient  parliamentary  buildings  is  inscribed  on  the  plan  of  the 

King’s  Roll. 

6  Tuetey’s  Repertoire  .  .  .  Introduction. 
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looking  men  were  rushing  about,  calling  to  the  prisoners  and 
dragging  out  those  who  resisted. 

With  lightning  rapidity  the  news  spread  that  a  popular 
tribunal  was  sitting  in  the  Cour  du  Mai,  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  flight  of  steps,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  being 
massacred  there.  Dead  bodies  were  already  heaped  up 
behind  the  gilded  railings.  But  soon  this  parody  of  “  j  ustice  ” 
appeared  to  the  infuriated  crowd  to  be  too  slow.  A  band  of 
men  of  the  lower  classes,  excited  by  a  few  ringleaders,  hustled 
the  janitor  Richard,  rushed  into  the  interior  of  the  prison, 
opened  on  their  way  the  gates  leading  to  the  women’s  quarter, 
and  reached  the  steps  which  descended  from  the  central 
passage  into  the  men’s  yard,  The  murderers  were  armed 
with  pikes,  swords,  hatchets,  long  knives  and  iron  bars.  In 
the  courtyard,  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  Gothic  gallery 
under  which  the  cells  were  arranged,  the  prisoners  were 
panic-stricken.  Rushing  towards  their  rooms  they  barricaded 
themselves  in.  But  the  assassins  followed.  Then  there  was 
the  noise  of  struggles,  shrieks,  sobs,  and  despairing  appeals, — 
the  sound  of  doors  being  broken  open  and  blows  following  in 
quick  succession,  crushing  heads  or  piercing  breasts, — the 
streaming  of  blood  and  an  odour  of  carnage  mounting  to  the 
first-floor  windows  where  the  spectators,  white  with  terror, 
had  assembled  ....  But  none  of  these  things  either 
interrupted  or  retarded  the  sitting  of  the  Tribunal  in  the 
Tournelle. 

The  two  northern  corners  of  the  Conciergerie  Courtyard 
were  formed  by  the  base  of  the  Tour  d’ Argent  and  the  Tour 
Bonbec.  Near  to  the  latter,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  winding 
stone  staircase  led  upwards,  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
to  the  anteroom  of  the  Salle  Saint  Louis.  Whilst  prowling 
in  the  yard,  looking  for  victims,  the  assassins  caught  sight  of 
the  open  gate  of  this  staircase.  Did  someone  inform  them 
that  on  reaching  the  top  they  would  find  the  “  Tyrant’s  ” 
Swiss  guards  ?  Anyhow,  they  mounted.  Behold  them  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  Tournelle,  pushing  open  the  high  door  of 
the  court  and  appearing  on  the  threshold  in  their  blood¬ 
stained  rags  and  with  streaming  weapons  !  The  terror  they 
produced  was  such  that  the  Swiss  soldiers  threw  themselves 
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on  the  ground  and  scrambled  under  the  benches  so  as  not  to 
be  seen.  Bachmann,  the  accused,— so  certain  was  he  of  death, 
either  at  the  hands  of  his  judges  or  those  of  the  assassins, — 
alone  resolutely  descended  from  the  arm-chair  in  which  he 
had  been  sitting  for  thirty-six  hours,  and,  as  though  as  to 
say  “Sacrifice  me,”1  presented  himself  at  the  bar.  But 
President  Lavau,  stopping  the  invaders  with  a  gesture, 
adjured  them  in  a  few  energetic  words,  “to  respect  the 
law  and  the  accused  who  was  under  its  sword.”  2  Then  were 
the  murderers  seen  to  retreat  towards  the  door,  silently  and 
with  docility.  They  had  comprehended  that  the  work  they 
were  undertaking  below  with  upturned  sleeves  and  pike  in 
hand,  was  being  completed  by  those  citizens  in  black  cloaks 
and  beplumed  hats.  After  this  fresh  investiture  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  justice,  they  withdrew, — satisfied. 

Thus  did  the  tribunal  receive  its  baptism  of  blood. 

Whilst  the  trial  of  the  heroic  Bachmann  was  being  con¬ 
tinued,  the  assassins  descended  to  the  courtyard  and  resumed 
their  work.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  “new  building” 
was  a  large  cell  with  two  doors,  one  of  them  of  iron.3  At 
the  approach  of  the  revolutionaries,  a  large  number  of 
prisoners — forty,  it  is  said,  but  perhaps  more — took  refuge 
there.  The  doors  were  broken  in  and  the  poor  wretches 
slaughtered  without  distinction.  The  bodies  were  then 
dragged  by  way  of  the  Courtyard,  the  central  corridor  and 
the  clerk’s  office  to  the  Cour  du  Mai,  where  they  were  heaped 
up.  But,  as  they  continued  to  bring  them  from  the  low 
arcade  of  the  prison,  space  was  soon  lacking,  and  they  had  to 
be  carried  out  into  the  Rue  de  la  Barillerie,  in  front  of  the 
railings.  Dead  bodies  were  strewn  even  as  far  as  the  Pont- 
au-Change.4 

The  crowd  crushed  and  jostled  in  order  to  see,  and  women, 
walking  among  the  dead,  turned  them  over  and  joked.  Carts 

1  Bulletin  du  tribunal  criminel  for  August  17th.  Quoted  by  Wallon  in 
his  Histoire  du  tribunal  r&volutionnaire  de  Paris,  Vol.  I.,  p.  23. 

2  Bulletin  No.  10.  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  23. 

3  Nougaret’s  Histoire  des  prisons  de  Paris  et  des  dipartements.  Year  V 
Vol.  II.,  p.  9. 

4  Archives  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  Affair  of  the  3rd  of  Nivdse.  Papers 
relating  to  Francois  Joseph  Pernot. 
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having  been  obtained  to  take  the  bodies  to  the  Montrouge 
quarries,  they  assisted  in  the  work  of  loading,  got  into  the 
vehicles  and,  with  bursts  of  laughter,  paraded  there,  “  like 
washerwomen  on  their  dirty  linen.” 1  Some  of  them  wore 
in  their  corsage,  after  the  manner  of  a  bouquet,  a  gory  ear, 
held  in  place  by  a  pin  ! 2  The  great  attraction,  however, 
was  the  slow  and  terrible  torture  of  Marie  Gredeler, 
who  was  widely  known  through  the  stick  and  umbrella 
depository  which  she  kept  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palais 
Royal.3  After  binding  her  to  a  post,  certain  refined 
torturers  slashed  her  body  with  swords,  nailed  her  feet  to  the 
ground,  and  lit  a  bonfire  of  straw  between  her  legs  ! 4 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  joy  aroused  by  this 
butchery,  the  executioner’s  cart,  soaking  with  blood,  was 
seen  to  draw  up  in  the  courtyard.  Bachmann,  whom  the 
tribunal  had  just  condemned,  mounted  into  it  and  was  taken 
away  to  be  executed  without  the  murderers  claiming  him. 
Thus  did  they  manifest  their  approbation  of  the  court,  whose 
work  they  considered  was  as  “  regenerating  ”  as  their 
own. 

The  massacre  lasted  part  of  the  night  and  was  not 
concluded  until  the  prison,  on  the  following  day,  was  found 
to  be  empty.  Out  of  its  488  prisoners,  378  had  perished, 
including  only  one  woman,  Marie  Gredeler.  Seventv-four 
other  women  and  thirty-six  men  had  been  liberated.5  In 
the  evening  two  commissioners  affixed  seals  on  the  door  of 
the  clerk’s  office,  and  on  Tuesday  Etienne  Cochois,  a  delegate 
of  the  Council  of  the  Commune,  came  to  visit  the  prison. 

1  Prud’homme.  Quoted  by  Cassagnac.  Histoire  de  Girondins  et  des 
Massacres  de  Septembre,  Vol.  II.,  p.  338.  Also  Almanack  des  Honnetes 
gens,  1793. 

2  Almanacks  des  Honnetes  gens,  1793. 

3  Married  to  a  certain  Baptiste,  from  whom  she  lived  apart,  she  had 
been  arrested  on  June  10th  for  mutilating  her  lover  Joseph  Pringault,  a 
soldier  in  the  French  Guards.  Tried  by  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  1st 
arrondissement,  she  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  the  Count  of  Cassa¬ 
tion  had  annulled  the  sentence.  See  E.  Seligman’s  La  Justice  pendant  la 
Revolution ,  p.  411. 

4  According  to  the  Almanack  des  Honnetes  gens,  it  was  a  candle. 

6  These  are  the  figures  given  by  Cassagnac  ( Histoire  des  Girondins  et  des 
Massacres  d,e  Septembre )  and  accepted  by  A.  Tuetey.  See  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Repertoire  gin&rad. 
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All  the  keys  of  the  cells  were  found  and  intrusted  to 
Rouillon,  the  temporary  janitor.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
see  immediately  to  the  cleaning  of  the  stained  and  devastated 
rooms  and  passages,  Jhis  work  lasted  until  September  24th. 
And  thus,  less  than  a  month  after  the  massacres,  the  Con- 
ciergerie  was  ready  to  receive  fresh  inmates.1 

The  assassins  had  been  so  zealous  that  they  left  nothing 
for  the  tribunal  to  do.  Not  one  of  those  “  accomplices  of 
August  10th  ”  for  whose  punishment  it  had  been  instituted 
remained.  However,  the  legislative  Assembly  had  extended 
its  jurisdiction  to  “  all  offences  committed  within  the  district 
of  Paris,”2  and  so,  instead  of  judging  conspirators,  it  devoted 
its  attention  to  a  few  unimportant  thieves.  Fouquier- 
Tinville  has  been  extolled  for  the  equity  and  moderation 
which  he  showed  at  this  time  in  carrying  out  his  duties  as 
Director  of  the  Grand  Jury.  He  is  said  to  have  “conducted 
himself  with  frankness,  integrity  and  humanity.”3  But, 
generally  speaking,  he  had  to  deal  merely  with  thieves  and 
criminals  that  came  under  common  law.  However,  it  is  true 
that,  during  this  period  of  his  judicature,  only  one  political 
sentence  is  attributable  to  him, — that  of  Cazotte,  an  old 
man  of  seventy-four,  accused  of  “  counter-revolutionary 
relations.”  The  hearts  of  the  assassins  of  September  had 
been  touched  by  his  venerable  appearance  and,  on  the  appeal 
of  his  weeping  daughter,  had  spared  his  life.  The  girl  also 
appeared  before  the  tribunal,  but  none  of  the  judges  were 
touched  by  her  tears.  Fouquier-Tinville  took  pity  on  her 
after  his  own  fashion :  he  had  her  imprisoned  in  the 
Conciergerie  until  the  execution  was  over.4 

Unprovided  with  interesting  cases,  the  Extraordinary 
Tribunal  occupied  its  leisure  time  as  best  it  could.  It 

1  Tuetey’s  Repertoire  general,  Vol.  VI.  Introduction. 

2  On  September  20th  the  Assembly  voted  a  fresh  decree  declaring  that, 
when  it  gave  the  Tribunal  of  August  17th  temporary  jurisdiction  over 
offences  committed  within  the  area  of  the  Department  of  Paris,  it  had  not 
intended  to  include  in  them  the  cases  already  before  the  Criminal  Tribunal, 
nor  crimes  of  forgery,  peculation,  extortion,  etc.  Tuetey’s  Repertoire 
general.  Decree  of  September  11th,  1792.  Vol.  VII.,  No.  973. 

3  Buchez  and  Roux’s  Proces  de  Fouquier-Tinville,  XXXIV.,  p.  397.  De¬ 
position  of  Real. 

4  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  36. 
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first  o£  all  applied  for  a  salary  for  its  members,  “who 
worked  night  and  day,  and  performed  very  arduous  duties,”  1 
the  subscribers  to  the  petition,  including  Fouquier-Tinville, 
claiming  an  annual  stipend  of  8,000  livres,  “  plus  a  sum  of 
240  livres  for  dress.”  A  total  sum  of  225,000  livres  was  at 
stake  and  the  government  does  not  seem  to  have  shown  any 
great  haste  in  sanctioning  it. 

On  another  occasion,  seeing  the  necessity  of  making  itself 
popular  and  establishing  its  importance  on  a  sound  basis,  the 
tribunal  delivered  a  judgment  ordering  that  a  cavalry  banner, 
taken  from  the  emigres ,  should  he  conducted  in  a  tumbril, 
under  charge  of  the  executioner,  to  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  and  there  dragged  in  the  mud,  torn  into  shreds 
and  burnt.  The  next  day  “  a  large  crowd  of  people  ” 
witnessed  all  the  magistrates  composing  the  first  section  of 
the  tribunal  issuing  from  the  Palais  gates,  following  a  cart  in 
which  a  flag,  with  a  sign  bearing  the  words  “  Signe  d’infamie 
des  rebelles  a  la  Patrie,”  2  had  been  stuck.  The  procession 
marched  through  the  city  and  on  reaching  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  the  public  executioner  rolled  the  standard  in  the 
mud,  set  fire  to  it  and  scattered  its  ashes  to  the  wind,  as  he 
had  been  ordered. 

This  ceremony  did  not  produce,  perhaps,  the  hoped-for 
effect.  The  Convention  having  replaced  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  it  doubtless  considered  that  the  burning  of  flags 
was  not  a  very  useful  occupation  ;  for  it  issued  a  decree 3 
suppressing  the  tame  tribunal  of  the  17th  of  August.  The 
Court  held  its  last  sitting  on  November  27th.  The 
same  decree  fixed  the  indemnity  usually  accorded  to  judges 
and  magistrates  for  services  rendered.  Seals  were  then  affixed 
on  the  archives,  from  which  six  members  of  the  Convention 
had  just  withdrawn  documents  for  use  in  the  King’s  trial.4 

This  forced  retirement  was  not  accepted  by  the  members 
of  the  court  without  a  good  deal  of  grumbling.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  saw  themselves  deprived 
of  flattering  positions,  the  session  had  been  of  such  short 

1  National  Archives ,  BB16  702. 

Tuetey’s  Ripertoire,  gin&ral,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  991. 

6  November  29th,  1792. 

4  December  10th,  1792.  Tuetey’s  Repertoire  ginAral.  Vol.  VII. ,  No.  1003 
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duration  that  the  total  of  their  emoluments  amounted  to  a 
ridiculously  small  sum.  Loyseau,  the  senior  of  the  (Erectors 
of  the  grand  jury,  became  their  spokesman,  and,  addressing 
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1.  The  two  rooms  of  the  “  Greffe  ”  or  clerk’s  offices.  2.  Offices  where  condemned 
women  awaited  the  hour  of  their  execution.  3.  Reception  room.  4.  “  Escalier 
de  la  Chapelle.  ”  5.  Staircase  of  the  Tour  Bonbec.  6.  Gateway  and  railings 

of  the  women’s  courtyard.  7.  Staircase  known  as  the  “Escalier  de  la  Reine.” 
8.  Passage  leading  to  the  staircase  of  the  Tour  Bonbec.  9.  Cell  occupied  by  the 
Queen  during  the  first  month  of  her  imprisonment  in  the  Conciergerie. 


himself  to  the  minister,  declared  that  “  when  honest  men  who 
had  done  their  duty  in  a  manner  that  was  satisfactory  to  the 
public  were  dismissed, — and  dismissed  without  expressing  to 
them  a  single  word  of  satisfaction,  it  was  indispensable  to  pay 
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them.”!  Others — less  harsh — contented  themselves’  by  asking 
for  assistance,  on  the  fairly  just  plea  that  they  had  sacrificed 
their  employment  and,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  court, 
were  without  resources.  Scellier  was  among  these.  He 
stated 2  that,  having  already  abandoned  his  post  as  president 
of  the  Compiegne  Court  for  a  judgeship  on  the  sixth  Parisian 
tribunal,  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  honour  of  sitting  on 
the  tribunal  of  August  17th  into  resigning  this  latter  posi¬ 
tion.  Consequently  he  was  without  employment.  More¬ 
over,  to  crown  his  misfortune,  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  him 
his  salary.  As  compensation  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  second  Ward.3  As  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  he 
did  not  long  remain  without  a  position.  His  grasp  of  affairs 
during  the  three  months  he  had  carried  out  the  duties  of 
Director  of  the  grand  jury  had  attracted  notice,  and,  after  a 
month’s  forced  idleness,  he  was  given  the  post  of  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.4 

4 

x  National  Archives.  BB16  702. 

2  The  same. 

3  A.  Demarche's  Tribunaux  civils  de  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution,  Vol.  II., 
p.  941.  The  appointment  was  made  on  March  1st,  1793. 

4  Campardon’s  Tribunal  revolutionnaire  de  Paris,  Vol.  I.,  p.  23.  The 
Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  Department  had  been  established  on  February 
15th  in  the  Salle  des  Requetes,  up  to  then  occupied  by  the  Tribunal  of  the 
First  Ward,  which  was  removed  to  the  former  Cour  des  Aides.  See  E. 
Seligman’s  La  Justice  pendant  la  Revolution,  p.  458. 
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The  failure  of  the  Extraordinary  Tribunal  was  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Commune  :  five  royalists  and  a  dozen  thieves 
sentenced  to  death  seemed  a  ridiculous  result,  and  the 
proportions  altogether  wrong. 

Hardly  was  the  King’s  trial  concluded  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  than  the  Montagnards  returned  to  the  idea  of  a  special 
tribunal.  The  mdment  was  favourable.  The  people  of 
Paris,  who  were  without  bread,  were  pillaging  the  shops ;  as 
•  in  September  the  frontiers  were  threatened  ;  and  on  March 
9t,h,  1793,  the  attitude  of  the  populace  was  such  that  several 
deputies  had  reached  their  seats  in  the  Assembly  only  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  The  insurgent  sections  demanded  the 
punishment  of  “  traitors,” — that  vague  word  which  the 
unbridled  populace  applied  to  its  unknown  enemies,  the 
supposed  and  responsible  authors  of  its  suffering  and  dis¬ 
appointments.  And,  finally,  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andre,  a 
Protestant  pastor  and  a  future  baron  of  the  Empire,  came 
forward  as  its  spokesman  and  demanded  from  the  Convention 
“the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal  to  judge, 
without  appeal,  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.''’' 

This  proposal  let  loose  the  storm.  Carrier  considered  it 
excellent ;  a  few  Girondists,  including  Biroteau  and  Guadet, 
attempted  to  struggle  against  it ;  and  Lanjuinais  courage¬ 
ously  fought  against  “  this  violation  of  all  the  principles- 
of  the  rights  of  man.”  But  the  motion  was  carried. 
However,  notwithstanding  this  concession,  the  populace 
still  showed  its  discontent ;  and  the  deputies — terror- 
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strickoa — abstained  from  appearing  at  the  evening  sittings. 
The  Ministers  were  blockaded  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Beurnonville  escaped  by  jumping  over  a  wall,  and 
on  hurrying  to  the  Assembly  found  the  hall  almost  empty. 
Outside  the  mob  was  howling  and  demanding  heads. 
Fortunately,  a  damp  and  bitterly  cold  wind  was  blowing  and 
dispersed  the  rioters.1  But  on  the  following  day,  March 
10th,  the  Convention  hastened  to  obey  its  masters.  The 
spectre  of  September  had  passed  before  its  eyes,  and  it  asked 
itself  the  question, — “  Who  will  protect  me  if  I  do  not  give 
way  ? 11  Paris  was  without  an  army,  without  guards,  and 
without  police.  “  Good  citizens 11  trembled  as  much  as  their 
representatives  at  the  imminent  prospect  of  another 
massacre.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  throw  a  prey  to 
these  snarling  wolves. 

Thus  was  the  decree  of  the  previous  day  surpassed  again 
and  again.  “  Let  us  drink  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of 
humanity,”  cried  Danton.  “  Ordinary  principles  must  not  be 
followed  in  such  a  case  as  this,”  said  Cambaceres ;  “  and  I 
am  opposed  to  the  sitting  being  raised  until  we  have  decreed 
the  organisation  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal.”  Lindet 
proposed  the  abolition  of  all  judicial  forms,  such  as  juries 
and  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Cassation ;  but  Vergniaud 
indignantly  protested  against  the  establishment  of  an 
“  inquisition  that  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  redoubt¬ 
able  than  that  of  Venice.”  To  this  Duhem  replied  :  “  How¬ 
ever  bad  this  tribunal  might  be,  it  will  still  be  too  good  for 
wretches !  ”  And  Cambon  added,  though  he  feared  the 
establishment  of  an  extra-parliamentary  dictatorship : 
“Nothing  can  be  too  harsh  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution  !  ”  It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  court 
should  have  jurymen,  and  that  they  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Convention.  Satisfied  with  this  result,  the  deputies 
were  about  to  disperse,  but  at  that  moment  Danton  rushed 
into  the  Tribune. 

He  has  often  been  accused, — and  he  accused  himself,  later, 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  one  of  its  victims, — of  having  been 
the  instigator  of  the  terrible  tribunal.  He  even  on  that 
1  Unpublished  diary  of  Celestin  Guitard. 
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account  asked  “  the  pardon  of  God  and  man.” 1  But,  in 
supporting  the  new  institution  with  the  weight  of  his 
eloquence,  his  intentions  were  clear.  “  Since  someone  has 
dared,”  he  said,  “  to  recall  those  sanguinary  days  which  every 
good  citizen  has  deplored,  I  will  say  that  if  a  tribunal  had 
then  existed,  the  people,  who  have  so  often  and  so  cruelly 
been  reproached  for  those  days,  would  not  have  stained  them 
with  blood.  .  .  Let  us  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  pre¬ 
decessors  ...  let  us  be  terrible,  to  spare  the  people  being 
so  .  .  .  let  us  organise  a  tribunal,  not  well,  for  that  is 
impossible,  but  in  the  least  ill  manner  possible.  .  .” 

It  was  thus  “  under  the  direct  invocation  of  the  days  of 
September,  and  as  though  to  replace  them  legally,  that  this 
tribunal  was  to  be  instituted  ”  ;  2— a  fact  that  should  not  be 
forgotten  if  we  would  fully  understand  its  sanguinary  history. 

“  In  the  least  ill  manner  possible,”  Danton  had  said.  The 
court  was  not  well  organised.  But  it  was  done  quickly. 
On  the  same  day,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Convention  framed 
the  iniquitous  law,  which,  in  a  manner  then  unforeseen,  was 
to  rebound  on  so  many  of  its  members.  The  god-mothers  of 
this  new  instrument  of  the  Terror  were  riot,  famine,  fear, 
cowardice  and  impotence ;  its  god-fathers,  the  assassins  of 
September  2nd. 

The  decree  ordered  that  the  Convention,  without  inter¬ 
mission,  should  appoint  the  judges  and  jurymen,3  the  latter 

1  “Danton,  placed  in  a  cell  next  to  Westermann,  spoke  continuously. 

‘  It  was  on  such  a  day,’  he  said,  ‘  that  I  instituted  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  hut  for  that  I  ask  the  pardon  of  God  and  man.  My  object  was 
not  that  it  should  be  the  scourge  of  humanity,  but  that  it  should  prevent 
a  renewal  of  the  September  massacres.’  ”  Riouffe’s  Mimoires  d’un  (Utenu. 

2  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  56. 

3  Clause  II. — The  tribunal  shall  be  composed  of  a  jury  and  five 
judges.  ... 

Clause  IV". — The  judge  who  was  elected  first  shall  preside,  and,  in 
case  of  absence,  be  replaced  by  the  one  who  is  oldest. 

Clause  V. — The  judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  National  Convention 
by  a  relative  majority  of  votes,  which,  nevertheless,  must  not  be  lower 
than  a  quarter  of  the  votes. 

Clause  VI. — The  tribunal  shall  have  a  Public  Prosecutor  and  two 
assistants  or  deputies,  appointed  by  the  Convention.  .  .  . 

Clause  VII. — At  to-morrow’s  sittings  the  National  Convention  shall 
appoint  twelve  citizens  of  the  department  of  Paris  and  the  four  neigh¬ 
bouring  departments  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  jurymen,  and  four  sub¬ 
stitutes  of  the  same  department  to  replace  jurymen  in  case  of  absence.  .  . 
(Monileur  of  March  12th,  1793). 
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to  be  chosen  among  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  department 
of  Paris  and  the  four  neighbouring  departments.  The 
ballot  took  place  on  March  13th.  The  voters  numbered  371, 1 
and  their  choice  fell  upon  persons  who  were  necessarily 
unknown  to  a  large  majority  of  the  deputies.  The  first  to 
be  elected,  with  173  votes,  was  Liebaut  of  the  Doubs. 
Pesson,  a  Vendome  judge,  received  167.  The  third  with  165 
votes,  was  a  native  of  Toulouse,  an  ex-juge  de  paix,  and  a 
friend  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  2  of  Delmas,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Convention  of  the  Haute-Garonne, — a  man 
named  Jacques  Bernard  Marie  Montane,  who  under  the  red 
regime,  had  carried  out  the  duties  of  special  lieutenant  to 
the  Seneschal’s  Court  at  Toulouse.  A  similar  number  of 
votes  were  accorded  to  a  certain  Desfougeres,  of  the  Chatre. 
Dufriche-Desmadeleines,  of  Alen^on,  brother  of  the  deputy 
Valaze  ;  Grandsire,  of  Noyon  ;  and  Etienne  Foucault, — 
respectively  agriculturist,  employee  at  a  breeding-stud,  and 
liquidator’s  clerk, — obtained  ex-aequo ,  162  votes.3 

The  following  deputy  judges  were  next  elected:  citizens 
Champertois  and  Roussillon,  of  Paris,  and  Joseph  Tartanac, 
a  judge  of  Valence  and  a  former  deputy  at  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Faure  was  elected  Public  Prosecutor  (180  votes), 
with  Fouquier-Tinville  (163),  Donze-Verteuil  and  Lescot- 
Fleuriot  (162  votes)  as  his  assistants.  Out  of  precaution, 
two  additional  Deputy  Public  Prosecutors  were  also  elected  : 
Bellot,  a  national  commissioner  of  Falaise,  and  Natte, 
a  Paris  lawyer.  Then  the  twelve  jurymen4 *  and  their  twelve 
substitutes  6  were  chosen. 

1  The  Convention  consisted  of  749  members,  consequently  half  the 
deputies  abstained  from  voting. 

2  Letter  from  Montana  to  Fouquier-Tinville.  National  Archives, 
W  121.  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  463. 

3  National  Archives ,  KIP',  25. 

4  Their  names  are  as  follows  :  Dumont,  of  the  Somme,  residing  in  Paris  ; 
Brisson,  Mayor  of  Beauvais  ;  Coppins,  of  Provins  ;  Lagrange,  Major  of 
the  St.  Cloud  National  Guard  ;  Lenglier- Defeuq  ui&res  ;  Cabanis,  doctor  ; 
Jourdeuil,  of  the  Bonne-Nouvelle  section  ;  Fallot,  ex-Procui-ator  of  the 
Commune  of  St.  Cloud ;  Poulain,  judge  at  Chartres  ;  Gannet,  elector  of 
Paris  ;  Laroche,  Mayor  of  Auteuil ;  and  Fournier,  of  the  Hotel  J.  J. 

Rousseau  (sic). 

6  Freteau,  ex-member  of  a  constituent  assembly ;  Hattinguais, 
National  Commissioner  at  Meaux  ;  Leroy,  of  Coulommiers  ;  Maignon,  on 
the  Comit6  de  Surveillance  (sic) ;  Oaudin,  lawyer ;  Brochet, '  of  the 
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This  list  of  unknown  names  caused  the  Minister  of  Justice 
great  perplexity.  It  was  his  duty  to  inform  the  interested 
pai  ties  of  the  honour  the  Convention  had  done  them,  but 
unfortunately  he  did  not  know  their  addresses.  So  he  was 
obliged  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Assembly,  which,  except 
in  the  case  of  some  ten  of  the  elected,  was  unable  to  supply 
any  indication.  It  was  actually  in  ignorance  of  the  residence 
of  the  men  in  whose  hands  it  had  placed  the  fortune  and  lives 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  citizens  ! 1 

At  last,  on  the  25th,  the  notices  were  sent  out.2  But 
fresh  vexations  followed.  Many  refused  their  services,  and 
Faure,  who,  having  received  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
had  been  appointed  Public  Prosecutor,  claimed  that  he 
was  “  worn  out  ”  by  his  work  as  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor 
to  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  Department  of  Paris.  His 
post  fell,  therefore,  to  the  next  on  the  list,  Fouquier-Tinville, 
who,  as  the  following  letter  shows,  accepted  with  great 
eagerness: — 


Paris,  March  29th,  1793, 


the  2nd  year  of  the  Republic. 

Citizen  Minister, 

Ever  anxious  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  I  have  made  it  a  duty  to  accept  the  position  to  which 
they  have  kindly  appointed  me.  Consequently  I  accept  the 
post  on  the  Extraordinary  Tribunal  to  which  the  Convention,  by 
its  decree  of  the  15th  of  this  month,  appointed  me,  but  reserving 
the  right,  however,  of  resuming  my  duties  as  Deputy  Public 
Prosecutor  on  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  Department  of  Paris, 


Marseilles  Section  ;  Chancerel  de  Courville,  senior;  Pierre  Duplain,  of 
the  Marseilles  Section ;  Sctintex  (sic),  doctor ;  Grandmaison  ;  Chrestien  ; 
and  Ghasseloup. 

National  Archives,  BB30,  25.  The  names  in  italics  are  those  of  jury¬ 
men  who  refused  to  serve  or  who  did  not  answer  to  their  names. 

1  “  .  .  .  As  this  proclamation  indicated  the  residence  of  only  a  very 
small  number  of  the  citizens  elected,  I  had  inquiries  made  the  same  day  at 
the  various  committees,  but  without  obtaining  further  information.  My 
predecessor  (Gohier  had  succeeded  Garat  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice  on 
March  20th)  wrote  to  the  Convention  on  the  21st  and  the  23rd.  .  .  .  The 
Committee  handed  him  a  list  of  the  residences  of  ten  of  the  members 
chosen.”  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Justice.  National  Archives,  BB4 
bis,  25. 

2  Except  to  Tartanac  and  Chasseloup,  whose  residences  could  not  be 
discovered.  National  Archives,  BB4  bis,  25. 
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in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  National  Convention  of  the 
27th  of  this  month. 

Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  to  the  Criminal 
Tribunal  of  the  Department  of  Paris, 

Fouquier-Tinville, 

rue  St.  Honore  no.  356. 

To  the  Citizen  Minister  of  Justice.1 

Warned  by  the  short  life  of  the  tribunal  of  August  17th 
of  the  frailty  of  revolutionary  institutions,  the  poor  wretch, 
who  had  so  long  lived  in  poverty,  feared  to  relinquish,  for 
a  post  that  would  perhaps  prove  to  be  ephemeral,  his  position 
on  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  Department  of  Paris.  So 
he  took  precautions.  His  reputation,  moreover,  was  not  yet 
made,  and  his  personality  was  little  known.  A  letter  from 
the  Minister  of  Justice  calls  him  “  Fouquet-Tinville,”  and 
the  Moniteur  refers  to  him  under  the  name  of  “  Foctainville.”  2 

The  ex-Procurator  decided,  indeed,  to  take  no  risks  until 
an  additional  decree8  had  announced  that  public  officials 
appointed  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  posts  and,  when  their  work  on  the  court  was 
over,  return  to  their  duties.  The  object  of  this  measure  was 
to  guard  against  refusals,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be 
numerous.  And  in  fact,  the  tribunal  came  very  near  never 
holding  a  sitting,  for  want  of  magistrates,  since  only  two 
judges  and  a  deputy  judge — Montane,  Foucault,  and 
Roussillon  4— accepted  out  of  the  ten  who  had  been  chosen. 
Citizens  Blot  and  Natte,  who  had  been  appointed  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutors,  did  not  reply  ;  and  out  of  the  twenty-four 
jurymen  fourteen  refused  to  serve  :  some  on  the  plea  of 
illness,  others  because  they  felt  that  the  duties  were  beyond 
their  strength  or  intellectual  capacity,  and  others,  again, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  could  not  abandon  their  occupa¬ 
tions.6 

1  National  Archives,  BB1  bis,  25. 

2  Mine.  Roland  wrote  “  Fonquaitainville.  ” 

3  March  27th.  Campardon,  Vol.  1.,  p.  10. 

4  National  Archives,  BB30,  25. 

6  Brisson,  Mayor  of  Beauvais,  and  Lenglier  de  Feuqui^res,  district 
receiver.  National  Archives,  BB4  bis,  25. 
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Faced  by  this  great  difficulty,  Gohier,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  considered  that  the  tribunal  could  not  begin  its 
work,  and  so  pressed  the  Convention  to  have  a  fresh  election.1 
But  the  Assembly  got  over  it  by  deciding  that  ten  jurymen 
were  sufficient,  and  so  gi’eat  was  its  haste  to  satisfy  the 
populace,  that  the  new  tribunal,  in  spite  of  its  illegal 
insufficiency,  was  authorised  to  sit.2 

Moreover,  those  who  had  accepted  their  appointments 
were  equally  anxious  to  prove  their  zeal.  On  March  28tli, 
they  assembled  at  the  Palais.  Among  those  present,  in 
addition  to  Fouquier-Tinville, — who  had  come  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  was  blowing,  for  he  had  not  yet  sent  the 
Minister  his  letter  of  acceptation,3— were  his  two  deputies. 
The  first,  Donze-Verteuil,4  was  an  unfrocked  Jesuit,  a  man  of 
fifty,  “  honey-tongued  and  wheedling  in  manner,”  with  grey 
hair  and  eyebrows,  a  high  forehead,  grey  eyes,  short  chin,  and 
a  round,  full  face.  He  had  formerly  obtained  recognition  by 
a  translation  of  Aulus  Gellus  and  the  publication  of  an 
erudite  work  entitled  “  Derniers  sentiments  des  plus  illustres 
personnages  condamnes  a  mort ,”  5  which  indicates  a  curiosity 


1  “  The  Convention,  on  examining  the  list  (of  refusals!  which  I  have 
placed  before  it,  will  be  convinced  of  the  difficulties  that  prevent  the 
Tribunal  setting  to  work  as  promptly  as  circumstances  require.  The 
number  of  judges  would  be  complete,  since,  according  to  the  term  of  the 
law,  three  can  deliver  a  judgment,  and  two  judges  and  a  deputy  judge 
have  already  accepted  and  are  present.  But  there  is  still  only  a  single 
Deputy  Public  Prosecutor ’’-Donze-Verteuil,  as  Lescot-Fleuriot,  who 
later  accepted,  was  still  hesitating— “  and  the  number  of  jurymen  and 
their  substitutes  reaches  only  ten,  whereas  there  ought  to  be  twelve. 
These  obstacles  would  disappear  if  the  Convention  saw  fit  to  increase  the 
number  of  deputy  judges  and  jurymen,  and  by  choosing  them  among  the 
citizens  of  Paris  the  court  could  enter  on  its  duties  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  ...”  National  Archives,  BB30,  25. 

2  Decree  of  March  28th,  1793. 

3  As  will  be  seen  it  is  dated  March  29th. 

4  Joseph  Francjois  Ignace  Donze-Verteuil  was  born  at  Belfort  about 
1743.  See  Levot’s  Histoire  de  la  Ville  et  du  Port  de  Brest  pendant  la 
Terreur.  But  the  author  is  in  error  in  giving  1736  as  the  date  of  Donz6- 
Verteuil’s  birth.  In  1793  he  declared  that  he  was  fifty  years  of  age. 

5  Paris,  Moutard,  1775,  2  vols.  in  12°.  In  1793  Donzti-Verteuil  lived 
at  15,  Rue  Saint  Pierre,  in  the  Montmartre  quarter.  His  letter  accepting 
the  post  of  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  is  preserved  at  the  National 
Archives  (BB4  bis,  25),  and  is  as  follows 

“Paris,  March  25th,  1793. 

Citizen  Minister, — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  informing  me  of  my 
appointment  to  one  of  the  posts  of  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  to  the 
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that  is  almost  akin  to  predetermination.  Fouquier’s  other 
assistant  was  Lescot-Fleuriot.  He  was  born  at  Brussels  of 
French  parents  1  and  was  forty-two  years  of  age.2  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a  contractor  and,  on  behalf  of 
the  Due  de  Liancourt,  worked  the  turf-bogs  of  Groues,  in  the 
Oise.  Married  in  1788  to  a  Mile.  Belloir,3  he  lived  in  a  very 
poor  sort  of  manner  until  1789,  at  which  time  he  called 
himself  an  architect  and  sculptor.4  During  the  early  riots, 
he  attracted  attention  by  his  ardour  and  the  frequency  with 
which  he  added  patriotic  titles  to  his  name.5  He  signed 
himself :  “  Lescot-Fleuriot,  member  of  the  Commune  of 
August  10th,  elector  of  the  Louvre  Section,  one  of  the 
notables  accepted  by  the  totality  of  the  Sections  for  the 
definite  municipality  of  the  City  of  Paris,  and  a  good 
Jacobin,  No.  13  Quai  de  rEcole.”  6 

Montane,  the  eldest  of  the  three  judges  who  composed  the 

Extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal  created  by  the  National  Convention. 
I  declare  that  I  accept  this  post,  because  it  offers  a  prospect  of  rendering 
great  services  to  the  Republic — a  prospect  of  great  work  and  even  a 
certain  amount  of  peril.  I  will  endeavour  to  merit  the  confidence  which 
the  nation  has  shown  in  me  through  the  agency  of  its  representatives. 

“  Your  fellow-citizen,  Donze-Verteuil,  Rue  St.  Pierre,  Montmartre 
quarter,  No.  15.” 

1  Lescot-Eleuriot’s  father  was  born  at  Sarrelouis  (Moselle)  of  a 
Burgundian  father  and  a  Champenois  mother.  Papiers  inedits  trouvis  chez 
Robespierre,  Vol.  III.,  p.  301. 

2_Birth  certificate  of  “  Joannes  Baptista  Edmundus,  filius  Nicolai  Lescot 
et  Ernestoe  Ehlelinck,”  parish  of  Saint  Nicolas,  Brussels,  September  ‘27th, 
1751.  National  Archives,  T,  501. 

3  On  April  22nd,  1788.  Framboise  Madeleine  Belloir,  who  signed  herself 

Belloir  de  Jailly,  was  the  daughter  of  Jean  Francois  Belloir,  commoner 

of  Paris,  and  Madeleine  Genevieve  Caillaux,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  des 
Petits-Carreaux,  in  Paris.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Lescot-Fleuriot’s 
fortune  consisted  of  household  goods,  clothes,  linen,  and  ready  money  to 
the  total  value  of  1,200  livres.  His  bride’s  trousseau  was  valued  at  1,000 
livres.  (National  Archives,  T,  501.)  They  had  three  children  :  Jean 
Francois,  who  died  on  November  7th,  1791,  at  the  age  of  three,  which 
points  to  the  fact  that  he  was  born  only  a  few  months  after  the  marriage  ; 
Jean  Baptiste  Edmond,  born  on  April  11th,  1789;  and  Bernard  Hugue 
Francois,  who,  born  on  September  12th,  1791,  died  on  August  3rd,  1792. 
The  godfather  of  the  last-named  was  Bernard  Hugue  Maret,  a  lawyer  and 
the  future  Due  de  Bassano. 

4  Though  he  called  himself  “architect,  he  was  merely  an  “  employ 6 

aux  bdtiments  de  la  ville  ”  in  the  offices  of  the  architect  Paillette,  and  he  is 
so  denominated  in  the  death  certificate  of  his  first  child.  Lescot  Fleuriot 
was  the  author  of  the  bust  of  Le  Peletier  which  ornamented  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  Convention.  J 

5  National  Archives,  T,  501. 

6  The  same. 
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whole  body  of  magistrates  of  the  tribunal,  met  for  the  first 
time,  on  that  same  day,  his  two  assessors  :  the  agriculturist 
Etienne  Foucault  and  the  enthusiast  Antoine  Roussillon.  The 
former  was  a  mediocre  1 2  and  savage  personage  who  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaimed  his  programme  by  the  words,  “  we  must 
have  blood  !  The  people  cry  for  blood  ! 112  The  latter,  who, 
successively  naturalist,  surgeon  and  gunner,  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  in  1791,  was  a  club  orator,  an  apologist  for  the 
September  massacres,  and  an  ex -juryman  of  the  tribunal  of 
August  17th, — a  wholly  ridiculous  fellow  who  dreamed  of 
universal  brotherhood.  His  letter  of  thanks,  on  hearing  of 
his  appointment  as  a  judge,  paints  his  portrait.  “  May 
Heaven  grant,”  he  writes,  “  that  j  ustice  triumphs,  that  all  the 
enemies  of  the  People  be  destroyed,  that  men  have  the  savage 
virtues  of  Republicans,  and,  in  short,  that  they  become 
better.  We  shall  then  have  no  further  need  of  judges, 
cannon,  sabres  and  bayonets ;  we  shall  turn  them  into 
agricultural  implements  and  be  happy.  But  that  time  is  still 
far  off*.  Your  fellow  citizen  Roussillon,  1).M.  elector  of  the 
Marseilles  Section,  2,  rue  Serpente.”3 

The  jurymen  were  Dumont,4 *  Coppin,6  Fallot,6  and  Ganey,7 
of  whose  past  we  know  nothing ;  Hattinguais,  a  national 
commissioner  of  Meaux ;  Didier-Jourdeuil,  a  tipstaff  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  third  ward,  a  member,  in  September,  of  the 
Police  and  Watch  Committee,  a  “  civil  messenger,”  of  the 
Marseilles  Section,  and  “  one  of  the  soldiers  who  gained  liberty 
against  the  tyrants  and  Austrian  traitors  of  the  Tuileries  ”  !  8 
Leroy,  mayor  of  Coulommiers  and  ex-Marquis  de  Monflabert, 
a  name  and  title  which  he  hid  under  the  less  compromising 
nick-name  of  “  Dix-Aout  ”  ; 9  Brochet,  an  ex-lackey  10  and  the 


1  “  He  was  a  man  of  very  mediocre  ability,”  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  11. 
In  1793  Foucault  lived  at  43,  Rue  de  Chabanais.  National  Archives, 
BB30,  25. 

2  Wallon,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  111.  3  National  Archives,  BB30,  25. 

4  Of  the  Somme,  and  resident  in  Paris.  6  Of  Provins. 

8  Ex-procurator  of  the  Commune  of  St.  Cloud.  7  Elector  of  Paris. 

8  Tuetey’s  Repertoire  general,  Vol.  IV.,  2301  ;  Vol.  V.,  243,  246,  4110 


to  4112,  &c. 

9  “Dix-Aout”  lived  at  the  Hotel  de  Nevers,  Rue  d’Orleans  Saint 

10  No.  43,  Rue  Saint  Andre  des  Arts.  National  Archives,  BB30,  25,  and 
Domenget’s  Fouquier •  Tinville. 
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member  of  a  revolutionary  committee  ;  Pierre  Nicolas  Chre¬ 
tien,  a  coffee-house  keeper  of  the  Rue  Favart,1  the  tyrant  of 
his  section,  and  the  great  cup-bearer  of  the  sans-culottes ;  and 
finally,  the  tenth,  Dr.  Cabanis,  the  epicurean  friend  of  philo¬ 
sophers  and  former  messmate  of  Mirabeau.  Much  astonished, 
doubtless,  must  Cabanis  have  been  to  find  himself  in  such 
company,  where,  however,  he  was  not  long  to  remain, 2 — and, 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  greatly  ill  at  ease  among  those 
colleagues  whom  the  Convention  had  given  him,  and  whose 
vulgarity  of  language  and  manners  perhaps  inspired  him  with 
that  horror  of  demagogism  which  later  brought  him  the 
esteem  of  Napoleon. 

Of  all  these  men,  Fouquier  alone  was  an  habitue  of  the 
Palais.  He  felt  that  he  was  at  home  there,  and  so  undertook 
to  receive  his  new  confederates  and  pilot  them  about.  Where 
were  they  going  to  hold  their  sittings  ?  Doubtless  in  the  old 
Tournelle,  where  the  tribunal  of  the  17th  of  August  had 
already  held  its  short  session.  But  the  seals  were  still  affixed 
on  the  clerks1  offices.3  As  to  the  Salle  Saint  Louis  and  the 
Petite  Tournelle,  they  were  being  used  by  the  Requests 
Section  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Fouquier,  however,  had 
thought  of  a  better  place  than  any  of  these.4  Followed  by 
the  coffee-house  keeper  Chretien,  the  servant  Brochet,  the 
unfrocked  priest  Verteuil,  the  contractor  Lescot,  the  sans¬ 
culottes  “  Dix-Aout,”  and  the  others,  he  familiarly  wandered 
through  the  old  Palais,  and,  on  reaching  the  Grand1  Chambre, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  High  Court  for  the  past  two 
years,  forced  open  the  door.  The  sitting  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  was  over ;  the  hall  empty.  Fouquier  at  once 
reached  the  spot  whence,  in  the  days  when  he  ran  about  the 
corridor  in  his  worn-out  shirt  aud  tattered  frock-coat,  he  had 

1  No.  414,  Place  des  Italiens. 

2  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  resigned. 

:l  After  the  suppression  of  the  Tribunal  of  August  17th  seals  had,  in  fact, 
been  placed  on  the  clerks’ offices,  containing  the  archives.  Official  report 
of  M.  Etienne  Lambert,  “juge  de  paix”  of  the  Pont-Neuf  section.  National 
Archives,  BB19,  702.  Tuetey’s  Repertoire  general,  Vol.  VII.,  1002. 

4  On  March  23rd,  Lulier,  the  Procurator  Syndic  of  the  Department  of 
Paris,  had  pointed  out  to  the  Ministry  that  the  Grand’  Chambre  was  the 
only  place  where  the  new  tribunal  could  hold  its  sittings  ( Chancery 
Archives.  Revolutionary  Tribunal).  National  Archives,  BB90. 
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obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  seats  of  the  Seguiers  and 
d’Aguesseaus.  Sitting  down,  he  invited  Montane  to  take  the 
president’s  arm-chair,  motioned  the  other  judges  to  their 
seats,  and  decided  that  it  was  there  they  would  hold  their 
sittings.  The  minister  would  never  refuse  his  authorisation  ; 
for  was  it  not  necessary  that  the  revolutionary  tribunal  should 
show  its  predominance  over  all  other  jurisdictions  ?  Was  it 
not,  in  its  turn,  going  to  be  the  Supreme  Court,  judging 
“without  appeal”?  Had  it  not  a  right  to  this  Grand’ 
Chainbre,  which  had  so  long  been  considered  to  be  the 
tabernacle  of  justice,  and  whence,  formerly,  there  had  gone 
forth  those  irrevocable  decrees  before  which  even  the  Kino- 
himself  had  had  to  bow  ? 

And,  indeed,  the  idea  pleased  the  Government.  The 
same  day  the  Minister  of  Justice  ordered  the  Procurator 
Syndic  of  the  Department  of  Paris  to  prepare  without  delay 
“  the  chamber  where  the  Court  of  Cassation  usually  sits,  so 
that  the  extraordinary  Tribunal  may  this  day  and  without 
the  slightest  loss  of  time  establish  itself  there.”  1  When,  on 
the  following  day,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  came 
to  the  Palais  to  hold  their  sitting  they  found  the  Grand’ 
Chambre  already  occupied  by  workmen.  Speaking  on  their 
behalf,  Abrial,  the  Government  Commissioner,  protested 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form ; 2  he  despatched  an  express 
to  the  Minister  to  urgently  obtain  his  authorisation  to 

1  Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Procurator-Syndic  of  the  Department 
of  Paris,  on  March  29th,  1793,  to  Citizen  Giraud,  architect.  National 
Archives,  F13,  1279. 

Extract  from  the  register  of  deliberations  of  the  Directory  of  the 
Department,  of  Thursday,  March  28th,  Year  II  of  the  Republic. 
National  Archives,  F13,  1279.  In  giving  this  date  I  may  once  more  point 
out  the  confusion  that  resulted  to  the  calendar  from  the  era  of  liberty  and 
equality,  and  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Republican  days  of  the 
month. 

2  “  March  29th,  1793  Year  2  (sic) 

of  the  French  Republic. 

“  Citizen  minister, 

I  have  just  heard  that  yesterday,  after  our  sitting,  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  came  and  established  itself  in  the  court-room  used 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation.  I  have  already  informed  you  of  all  the 
inconveniences  to  the  public  service  which  may  result  from  this.  But 
since  we  cannot  avoid  them,  we  must  attenuate  them  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  necessary  to  transport  the  greffe  and  the  countless  documents  preserved 
there  to  that  of  the  Salle  Saint  Louis,  otherwise  known  as  the  old 
Toumelle,  which  has  since  been  used  by  the  Tribunal  of  August  17th 
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remove  the  seals  affixed  on  the  dependencies  of  the  Tournelle, 
and  the  Court  of  Cassation  then  emigrated  to  the  Salle 
Saint  Louis.  The  Minister  made  a  somewhat  pitiable 
excuse.  He  pointed  out  that  “  the  necessity  of  setting  the 
Extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal  to  work  immediately,  the 
commodiousness  of  the  court-room,  and  its  extent  had  made 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
the  trouble  of  a  removal.”  1  It  was  manifest  to  everybody 
that,  in  the  government’s  anxiety,  one  jurisdiction  took 
precedence  over  all  others — that  of  which  Fouquier-Tinville 
was  the  life  and  soul. 

Fouquier  displayed  astonishing  activity.  On  the  noon  of 
the  29th — quite  unconcerned  at  the  disorder  which  his 
intrusion  caused  in  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  whilst  the  tribunal  was  hastily  removing — he  assembled 
in  the  Grand’  Chambre  his  four  judges  (Dufriche- 
Desmadeleine  had  arrived  from  Aleucon)  and  ten  jurymen, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  President  Montane,2  swore  “  to 
observe  the  laws  or  die  at  their  posts  defending  them.”  All 
of  them  then  passed  into  the  Council  Chamber,  provisionally 
situated  in  the  former  Fourth  Chamber  of  Inquiries,  to 
proceed  to  appoint  the  “  officers  ”  of  the  court.  As  chief  clerk 
they  unanimously  chose  3  a  certain  Nicolas  Joseph  Paris,  who, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  confused  with  the  murderer  of  the 
patriot  Lepeletier,  had  adopted  the  name  of  “  Fabricius.” 
He  was  a  friend  of  Danton.4  The  magistrates  next 
appointed  the  tribunal’s  officers  of  health :  two  doctors, 


But  the  seals  are  still  affixed  there.  It  will  be  expedient  to  remove  them 
without  losing  a  minute.  Therefore,  I  send  you  an  express. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Executive  Authority. 

Aerial.  ” 


National  Archives,  BB4bis,  '24. 

1  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  Citizen  Abrial,  Government 
Commissioner  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  March  29th,  1793.  National 
Archives,  BB4bia,  24. 

2  Montane  was  evidently  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  for 
he  would  not  have  had  sufficient  time  to  arrive  from  Toulouse  bv 
the  29th. 

3  National  Archives,  U,  1021. 

4  Douarche’s  table  mentions  a  certain  Nicolas  Joseph  Paris,  clerk  to 
the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  Marseilles  section  and  an  elector,  who 
would  appear  to  have  been  appointed  a  deputy  judge  on  the  tribunal  of 
the  3rd  arrondissement  on  April  4th,  1793.  Was  this  man  Paris- 
Fabricius  ? 
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Thery 1 2  and  Naury,  and  a  surgeon  named  Souberbielle,  ex¬ 
senior  surgeon  to  the  35th  division  of  the  Gendarmerie. 
They  then  made  the  Jacobin  Nicolas  printer  of  the  tribunal, 
and  appointed  four  tipstaffs,  a  janitor  and  two  office 
messengers.  Finally,  Fouquier-Tinville  appointed  as  his 
private  secretary  an  old  comrade  of  the  days  of  his  poverty 
named  Bonnet,  an  ex-procurator’s  clerk,3  an  ugly,  embittered 
and  envious  man  with  a  glass  eye,  the  fixedness  of  which 
completed  his  sinister  aspect. 

Three  days  were  employed  in  arranging  the  Court  room, 
and  undoubtedly  also  in  making  the  cloaks  and  plumed  hats 
for  the  new  magistrates.  On  April  2nd  they  were  ready  to 
appear  in  public.  The  Grand’  Chambre  was  thrown  open  to 
the  people  and  the  tribunal  began  its  sittings  with  speeches 
by  the  president,  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  foreman  of  the 
jury — all  three  solemnly  promising  the  crowd  absolute  devotion 
to  “  the  commonwealth  ”  and  blind  obedience  to  the  laws. 
They  then  decided  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Convention 
to  express  to  it  similar  feelings.  In  magnificent  weather, 
beneath  a  clear  spring  sky,  the  procession  of  black  cloaks, 
surmounted  by  black  feathers,  crossed  the  city,  which  was 
astonished  at  this  continual  succession  of  fresh  institutions 
destined  to  assure  its  happiness.4 


1  Thery  was  recommended  by  Robespierre.  Campardon,  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  I., 
p.  159. 

2  Tuetey,  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  IV.,  2725.  See  also  Vol.  II.,  2121  and  2829. 

3  Levot  (loc.  cit.)  gives  Bonnet  as  having  been  a  Procurator  at  the 
Chatelet.  But  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  the  Chambre  des 

Avou6s.  .  . 

4  Whoever  would  know  the  state  of  anxiety  in  which  Parisians  lived 
during  those  early  months  of  1793  will  find  precious  indications  in 
the  newspapers  of  that  period.  A  few  days  after  March  10th,  when 
an  imminent  renewal  of  the  massacres  was  feared,  the  Courrier  RApublicain 
published  the  following  note  :  “  Paris  is  tranquil  ;  but  it  is  the  tranquillity 
of  stupor,  the  calmness  of  astonishment  and  terror.  It  is  with  a  feeling 
of  horror  that  we  look  around  us  ;  for  we  are  surrounded  by  monsters 
and  precipices.  The  most  horrible  conspiracy  of  which  History  has  ever 
spoken  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  forth  within  our  walls  .  .  .  The 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  has  been  charged  to  reveal  this  horrible  conspiracy 
to  the  eyes  of  Europe.”  (Issue  of  March  14th.) 

A  few  days  later,  the  same  journal  (issue  of  March  20th)  wrote  :  “  Pans 
enjoys  tranquillity,  but  this  may  very  likely  be  only  provisional  ...  We 
are  still  walking  on  the  volcanoes  of  Etna  .  .  .  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  must  proceed  with  rigour  against  assassins  and  traitors.” 

On  March  26th  there  was  this  cry  of  despair  :  “  Where  are  we?  At  the 
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On  reaching  the  Riding-School,  in  the  Tuileries,  where  the 
Convention  sat,  the  members  of  the  tribunal  were  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Montane  delivered  another  speech;  and  the 
magistrates,  after  taking  the  civic  oath  in  the  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  were  invited  to  the  honours 
of  the  sitting.  They  then  returned  to  the  Palais  in  the 

order  in  which  they  had  come. 

The  preparation  of  the  court-room  was  completed  during 
the  two  following  days.  But  Fouquier-Tinville  would  at  first 
regard  this  as  only  a  partial  installation.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  had  abandoned  the  Grand’  Chambre,  which  was 
the  most  important  thing,  and  also  a  few  of  the  rooms 
adjoining  it;  but  its  judges,  on  taking  refuge  in  the 
Tournelle,  had  not  evacuated  the  forty-one  offices  situated  on 
the  various  floors  of  the  old  building  which  connected  the 
Tour  d’ Argent  and  the  Tour  Bonbec.  The  staff  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  therefore  obliged  to  restrict 
itself  to  the  premises  of  the  Batiment  Neuf. 

It  would  seem  that  Fouquier  chose  the  Fourth  Chamber  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiries  as  the  Tribunal’s  Council  Chamber.1 
He  established  his  office  in  the  Tour  de  Cesar,  where  the 
former  parliamentary  refreshment-room  was  situated  2  ;  whilst 
President  Montane  took  possession  of  the  Tour  d’ Argent,  the 
former  office  of  the  First  President.  As  the  Court  of 

close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  we  have  so  many  books,  so  many 
philosophers,  so  many  orators  and  savants,  we  end  with  civil  war  !  ” 

Finally,  on  April  5th,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  work  of  the 
tribunal,  there  are  the  words  :  “  Tranquillity  still  reigns  in  the  city.  The 
gaming-houses,  dancing-saloons,  theaties,  and  all  other  haunts  of  pleasuie 
are  open  and  frequented  as  in  the  calmest  times.  Our  capital  resembles 
those  smiling  and  fertile  plains  which  lie  at  the  base  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  security  ?  Philosophy  is  astonished 
at  it ;  patriotism  afflicted  by  it.” 

1  In  the  account  for  work  executed  by  Trabuchy,  a  chimney-sweep, 
during  the  year  1793,  we  find  the  following  very  clear  indication  :  “  Fixing, 
in  the  Salle  clu  Gonseil,  of  a  faience  stove  for  the  warming  of  the  said  room 
and  the  tribunal  adjoining,  the  front  of  the  said  stove,  on  the  Salle  du 
Conseil  side,  being  three  feet  in  height  and  five  feet  in  depth,  whilst  on  the 
tribunal  side  it  is  three  feet  in  height  and  twenty-six  inches  in  depth. 
Fixing  of  another  stove,  opposite  the  other  and  of  the  same  height  and 
width,  in  the  window  opening  of  the  same  tribunal.”  An  examination  of 
the  plans  show  that  these  details  can  refer  only  to  the  Quatrieme  des 
Enquetes,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Council  Chamber  was  situated  there. 
National  Archives,  _Fri  1279. 

2  National  Archives,  F15  1280. 
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Cassation  used  the  refreshment-room  situated  on  the  first- 
floor  of  the  Tour  Bonbec,  another  had  to  be  found  for  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  so  it  was  placed  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  new  building,  above  the  Council  Chamber,  in  three 
rooms1  looking  on  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Conciergerie.2 
Next  to  this  buvette  was  the  jurymen’s  room,  the  windows  of 
which  also  opened  on  to  the  prison  yard,  and  into  which 
one  could  pass  direct  from  the  restaurant.3  The  Public 

Prosecutor’s  offices  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  floor, _ that 

is,  the  former  dependencies  of  the  Council  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department.4  Most  of  these 
arrangements  were,  however,  only  provisional.  Haste  was 
necessary  and  little  work  was  ordered.  Fouquier  merely  had 
the  fine  marble  chimney-piece  removed, — the  only  remains  of 
the  splendours  of  the  Grand’  Chambre.5  A  few  tiled  floors 
were  repaired  0  and  railings  were  put  up  in  the  corridors  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Tournelle.7  But  the  former  Grand’  Chambre  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  modified :  they  respected 
e\en  the  pcti  cpict  du  roi ,  which  dated  from  the  days  of  the 
Parliament  and  which  seems  to  have  been  preserved.8 

Even  before  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  Fouquier- 
Tinville  grew  in  importance.  A  decree  of  April  5th  author¬ 
ised  him  to  prosecute  either  by  virtue  of  his  office,  or  on  the 

1  The  refreshment-room,  properly  so-called  ;  the  jurymen’s  dining-room  ; 
and  the  room  at  the  bach.  Trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  deposition  of  the 
woman  Morisan.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXV.,  pp.  19  and  20.  In  the 
bill  of  the  chimney-sweep  Trabuchy,  we  find  a  reference  to  “a  stove  for 
the  jurymen’s  dining-room.”  National  Archives,  F13,  1279. 

2  “Thence  the  jurymen  ascended  to  the  refreshment-room  from  the 
windows  of  which  they  could  see  passing  ...  the  victims  they  were 
going  to  sacrifice.”  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  467.  “As  the 
jurymen  were  growing  impatient,  we  ascended  to  their  room.  Buchez  and 
Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  477. 

3  Herman  denied  “  having  entered  through  the  refreshment-room  into 
the  jurymen’s  room.”  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  477. 

4  “Fouquier  re-ascended  to  his  office.  ...”  Declaration  of  Nicolas 
Tavernier,  tipstaff  of  the  tribunal.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  14. 

The  plans  of  the  new  building,  showing  the  original  distribution  of  its 
rooms,  are  at  the  National  Archives,  H,  744-745. 

5  National  Archives,  F16,  580.  6  National  Archives,  F16,  580. 

7  Citizen  Cordonnier’s  bill  for  ironwork  for  the  Conciergerie  and 
Tribunal. 

8  It  can  be  seen  in  Bouillon’s  large  engraving  representing  “Marie 
Antoinette  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.” 
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accusation  of  the  constituted  authorities  or  simple  citizens. 
The  whole  country  was  delivered  over  to  his  caprice.  The 
only  persons  whom  the  deputies  excepted  from  his  dictator¬ 
ship  were  the  ministers,  the  generals  and  themselves.  Letters 
addressed  to  him  passed  through  the  post  free  of  charge,  in 
order  to  give  free  scope  to  anonymous  accusers.  For  ten 
days  past  the  Convention  had,  in  addition,  furnished  him 
with  such  an  arsenal  of  laws  that  almost  every  head  in 
France  was  at  his  mercy.  There  was  death  for  any  emigre 
— for  anybody  who  could  not  show  that  he  had  been  in 
continued  residence  since  May  9th,  1792.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  crime  of  having  emigrated  ;  it  sufficed 
if  the  accused  were  unable  to  bring  evidence  to  the  contrary.1 
There  was  death  for  any  priest  who,  not  having  taken  the 
oath  before  March  23rd,  had  avoided  the  transportation 
decree  or  returned  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  And 
there  was  death  for  whosoever  was  convicted  of  having  written 
or  printed  works  tending  to  dissolve  the  Convention,  or 
counselling  murder  and  pillage.  It  was  an  emigre ,  Louis 
Guyot  des  Maulans,  who  first  stood  the  brunt  of  these 
terrible  laws. 

In  an  admirable  work  published  some  thirty  years  ago,  H. 
Wallon  analysed  all  the  cases  tried  by  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.2  It  is  therefore  out  of  the  question  either  to  follow 
or  summarise  these  definitive  volumes.  My  only  ambition  is 
to  reconstitute,  as  far  as  possible,  the  life  of  the  tribunal  and 
its  physiognomy.  In  this  oft  written  history  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  collecting  certain  facts  that  are  of  a 
nature  to  complete  the  picture, — particularly  those  which 
will  enable  us  to  perfect  the  silhouette  and  fathom  the 
mentality  of  the  men  who  assumed  this  terrible  task. 

For  instance,  at  their  first  sitting,  on  April  6th,  1793,  and 
which  was  the  prologue  of  a  sanguinary  drama  of  sixteen 

1  Law  of  March  28th,  1793. 

2  Ilistoire  du  Tribunal  Rtlvolutionnaire,  de  Paris,  avec  It  journal  de  ses 
actes,  by  H.  Wallon,  member  of  the  Institute.  Paris  :  Hachette,  1880. 
0  vols.  in  8°.  Fifteen  years  before  Wallon,  M.  Emile  Campardon  published 
under  the  title  of  Le  Tribunal  R&oolutionnaire  de  Paris,  two  very  remark¬ 
able  volumes,  based  on  original  papers,  and  which  form  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  revolutionary  documents. 
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months,  unparalleled  in  any  history,  the  accused,  Guyot  des 
Maulans,  a  Poitiers  nobleman,  who  had  been  arrested  on 
December  12th  of  the  preceding  year  at  Bourg-la-Rcine  and 
found  in  possession  of  two  passports  and  a  white  cockade, 
appeared  on  a  charge  of  having  emigrated, — a  capital 
offence.  Fouquier-Tinville  surpassed  himself.  He  delivered 
a  speech  for  the  prosecution  that  was  “  full  of  force,  full  of 
energy,  and  which  at  every  word  breathed  forth  the  scorching, 
electrical  fire  of  the  purest  patriotism.” 1  After  this,  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  observed  in  criminal  courts. 
President  Montane  summed  up  the  case,  wrote  down  the  list 
of  questions  which  the  jurymen  were  to  answer,  and  handed 
them  the  text,  with  the  indictment  and  other  documents 
calculated  to  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion. 

The  accused  was  then  taken  into  an  adjoining  room  and 
the  jury  retired.  During  its  absence  the  tribunal  remained 
sitting.  A  crowd  of  inquisitive  spectators,  packed  together 
behind  the  barrier  which  separated  the  body  of  the  court¬ 
room  from  the  part  reserved  for  the  public,  patiently  awaited 
the  much  discussed  issue.  Those  acquainted  with  the  new 
laws — and  they  were  rare — predicted  the  verdict ;  but  the 
large  majority  of  those  present,  and  especially  the  women, 
were  unable  to  imagine  that  a  man  who  had  harmed  nobody 
would  be  punished  by  death.  Suddenly  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
announced  that  the  jurymen  were  ready  to  return.  When 
they  had  reached  their  seats,  the  President  asked  them,  one 
after  the  other,  for  their  reply  to  his  questions.  Many 
a  time,  in  that  terrifying  silence,  was  the  fatal  “  Yes  ” 
repeated.  Montane  then  ordered  that  the  accused  be 
brought  into  court,  and  when  he  had  appeared,  “  free  and 
without  irons,”  informed  him  of  the  jury’s  decision.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  tribunal,  wearing  his  beplumed  hat,  was 
next  seen  to  rise  ;  it  was  the  public  prosecutor,  with  whose 
name  the  attentive  spectators  were  already  acquainted. 
In  a  few  words  Fouquier-Tinville  demanded  the  application 
of  the  law,  and  the  President,  again  addressing  the  accused, 

1  Le  glaive  vengeur  de  la  Republique  frangaise,  ou  Galerie  rdvolutionnaire 

.  .  .  etc.  Quoted  by  Wallon. 
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asked  him  if,  on  that  subject,  he  had  anything  to  add  to  his 
defence. 

A  feeling  of  anguish  reigned,  without  the  crowd  under¬ 
standing.  The  impassive  jurymen  and  the  judges,  in  their 
black  cloaks  and  under  their  black  plumes,  appeared  grave 
and  solemn  at  the  bottom  of  the  court,  where,  owing  to  its 
dimensions,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  it 
was  almost  dark.  The  rapidly  exchanged  conversations,  the 
gloomy  faces  of  the  magistrates,  who  seemed,  automatically 
and  as  though  with  terror,  to  be  setting  in  motion  an 
unknown  machine,  some  formidable  crusher  whose  speed 
it  was  felt  was  increased  by  their  quick,  low-spoken  words — 
these  and  other  unaccustomed  things,  conjectured  rather  than 
understood,  wrung  the  people’s  hearts  and  made  them  hold 
their  breath. 

The  president’s  hat  was  seen  to  incline  first  to  the  left  and 
then  to  the  right.  Montane  was  asking  his  assistant  judges 
for  their  opinion.  “  Death,”  said  the  youngest.  “  Death  ” 
repeated  the  second.  “  Death  ”  added  the  president,  on  his 
own  account.  And  thereupon  he  rose  to  deliver  judgment. 
At  this  moment  a  moan  came  from  the  spectators.  It  was 
not  a  murmur,  but  sobs.  At  first  they  wept  silently  ;  then 
with  a  loud  noise.  Those  honest  people  of  Paris,  who  called 
for  vengeance  on  their  enemies  and  who  dreamed  of  an  army 
of  “tyrannicides,”  were  not  yet  stony-hearted.  Their 
increasing  emotion  spread  to  the  magistrates  and  the  jury. 
Mouths  were  seen  to  twitch ;  foreheads  to  bow,  and  tears  to 
How  ;  and  whilst  Montane,  making  an  effort,  announced  the 
sentence,  all  who  surrounded  him  wiped  their  eyes  and,  with 
heaving  shoulders,  tried  to  hide  their  tears.1 

Hard  is  the  apprenticeship  in  the  case  of  certain  occupa¬ 
tions.  But  it  would  also  seem  that  the  more  redoubtable 
they  are  the  more  quickly  we  grow  familiar  with  them. 
The  tribunal,  however,  was  still  in  the  beginner’s  stage.  Its 
verdicts  were  dictated  apparently  by  no  fixed  rules ;  its 
justice  was  distributive.  It  condemned  to  death — this  time 


1  “  On  delivering  judgment  on  Guyot  des  Maulans, 
and  almost  all  the  spectators  burst  into  tears.” 
Quoted  by  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  89. 


the  judges,  jurymen, 
he  glaive  vengeur. 
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without  tears — ex-Major-General  Blanchelande,1  but  ac¬ 
quitted  Lieutenants  de  Dumouriez,  Heugel,  Lanoue,  and 
Miranda.  Miaczinski,  Devaux,  and  Lescuyer,  whose  guilt  was 
as  equally  unproved,  were  sent  to  the  guillotine.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  were  suspected  of  being  emigres ,  the  court  was 
without  pity.  Gabriel  du  Guiny,  a  young  naval  lieutenant 
of  thirty,  was  condemned  for  having,  out  of  prudence, 
adopted  a  false  name  whilst  returning  from  the  Spa  waters. 
Antoine  Juzeaud,  twenty- three  years  of  age,  was  also 
sentenced  because,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  he  had  confidentially 
told  a  waiter  at  his  hotel  that  he  had  returned  from  Brussels 
and  was  a  nobleman. 

lhe  same  irresolution  was  shown  in  the  suppression  of 
seditious  remarks.  An  aged  priest,  who  had  taken  the 
oath  to  the  civil  constitution,  was  acquitted,  although, 
speaking  of  the  authorities,  he  had  said  :  “  They  promise 

us  more  butter  than  bread.”  But  an  ex-soldier  was  handed 
over  to  to  the  executioner  for  having  roared,  when  drunk, 
that  “  I  ranee  was  too  big  for  a  Republic.”  A  woman  ot 
fifty-six,  named  Catherine  Clere,  servant  to  a  literary  man, 
had  shouted  “  Vive  le  roi  !  ”  in  the  street,  at  midnight.  She 
had  been  drinking.  To  the  observations  of  passers-by,  she 
replied  “  that  all  the  canaille  who  were  dictating  laws 
to  honest  folk  ought  to  be  massacred” — a  remark  which 
she  emphasised  by  singing  counter-revolutionary  songs. 
Brought  before  the  tribunal,  she  could  remember  nothing  of 
what  had  passed,  yet  was  found  guilty  “  of  having  attempted 
to  re-establish  the  monarchy  ”  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  2 
The  making  of  remarks  whilst  in  a  state  of  drunkenness 
was,  however,  a  crime  which  seemed  to  call  for  indulgence. 
On  April  19th,  Masuyer,  deputy  for  the  Saone-et-Loire, 
mounted  into  the  tribune  of  the  Convention.  “  I  ask  to 
speak,”  he  said,  “  in  the  name  of  Holy  Humanity.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  being  prepared  the  execution  of 
an  unfortunate  cook,  an  aged  woman  who  has  been  condemned 
to  death  for  making  indiscreet  remarks.  I  demand  a  reprieve 
of  twenty-four  hours  and  an  inquiry  by  the  Legislative  Com- 

1  On  April  15th,  1793. 

3  On  April  18th,  1793.  See  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  135. 
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mittee.” 1  Isnard  supported  the  resolution  and  sought  to 
enlarge  the  question  by  saying  “  that  the  tribunal  had  con¬ 
formed  to  the  law  but  that  the  law  needed  reforming.” 
Murmurs  followed,  and  an  unknown  deputy  interrupted 
with  the  words,  “  This  woman  was  convicted  of  having 
spoken  in  favour  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention.  The 
law  is  explicit  on  the  matter  and  she  must  be  executed.” 
And  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Moreover, 
Fouquier-Tinville  had  not  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings ;  even  before  the  discussion  was  over  the  poor 
servant  was  executed.2 

The  Convention,  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  judge  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  prosecutor  was  carrying  out  his 
duties,  replied  by  giving  its  absolute  approval.  The  machine 
was  working  according  to  its  wishes.  The  vote  of  the  19th, 
was  equivalent  to  a  satisfecit  of  encouragement.  Feeling 
that  he  was  supported,  Fouquier-Tinville  continued  his  task, 
— certainly  not  timidly  but  with  reserve.  During  this  month 
of  April  the  tribunal  found  that  in  eight  cases  there  was  no 
ground  for  a  prosecution,  delivered  nine  sentences  of  death, 
and  acquitted  eight  of  the  accused,3  among  whom  must  be 
mentioned  Marat,  who,  accused  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  at  the  sitting  of  April  12th,  had  escaped  from  prison 
and  appeared  at  the  Palais  on  the  23rd,  on  the  eve  of  the 
judgment.  Montane  questioned  him;  and  then,  unable  to 
bear  the  idea  of  the  “  Ami  du  Peuple  ”  passing  the  night 
among  the  counter-revolutionaries  imprisoned  at  the 
Conciergerie,  reserved  a  room  for  him  at  the  tribunal.4 

1  Courrier  Ripublicain,  April  20th  1793. 

2  In  its  account  of  the  trial  of  Catherine  Cl&re,  the  Courrier  Rtpnblicain 
of  April  20th  wrote  :  ‘  ‘  The  official  counsel  for  the  defence  assured  the 
tribunal  that  the  accused  was  drunk,  but  she  replied  that  she  never 
drank  wine.  Witnesses  stated  that  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind,  but 
she  responded  that  her  reason  had  never  been  impaired,  that  she  repeated 
what  she  had  said  and  persisted  in  her  opinion.”  This  manifestly  semi¬ 
official  note  tends  to  show  that  the  poor  woman  was  a  fanatic.  This 
version,  however,  is  absolutely  contradicted  by  her  examination,  the 
principal  points  of  which  are  published  by  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  134. 

8  During  the  mouths  of  April  and  May,  1793,  the  Criminal  Chamber  of 
the  Department  of  Paris  condemned  to  death  ninety-one  common  law 
criminals,  the  majority  of  whom  were  convicted  for  forging  Assignats. 
Courrier  R<!publicain,  June  9th,  1793. 

4  Cainpardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  53. 
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Marat  was  the  object  of  the  most  zealous  attentions. 
Municipal  officers  and  police  administrators  hastened  to 
watch  over  him  for  fear  he  were  poisoned  ;  whilst  ardent 
citizens  accompanied  the  dishes  as  they  were  being  brought 
from  the  restaurant,  and  sealed  up  the  decanters  of  wine  ! 1 
This  was  the  prelude  for  a  triumph  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  doors  being  opened  on  the  24th  the  Grand’  Chambre 
was  packed  with  people.  Briquet,  one  of  the  tipstaffs  of  the 
tribunal,  had  sold  seats.2  The  judges  entered.  On  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  “  Ami  du  People  ”  he  was  greeted  with  applause. 

Citizens,  he  shouted,  “  it  is  not  a  guilty  man  who  is  before 
you  but  the  apostle  and  martyr  of  liberty.”  Henceforth  he 
directed  the  proceedings.  The  indictment,  drawn  up  by  the 
legislative  committee,  stated  that  the  accused  had  aimed,  in 
his  newspaper  and  writings,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Convention.  Marat  undertook  his  own  defence ;  the  jury 
retired  to  consider  their  verdict ;  and  the  accused  was 
immediately  acquitted.  Whereupon  the  crowd  climbed  over 
the  barriers,  hoisted  Marat  on  to  a  table,  and  then,  covering 
him  with  palms  and  wreaths,  carried  him,  shoulder-high, 
through  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  3  and  down  the  steps  of  the 
Cour  du  Mai.  Bearing  their  idol  towards  the  Convention, 
followed  by  a  wildly  enthusiastic  crowd,  they  forced  passers- 
by  along  the  route  to  take  off  their  hats  and  cry  “  Vive 
Marat !  A  bas  les  Brissotins  !  ”  As  to  the  hero  himself,  he 
was  almost  hidden  under  branches  and  garlands  of  green  oak 
leaves  ;  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that,  every  now  and  then, 
his  hideous  face  and  disordered  clothes  could  be  seen  under 
the  mass  of  greenery.  On  reaching  the  Assembly,  rather 
embarrassed  by  his  triumphal  trappings,  he  was  seen  to 
remove  the  wreaths  which  covered  his  forehead,  and  it  was 
whilst  holding  them  in  his  hand  that,  hugged  and  kissed, 
he  was  carried  to  the  tribune.4  In  the  evening  at  the 
Jacobins,  there  was  a  similar  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  and  so 

1  Mortimer  Ternaux’s  Histoire  de  la  Terreur.  Quoted  by  Wallon. 

2  He  was  dismissed.  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  30,  note. 

3  This  is  the  scene  represented  in  Boilly’s  well-known  picture  preserved 
in  the  Lille  Art  Gallery. 

4  Desessarts’  Prods  fameux. 
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great  was  the  crowd  of  adorers  that  one  of  the  stands  broke 
down.1 

Thus  did  the  special  public  which  frequented  the  Grand’ 
Chambre  accustom  itself  to  play  its  part  at  the  sittings  of 
the  tribunal.  It  took  the  role  of  a  noisy  supernumerary,  un¬ 
ceremoniously  manifesting  its  docile  approbation.  As  equally 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Fouquier,  whose  popularity 
was  great,  as  by  the  eloquence  of  the  defending  counsel,  they 
applauded,  with  a  naive  confidence,  every  verdict. 
D’Esparbes,  acquitted  after  a  glowing  speech  for  the  defence 
by  Tronson-Ducoudray,  was  escorted  by  the  crowd  to  the 
foot  of  the  grand  perron.2  When  judgment  was  passed  on 
D’Harambure,  the  accused,  who  was  also  acquitted,  passed 
over  the  barrier  which  separated  him  from  the  spectators  and 
made  them  a  speech.3  Magistrates  and  j urymen  took  their  part 
in  these  effusions  ;  they  embraced  the  acquitted,  congratulated 
them,  received  their  thanks,  and  exchanged  with  them  touch¬ 
ing  proofs  of  sensibility.  These  stirring  scenes  lent  the  sittings 
the  attraction  of  a  feuilleton  that  is  crammed  with  unforeseen 
vicissitudes.  Frequenters  of  the  court  took  a  pleasure  in 
reading  the  expressions  of  anguish  on  the  faces  of  the  accused, 
or  in  watching  for  the  way  in  which  the  condemned  would 
bear  their  sentence.  Almost  all  these — unacquainted  with 
the  law  which  punished  them — were  stupefied.  Mention  is 
made  of  one  of  them,  Jean  de  Clinchamp,4  ex-prior  of  Clisson, 
who,  on  hearing  his  sentence  of  death,  repeated  time  after 
time  :  “  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  ”  Another,  bowinrc 
to  the  public  prosecutor,  said :  “  Much  obliged  to  you !  ” 
Luttier,  an  ex-soldier,  flew  into  a  passion  and  “  called  the 
gods  to  witness  that  he  would  never  pardon  those  who 
condemned  him  to  death.” 5  But  the  one  who  had  much 
more  interested  the  spectators  was  young  Du  Guiny,  who,  on 
hearing  the  verdict,  delivered  this  little  speech :  “  It  is 
customary  to  show  a  little  indulgence  to  an  unhappy  man 

1  Courrier  ripublicain,  April  26th,  1793. 

2  The  same,  May  2nd,  1793. 

3  The  same,  April  24th. 

4  Sentenced  on  April  20th. 

5  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  passim. 
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who  has  been  sentenced  to  death.  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  m  privacy  with  Mademoiselle  Urban.  She  is  the  only 
person  to  whom  I  am  attached,  and  I  have  something  impor¬ 
tant  to  communicate  to  her.”  The  judges  were  touched,  and 
consulted  each  other,  but  Fouquier  opposed  the  request. 
His  hnal  words  were  greeted  by  a  cry  from  the  end  of  the 
court.  It  was  Mademoiselle  Urban.  She  was  carried  away 

m  a  swoon.  It  was  rumoured  that  she  was  a  poor  girl  of 
the  Palais  Royal.1 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  months  to  come,  the  sittings 
kept  to  the  cautious  forms  of  regular  tribunals.  Clear 
indications  of  this  are  furnished  by  the  trial  of  twenty-seven 
prisoners,  leaders  or  accomplices  in  the  Breton  conspiracy. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Fouquier  had  brought  before  the 
judges  so  large  a  number  of  accused.  They  were  seated  on 
tour  benches, -  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  prisoner,  M.  de 
la  Guyomarais,  senior,  who  was  honoured  with  an  arm-chair.3 
I  he  trial  began  on  June  4th,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  five  counsel  for  the  defence,  Tronson-Ducoudray, 
Cliauveau-Lagarde,  Julienne  Villain  de  Lainville,  Labezardel 
and  Pol  let,  were  at  a  long  table  in  front  of  the  benches  on 
which  their  clients  were  seated.  Opposite,  and  behind  the 
clerks,  were  the  members  of  the  jury.  The  tribunal  was 
composed  of  President  Montane  and  three  judges,  with 
Fouquier- J  inville,  Dufriehe-Desmadeleine  and  Roussillon  as 
public  prosecutors.  Fouquier-Tinville  was  at  his  desk,  at 
the  foot  of  the  judges’ bench,  and  the  clerk  Fabricius  was 
seated  in  front  of  the  jurymen’s  table. 

The  sitting  opened  with  the  calling  over  of  the  names  of 
the  accused.  Each,  on  hearing  his  name,  replied  either 
Present  or  “  It  is  I.”  The  President  then  requested  the 
twelve  jurymen  individually  to  take  the  oath,  the  prescribed 
form  of  which  he  read,  as  follows  : — “  Citizens,  you  swear  and 

1  Courrier  rdpublicain,  April  22nd,  1793. 

It  seems, :as  will  be  seen  below,  that  the  famous  gradins,  arranged  as  in 
an^  amphitheatre,  were  not  constructed  until  later. 

Care  was  taken  to  indicate  to  each  of  the  judges  the  seats  occupied  by 
the  accused  with  their  names,  so  that  they  could  follow  the  examinations 
without  confusion. 
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promise  to  examine  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  the 
charges  brought  against  the  aforesaid  accused ;  to  com¬ 
municate  with  no  one  after  your  declaration  ;  to  heed  in  this 
court  neither  hatred,  nor  fear,  nor  affection  ;  to  for m  youi 
opinions  in  accordance  with  the  charges  and  means  of  defence 
and  in  conformity  with  your  consciences  and  personal  convic¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  impartiality  and  firmness  which  beseem  a 
free  man.” 1 

One  after  the  other  the  jurymen  rose  and,  with  outstretched 
hand,  replied:  “I  swear  it.”  During  this  ceremony  the 
accused  remained  standing.  The  President  then  requested 
them  to  sit  down,  asked  each  of  them  his  name,  age,  profession 
and  place  of  residence,  and  finally  added,  as  criminal  procedure 
required, — ii  Be  attentive  to  what  you  are  about  to  heal. 
Clerk,  read  the  indictment.” 

When  this  document  had  been  read,  Montane,  again 
addressing  the  accused,  said  : 

“  That  is  what  you  are  accused  of.  You  will  now  hear  the 
charges  which  are  to  be  produced  against  you.  Usher,  call 
the  witnesses.” 

At  this  point,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  Tronson- 
Ducoudray,  rose  and  asked,  as  much  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues 
as  of  himself,  for  sufficient  time  to  study  the  large  number 
of  documents  relating  to  the  case.  After  taking  Fouquier’s 
opinion,  the  President  consulted  for  a  few  moments  with  the 
judges,  and  postponed  the  continuation  of  the  proceedings 
until  June  7th. 

The  day  having  arrived,  proceedings  began  at  nine  and 
were  continued  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  entire  time 
being  occupied  by  the  reading  of  seized  documents,  official 
reports,  and  depositions  of  absent  witnesses.  At  six  o’clock, 
after  a  suspension  of  three  hours,  to  enable  the  magistrates 
and  jurymen  to  eat,  the  tribunal  returned  into  court.  The 
witnesses  were  then  called,  and  immediately  requested  to  retire 
into  an  adjoining  room,  whence  they  were  brought  one  by 
one.  Led  to  the  bar,  each  replied  to  the  President’s  questions 
concerning  his  age,  residence  and  profession,  took  the  oath  to 


1  National  Archives,  W  273. 
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rk  f:  trUth’  a!ld  beSan  his  evidence.  The  accused, 
through  their  counsel,  could  ask  the  President  to  question  the 
vu  nesse.s.  The  President  himself  likewise  put  questions; 
and  often  also  both  jurymen  and  judges.1 

•  I1’6  s^mg  of  June  7th  concluded  at  half-past  ten  at 
igit.  The  lighting  of  the  huge  hall  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  consisting  as  it  did  of  merely  two  lamps  with 
lenectors,  attached  to  the  wall  behind  the  judges,  and  a  few 
wax  or  tallow  candles  placed  here  and  there  on  the  tables  of 
the  clerks,  the  public  prosecutor,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defence.  let  this  was  better  than  in  the  days  of  the 
arliament,  when  the  Grand’  Chambre  was  illuminated  by 
two  yellovv  wax  torches,  one  on  the  advocate’s  table  and  the 
other  on  the  desk  of  the  First  President.4 

ilie  hearing  of  witnesses,  continued  at  nine  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  was  interrupted  at  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon  and  recommenced  at  five.  At  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  public  prosecutor  asked  the  court  to  postpone 
the  case  until  the  day  after  the  morrow  « in  order  to  give 
him  tune  to  produce  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.”  &On 
Sunday,  June  9th,  the  Breton  prisoners  did  not,  therefore 
ascend  to  the  tribunal,  which  occupied  its  leisure  time  in 
sentencing  to  death  a  timid  upholsterer,  named  Louis 
Begmnet,  who  had  not  consented  to  enlist  in  the  Republican 
army  until  his  wife  had  threatened  to  divorce  him.  Hardly  had 
he  reached  his  regiment  than  he  tried  to  persuade  his  com¬ 
rades  to  desert  to  the  Vendeens.5 

The  “  Affaire  de  Bretagne,”  as  the  case  was  called,  came  up 
again  on  the  10th,  but  Fouquier  asked  for  a  further  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  two  days.  During  this  time  the  tribunal  suspended 

2  Domenget’s  Fouquier -Tinville  et  le  tribunal  rdvolutionnaire. 

A  °1279?C°Unt  f°r  hghtlng  the  evolutionary  tribunal.  National 

“  Wall’on  (Vol  I  p.  245)  says  “bougies.”  But  wax  candles  were  a 
f"j'lLiUf,Ury  ^  that  tune,  and  even  tallow  ones  soon  became  very  rare 
In  1795  the  tribune  of  the  Convention  was  lit  by  a  wax  candle.  Tissot’s 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  Vol.  V.,  p.  39f>.  -ussot  s 

4  Souvenirs  de  Me.  Berry er,  Yol.  I. ,  p.  72. 

nv '  rtvolutionnaire,  No.  51.  Several  witnesses  for  the 
defence  testified  that  the  accused  was  weak-minded,  and,  indeed  the 
remarks  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  which,  moreover,  he  denied 
form  a  series  of  extravagances  in  complete  disaccord  with  reality.  ’ 
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work,  so  that  it  was  not  until  Wednesday,  the  12th,  that 
the  proceedings  definitely  began.  Three  days  were  taken  up 
in  hearing  witnesses  and,  occasionally,  in  questioning  the 
accused.  On  the  Saturday,  at  noon,  all  the  witnesses  having 
been  called,  Fouquier-Tinville  began  his  speech  for  the 
prosecution,  the  reading  of  which  lasted  more  than  half-an- 
hour.  The  sitting  was  then  suspended  until  five  o  clock, 
when  the  speeches  for  the  defence  were  begun,  and  continued 
far  into  the  night.  They  occupied,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  and  were  not  concluded  until  the  morning  of  the 
17th. 

At  the  afternoon  sitting  the  jurymen  retired  into  their 
room.  The  magistrates  were  to  wait  for  their  return — and 
they  waited  for  twelve  hours,  the  whole  night,  dozing  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  tallow  candles.  At  last,  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  ringing  of  a  bell  announced  that  the 
jurymen  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  work.  Re-entering 
the  court,  they  returned  to  their  seats.  Each  of  them  then 
replied  to  the  President’s  questions.  And  after  this  the 
judges  voted,  in  an  audible  voice.  Twelve  of  the  accused 
were  condemned  to  death  and  two  to  transportation,  whilst 
the  others  were  acquitted. 

They  had  all  been  waiting  since  the  previous  day  “  in  a 
small  room  very  near  to  the  tribunal.”  Those  who  had 
been  acquitted  were  first  brought  into  court,  and  among 
them  were  two  noble  women,  Mme.  de  Virel  and  Mme. 
d’Allerac,  whose  sister,  Mme.  de  la  Fonchais,  had  been 
condemned.  To  these  the  President — standing  and  with 
covered  head — read  the  verdict,  after  which  he  declared  the 
sitting  at  an  end.  Such  was  a  trial  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  in  June,  1793. 

Whilst  the  unfortunate  men  and  women  whose  execution 
was  to  take  place  the  same  day  were  being  led  away,  and  at 
the  moment  that  Mme.  de  la  Fonchais  was  being  dragged  by 
the  gendarmes  along  a  labyrinth  of  passages,  Mme.  de  Virel 
and  Mme.  d’Allerac  were  seized  with  such  a  poignant  fit  of 
despair  that  three  of  the  jury,  attracted  by  their  cries, 
hastened  to  them. 

Courage  !  Mesdames  ;  have  courage  !  ”  they  said.  “  Your 
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religion  should  inspire  it  and  also  bring  you  consola¬ 
tion.”  1 

All  these  men,  therefore,  were  not  without  pity.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  which  guided  them  offered,  however,  every  desirable 
guarantee  ;  and  the  magistrates  proceeded  in  their  work  with 
prudent  slowness  and  a  great  respect  for  judicial  forms.  But 
the  law  they  had  to  dispense — that  law  which  the  Convention 
had  voted  so  hastily — -bound  them  as  in  a  vice,  so  that  some¬ 
times  even  they  themselves  were  terrified  by  its  implacable 
severity. 

Thus  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the  “  assassins  ” 
of  the  member  of  the  Convention  Leonard  Bourdon,  which 
began  on  June  28th  and  lasted  a  fortnight.  Thirteen  in¬ 
habitants  of  Orleans  appeared  on  a  charge  of  having,  on 
May  15th,  “  massacred  ”  the  deputy,  who,  in  reality,  had 
merely  been  roughly  handled.  He  himself  came  to  the 
court  to  give  evidence  against  his  “  murderers,”  and  nine  of 
them  were  sentenced  to  death  ! 

The  jury’s  verdict,  which  was  affirmative  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  vote,  caused  a  great  sensation.  Sorrow  was 
depicted  on  every  face.1  The  accused  threw  themselves  on 
their  knees,  sobbing,  and  with  outstretched  hands  assured  the 
judges  that  they  did  not  know,  and  had  never  known,  Leonard 
Bourdon.  The  jurymen,  in  disorder,  were  seen  to  leave  their 
seats  and  disperse.  The  judges,  visibly  agitated,  rose  and  re- 
tired  to  their  council  chamber,  where  they  immediately  burst 
into  tears.  All  of  them  were  aware  that  one  of  the  accused 
was  a  father  of  nineteen  children,  four  of  whom  were  in  the 
Republican  army.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  They  did  not 
dare  to  vote ;  they  felt  that  the  terrible  machine  was  in 
motion,  and  that  unless  they  shattered  it  to  pieces  it  would 
crush  these  innocent  men.  But,  supposing  they  shattered  it, 
what  risk  would  they  run  ?  Would  not  they  themselves  be 
injured  and  be  called  moderates,  nay,  even  aristocrats? 
Were  they  not  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  condemning  ? 

1  Journal  de  Rennes,  1847.  Recollections  of  surviving  members  of  the 
Desilles  family,  to  which  Mines,  de  Virel,  d’Allerae,  and  de  la  Fonchais 
belonged. 

2  Deposition  of  President  Montand  at  the  trial  of  Fououier-Tinville. 
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Yet  what  a  pity  it  was  !  One  of  them  suggested  that  they 
should  go  in  a  body  to  the  Convention  and  describe  the 
heartrending  sitting.  Another,  Masson,  said  :  “  Let  us  trans¬ 
port  them  !  ”  But  Foucault,  with  the  words  “  They  have 
committed  an  assassination  and  merit  death ! 11  recalled  his 
colleagues  “  to  their  duty.” 

And  so  sentence  of  death  was  voted  ! 

According  to  established  procedure,  the  sentence  should 
have  been  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  but  the 
judges  had  not  the  courage  to  face  their  despair.  Montan'e, 
in  the  midst  of  a  silence  that  was  interspersed  by  lamenta¬ 
tions  and  sobs,  briefly  explained  that,  contrary  to  the  law, 
“  considering  what  had  just  happened,”  the  accused  would  be 
brought  into  court  merely  in  order  to  hear  their  judgment. 
The  public,  according  to  the  Bulletin,  appeared  satisfied 
with  this  explanation.1 

On  the  following  day,  July  13th,  at  the  opening  of  the 
sitting  of  the  Convention,  relatives  of  the  condemned  men 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly.  “  Mercy  !  ”  cried  the 
women,  who  came  to  implore  pity,  as  people  had  formerly 
done  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  One  of  the  petitioners  even 
offered  his  head  in  exchange  for  that  of  one  of  his  cousins,  the 
father  of  a  family.  Another  appealed  to  the  generosity  of 
Leonard  Bourdon,  who  remained,  however,  in  his  seat, 
indifferent  and  silent.  One  of  the  members  then  called  for 
the  order  of  the  day,  whereupon  the  ushers  turned  the 
supplicants  out,  and  the  Convention,  proud  of  observing 
“  that  impassible  character  which  the  law,  of  which  it  was 
the  mouth-piece,  commanded,”  continued  its  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness.2 

Two  hours  later,  the  nine  inhabitants  of  Orleans,  wearing 
the  red  shirts  of  parricides,  were  led  to  the  scaffold.  The 
deputies  doubtless  imagined  that  so  severe  an  example  would 
disconcert  murderers  ;  but  at  the  very  hour  at  which  the  al¬ 
leged  assassins  of  Leonard  Bourdon  mounted  the  guillotine 
another  representative,  Marat,  was  stabbed  by  Charlotte 
Corday. 

1  Bulletin  dn  tribunal  rivolutionnaire.  No.  70. 

-  Le  Courrier  franr.aw,  July  14th,  1793. 
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Paris  was  in  a  state  of  intense  emotion,  and  when,  on  July 
17th,  the  young  enthusiast  appeared  before  the  tribunal  there 
was  “  not  a  person  in  the  whole  city  who  did  not  desire  to  see 
the  woman  whom  public  rumour  had  depicted  as  possessing 
such  touching  charms  and  so  energetic  a  character.”  1  From 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning — the  trial  was  to  begin  at  eight 
o’clock  2 — it  was  impossible  to  enter  the  Grand’  Chambre,  so 
great  was  the  crowd.  The  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  the 
galleries,  the  'perron ,  the  Cour  du  Mai  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Barillerie  were  filled  with  people,  each  making  preparations 
for  seeing,  at  least  when  she  passed,  the  heroine  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  tragedy.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  heat  over¬ 
whelming.3 

That  single  sitting  was,  however,  untroubled.  On 
Charlotte’s  appearance,  between  gendarmes,  a  murmur  arose 
among  the  spectators — a  murmur,  not  of  reprobation,  but  of 
astonishment,  and  perhaps  of  disappointment.4  The 
journals  had  announced  that  she  was  an  aristocrat,  trembling 
and  superb,  whereas  the  public  saw,  it  was  true,  a  beautiful 
girl,  but  one  simple  in  dress,  countrified  in  appearance,  and 
stupendously  calm.  Her  extremely  simple  replies,  devoid  of 
the  slightest  emphasis,  were  made  without  embarrassment. 
In  a  quiet  tone  and  clear  voice,  she  approved  of  every  piece 
of  evidence  for  the  prosecution — as,  for  instance,  when  she 
said  :  “  That  is  a  fact !  ” — “  The  witness  is  speaking  the 
strictest  truth  ” — “  One  could  not  make  a  truer  deposition.”  5 
On  Montane  asking  her  “  if  she  confessed  to  an  unsworn 
priest  or  to  one  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitu¬ 
tion,”  she  turned  a  laughing  face  towards  the  spectators  and 
replied  :  “  I  went  to  neither  !  ”  And  as  at  this  moment  she 
espied  a  man  sketching  her,  she  advanced  her  head  in  his 
direction  in  order  to  facilitate  his  work.6 

1  Desessarts’  Procds  fameux. 

2  “I  am  to  be  tried  at  eight  o’clock.”  Letter  from  Charlotte  to  her 
father. 

3  It  was  30°  R6aumur.  C61estin  Guitard’s  Journal  inddit. 

4  “It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  say  to  what  feeling  this  murmur  was 
due.”  Desessarts’  Procds  fameux. 

5  The  same. 

6  Wallon  says  that  the  spectator  was  Hauer,  but  this  is  possibly  a 
mistake.  A  private  collection  in  the  provinces  contains  a  rapidly  made 
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Only  twice  did  she  appear  to  be  moved.  Tears  sprang  to 
her  eyes  when  the  farewell  letter  she  had  written  to  “  her 
dear  papa”1  was  read.  In  the  forwarding  of  it  to  its 
address  she  relied  on  “  the  humanity  of  the  court.”  But 
Touquier-Tinville  would  not  grant  this  last  wish ;  the 
document  remained  among  his  papers,  and  is  now  to  be  seen 
at  the  Musee  des  Archives.  Then,  when,  at  the  President’s 
request,  an  usher  handed  her  the  knife  which  Chabot  had 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  Convention,  and  which  was 
among  the  pieces  a  conviction ,  she  suddenly  turned  away  her 
head  and,  thrusting  it  from  her,  said  :  “  Yes  ;  I  recognise  it 
— I  recognise  it  !  ” 

She  was  without  a  counsel,  the  one  whom  she  had  chosen 
not  having  been  reached  by  the  letter  of  convocation,  so 
Montane,  seeing  Chauveau-Lagarde  in  court,  appointed  him 
to  plead  for  the  accused.  Citizen  Grenier  appeared  as  junior 
counsel.  Chauveau-Lagarde — greatly  moved— rose  “  in  the 
midst  of  a  deadly  silence,  which  chilled  him  to  the  marrow  of 


sketch  with  the  words  “Charlotte  Corday  an  tribunal  revolutionnaire.” 
It  gives  a  back  view  of  her,  with  her  face  seen  in  profile  and  turned  to  the 
left,  as  though  she  had  so  placed  herself  the  better  to  be  seen.  In  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  paper  there  is,  in  addition,  an  unfinished  side  view.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  sketch  made  during  the 
trial  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  represents  Charlotte  with  bound  hands 
and  her  shoulders  already  covered  with  the  parricide’s  shirt. 

This  cannot  be  Halier’s  portrait.  For  it  was  when  she  was  at  the 
Abbaye  prison,  on  the  15th,  two  days  before  her  trial,  that  Charlotte 
asked  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  for  permission  to  be  painted.  “  I 
beg  you  to  send  me  to-morrow  (that  is,  the  16th)  a  miniature-painter,”  she 
wrote  in  the  letter  published  by  Cheron  de  Villiers,  in  his  Marie  Anne 
Charlotte  de  Corday  d’ Armont,  1865. 

Hauer’s  sketch,  which  is  in  the  Mus6e  de  Versailles,  is  well  known. 
But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  in  no  way  accords  with  the  description 
published  in  the  following  advertisement  by  the  Courrier  franc  ais  (No. 
210)  of  July  29th,  1793:  “  Haiier,  the  painter,  is  at  the  present  time 
occupied  with  the  portrait  of  Charlotte  Corday,  whom  he  sketched  at  the 
Criminal  Chamber  whilst  her  judges  were  deliberating  on  the  case  of  this 
extraordinary  woman.  It  will  be  a  half-length  portrait,  and  she  will  be 
represented  with  her  hat,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  knife  and  in  the 
other  a  fan.  It  will  be  engraved,  after  the  English  manner,  by  Tal, 
under  the  direction  of  Amelin,  an  artist  who  is  known  for  various  repro¬ 
ductions.  In  order  to  obtain  good  proofs,  one  can  subscribe  at  Haiier’s, 
76,  rue  St.  Andr6  des  Arts ;  at  Amelin’s,  engraver,  Place  du  Th^atre- 
Framjais  ;  at  Perlet’s,  printer  and  bookseller,  rue  St.  Andrt)  des  Arts  ;  and 
at  the  Bureau  G6n6ral  des  Journaux,  17,  Quai  des  Augustins.  The  price 
of  each  proof  is  five  livres.  ” 

1  Desessarts’  P roods  fameux. 
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his  bones,”  and  spoke  but  a  few  words.  The  jury  had 
discreetly  advised  him  “  to  be  silent,”  whilst  the  President 
hoped  that  he  would  confine  himself  to  pleading  insanity. 
Did  they  wish  to  save  Charlotte  P  A  slight  inclination 
towards  indulgence  may  be  seen  in  the  alteration  of  Montane’s 
question  to  the  jury,  for  he  substituted  the  words  “  Criminal 
and  premeditated  intentions  ”  for  those  of  “  criminal  and 
counter-revolutionary  intentions,” — a  change  which,  according 
to  Fouquier,  who  was  much  annoyed,  “  offered  the  accused  a 
sheet  anchor.”  1 

The  quarrel  to  which  this  incident  led  retarded  the 
execution.  Fouquier,  still  vexed  at  the  idea  that  he  might 
have  failed  over  the  case,  forgot  to  give  orders  to  the 
executioner  ;  so  that  the  tumbril  which  took  Charlotte  to  the 
guillotine  did  not  leave  the  Palais  until  half-past  six  in  the 
evening.2  When,  two  hours  later,  the  poor  girl,  convinced 
that  she  had  “  killed  the  Terror,”  reached  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  the  heavens,  as  though  to  disabuse  her,  let  loose 
a  terrible  storm  over  Paris.  In  the  direction  of  Versailles  and 
St.  Denis  the  skv  was  ablaze,  and  the  thunder  crashed  from 
one  end  of  the  horizon  to  the  other.3 

1  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  217,  loc.  cit. 

2  Official  report  to  the  executioner.  National  Archives,  W  277.  Quoted 
by  Campardon,  Yol.  I.,  p.  81,  note. 

3  Guitard’s  Journal  inidit. 
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Between  April  6th,  1793,  and  September  21st  of  the  same 
year,  the  last  day  of  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  delivered  sixty-three  sentences  of 
death  and  thirteen  of  transportation,  acquitted  thirty-eight 
prisoners,  and  in  the  case  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
others  found  that  there  was  no  ground  for  prosecution.  All 
these  cases,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  regularly  conducted 
and  without  excessive  haste,  had  necessitated  inquiries, 
preliminary  examinations,  the  convocation  and  hearing  of 
witnesses,  and  long  deliberations  on  the  part  of  both  judges 
and  jury — a  mass  of  work  which,  as  one  can  easily  imagine, 
could  not  have  been  performed  by  the  limited  staff  of  which 
the  court  was  composed  at  the  time  of  its  institution. 

The  Convention  had  by  no  means  abandoned  its  cherished 
handiwork.  It  still  let  its  mind  dwell  around  it,  followed  its 
proceedings,  and  strengthened  it.  On  May  7th,  it  decreed 
that  the  public  prosecutor  should  have  two  secretaries,  each 
with  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  livres,  and  an  office- 
messenger,  with  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  livres.  The 
number  of  ushers  was  increased  from  four  to  six,  each 
receiving  twelve  hundred  livres  ;  whilst  Fabricius,  the  clerk, 
was  given  three  head  clerks  with  salaries  of  three  thousand 
livres  and  a  like  number  of  copying-clerks  at  fifteen  hundred. 
Fifteen  hundred  livres  were  also  set  aside  for  a  janitor,  and 
the  two  garcons  de  service  were  to  be  paid  nine  hundred 
livres.1 

1  Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  159,  loc.  cit. 
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A  vote  on  May  30th,  supplied  the  tribunal  with  a  judge 
and  four  assistant  judges,  but  it  appears  that  only  one  of  those 
chosen,  Citizen  Ardouin,  accepted.1  The  tragic  parliamentary 
incidents  of  the  following  day,  the  capitulation  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  arrogant  Commune,  and  the  proscription  of 
the  Girondists  were  little  inducement  to  calm  men  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  furnace.  These  same  events  retarded 
the  renewal  of  the  jury,  which,  originally  fixed  for  May  1st, 
was  postponed  until  June  1st,  but  which  did  not  take  place 
until  the  8th. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  choice  should  be  made  from 
among  patriots  of  the  whole  of  France,  the  only  ones 
excluded  being  relatives  of  members  of  the  Convention  to 
the  degree  of  first  cousin.  Evidently  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
tribunal  would  have  to  judge  deputies.  The  names  of 
sixteen  2  out  of  eighty-five  departments  3  were  drawn  by  lot. 
A  certain  number  of  candidates,  resident  in  each  of  these 
departments,  and  who  were  doubtless  indicated  by  the 
deputies  for  the  districts,  were  next  selected  by  vote,  and 


1  “  National  Convention,  May  30th,  1793.  The  President  announced 
the  result  of  the  voting  for  the  appointment  of  a  judge  and  four  deputy- 
judges.  Citizen  Fermond  was  appointed  judge  ;  Citizens  Ardouin,  Poussin, 
Delaune,  and  Bouron,  deputy- judges.”  National  Archives,  BB4bis,  25. 
The  last-named  was  doubtless  that  Hilaire  Francois  Bouron,  ex-counsellor 
at  the  Chatelet,  who  became  an  assistant  to  the  juge  de  paix  of  the  Mail 
Section,  and  whose  biography  we  find  in  A.  Douarche’s  work,  Vol.  II., 
p.  870.  Who  the  others  were  I  cannot  say. 

2  The  departments  whose  names  were  drawn  were  as  follows  :  Loz&re, 
Charente-Inf6rieure,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Aveyron,  Correze,  Eure-et-Loir, 
Gironde,  Haute- Pyrenees,  Basses-Alpes,  Isere,  Sarthe,  Mayenne-et-Loire, 
Nievre,  Ain,  Haute-Savoie,  and  Mayenne.  National  Archives,  BB4bls,  25. 

3  “At  to-morrow’s  sitting  an  urn  containing  eighty-five  tickets,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  a  department,  shall  be  placed  on  the  table.  Sixteen 
names  shall  be  drawn  from  it,  the  first  twelve  serving  to  indicate  the 
departments  from  which  the  twelve  jurymen  shall  be  selected  and  the  next 
four  those  which  shall  supply  deputy-jurymen. 

“At  the  following  sitting  a  list  of  candidates  resident  in  the  sixteen 
departments  shall  be  drawn  up  by  vote.  This  list  shall  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  on  the  day 
following  the  distribution,  the  appointment  of  jurymen  and  their  deputies 
shall  be  proceeded  with  by  vote. 

“  In  future  the  time  for  which  jurymen  shall  serve  is  limited  to  a 
month. 

“Consequently,  on  the  15th  of  each  month  a  fresh  drawing  of  the 
names  of  the  departments  that  are  to  supply  the  jury  for  the  following 
month  shall  take  place.”  National  Archives,  BB30,  158. 
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from  each  of  these  sixteen  lists  1  a  single  name  was  finally 
chosen.  By  this  succession  of  operations,  which  were  to  be 
repeated  on  the  15th  of  each  month,  eleven  jurymen  2  and 
four  deputy  jurymen  were  obtained — -all  absolutely  unknown,3 
and  only  one  of  whom,  but  not  as  a  magistrate,  was  to  attain 
celebrity.  This  exception  was  a  member  of  the  Directory  of 
the  Department  of  Aveyron  and  his  name  was  Fualdes.4 

Several  doubtless  refused  to  accept  the  disagreeable  duties 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  Convention,  for  their  names  do  not 
appear  in  connection  with  any  case.  Moreover,  those  who 
dared  not  refuse  were  quickly  tired,  the  first  on  the  list, 
for  instance — Brichet,  the  juge  de  paix  of  Sable — resigning 
on  August  15th,  and  abandoning  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  “  in 

1  The  following  is  one  of  the  printed  lists  distributed  to  the  deputies  : — 

Department  of  LoztRE 
List  of  candidates  for  the  renewal  of  the 
jury  and  deputy-jurymen  at  the 
revolutionary  tribunal. 

Pag^s,  procurator  syndic  of  the  district  of  Florae. 

Discard,  senior,  of  Marvejols,  merchant. 

Martin,  of  Mende,  administrator. 

Cairoche,  secretary-clerk  to  the  Langogue  tribunal. 

Laurent,  senior,  administrator  of  the  district  of  Villefort. 

National  Archives,  BB4bls,  25. 

2  Only  eleven,  since  no  list  was  supplied  for  the  Department  of 
Mayenne-et-Loire.  National  Archives,  BB4bis,  25. 

3  They  were  as  follows  : — 

Brichet  (Sarthe),  former  juge  depaix  at  SablA 

Lacrampe  (Haute-Pyrenees),  administrator  of  the  department. 

D’Herbes  Saint-Pons  (Basses-Alpes),  notary  at  Barcelonnette. 

Tramond  (Correze),  municipal  officer  at  Tulle. 

Fualdfes  (Aveyron),  member  of  the  Directory  of  the  Department. 

Scion  (Kure-et  Loir),  administrator  of  the  department. 

Couturier  (Isfere),  public  prosecirtor  to  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the 
Department. 

Lagarasse  (Charente-Inferieure),  procurator  syndic  of  the  district 
of  La  Rochelle. 

Pag6s  (Lozere),  procurator  syndic  of  the  district  of  Florae. 

Legraverend  (Ille-et-Vilaine),  procurator  of  the  Commune. 

Lapayre  (Gironde),  surgeon,  Bordeaux. 

Deputy -jurymen. 

Blanc  (Ain),  judge  at  Tr6voux. 

Nourat  (Haute-Savoie),  judge  at  the  tribunal  of  the  District  of 
Gray. 

Thoumin  (Mayenne),  procurator  syndic  of  the  district  of  Vilaine. 

Guillet  (Ni6vre),  vice-president  of  the  Directory  of  the  department. 

4  Fualdes,  who  accepted,  arrived  in  Paris  on  July  1st,  and  was  on  the 
jury  at  the  trial  of  Charlotte  Cordav  (see  La  Sicotiere’s  Un  juri  de 
Charlotte  Corday).  He  resigned  on  September  7th.  Chancery  Archives. 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Box  No.  2. 
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favour  of  anyone  they  liked,11  the  two  hundred  and  seventy 
livres  which  were  due  to  him  for  a  fortnight’s  repugnant 
work.1 

As  an  enticement  to  the  hesitating  ones,  each  juryman  was 
to  receive  eighteen  livres  a  day.'2  The  same  decree  granted 
eight  thousand  livres  to  Fouquier-Tinville3 — a  sum  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  laboriously  earned,  for  the  ex¬ 
procurator,  much  attached,  as  one  may  imagine,  to  so 
lucrative  a  post,  lamented  over  the  dwindling  away  of  his 
staff.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  tribunal  he  had  done 
wonders  in  daily  recruiting  a  sufficient  number  of  jurymen. 
Of  the  twenty-four  appointed  in  March,  only  eleven  4  had 
come  forward.  It  is  true,  however,  that  these  included  a  few 
“serious11  ones,  such  as  Jourdeuil,  the  ex -usher ;  Leroi 
“  Dix-Aout,”  the  ex-marquis,  who,  by  the  way,  was  deaf ; 
Brochet,  the  ex-servant,5  a  man  to  be  counted  on,  and  the 
author  of  the  prayer  “  Oh !  Holy  Heart  of  Jesus,  Oh  ! 
Holy  Heart  of  Marat ! 11 6  the  coffee-house  keeper, 
Chretien ;  and  the  hair-dresser,  Ganney,  an  “  imbecile,” 7 
and  somewhat  illiterate,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  following 
autograph  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment : — 

“  Citoyen  ministre  je  recu  La  Loy  et  je  memprisses  de 
vous  faire  parvenir  mon  acceptation  au  poste  important  ou 
La  convension  nationalle  ma  fait  Fhonneur  de  me  nomine 
et  j’emploirait  tous  les  moyens  qui  sont  en  mon  pouvoir  pour 
remplir  Le  plus  sacre  des  devoir  detreis  u  tille  a  sa  patrie 
et  ala  premiere  requision  jemejoindrait  a  mes  collengue  et  je 

1  Brichet  alleged  that  he  was  troubled  with  gout,  and  retired.  National 
Archives,  U  1021. 

2  Decree  of  July  24th. 

3  The  decree  of  September  2-11,  1790,  attributed  to  judges  and  King’s 
commissioners  in  Paris  a  salary  of  4,000  livres.  But  each  magistrate 
received  only  two-thirds ;  the  remainder  went  to  a  common  fund  which 
was  distributed  in  the  form  of  attendance  fees, — a  sort  of  reward  for 
assiduity,  the  retribution  being  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 
E.  Seligman’s  La  Justice  en  France  pendant  la  Revolution  (1789-1792). 

4  Apropos  of  the  Mauny  and  Beaulieu  case,  which  was  heard  on  May  9th, 
he  declared  that  “out  of  the  twenty-four  jurymen  appointed  only  eleven 
had,  up  to  that  time,  come  forward.”  National  Archives,  U  1021. 

6  Domenget’s  Fouquier-Tinville  et  le  tribunal  rdvolutionnaire. 

6  Louis  Blanc’s  Histoire  de  la  Revolution. 

7  Statement  by  Didier-Jourdeuil  at  Fouquier’s  trial.  Buchez  and  Roux, 
Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  97. 
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L’honneur  detre  votre  consitoyen  electeur  de  la  section  de  la 
maisoin  commune  rue  Geoffroy  Lasnier,  no  6.”  1 

On  these,  Fouquier  was  able  to  count.  But  the  others, 
who  had  been  promised  that  their  duties  should  expire 
on  June  15th,  demanded  the  exeat  and  little  troubled 
themselves  over  their  successors.2 

Nor  was  Fouquier  supported  any  the  better  by  the  judges. 
Dufriche-Desmadeleine,  brother  of  Valaze,  the  Girondist, 
decided  that  it  was  no  longer  prudent  to  appear  at  the 
court ; 3  and  as  to  President  Montane,  he  had  been  arrested 
on  July  30th.  He  displeased  Fouquier-Tinville,  who 
claimed  that  he  had  seriously  compromised  himself  by  trying 
to  save  Charlotte  Corday,  and  also  by  having  suppressed, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Orleans  men,  the  clause  relative 
to  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  The  public  prosecutor 
reported  these  two  facts  to  the  Convention,  and  Montane 
was  sent  to  the  Prison  de  la  Force.  At  the  same  time  his 
lively  little  wife,  a  woman  of  Toulouse,  a  first  cousin  of 
Bonnecarrere,  the  agent  and  confident  of  Dumouriez,  and 
much  attached,  according  to  Mme.  Roland,  “  to  that  kindly 
featured  relative,” 4  was  imprisoned  at  Sainte-Pelagie.  In 
Montane  absence,  the  sittings  were  presided  over  bv  one 
of  the  judges. 

In  this  precarious  situation,  the  Tribunal,  composed 
of  spiritless  magistrates  and  jurymen,  and,  so  to  speak, 
no  longer  possessing,  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
1793,  any  other  vitality  than  Fouquier-Tinville’s  tenacious 
ardour,  was  manifestly  declining,  when  the  approach  of  the 
enemies1  armies,  and  the  capitulation  of  Valenciennes  and 
Mayence,  impelled  the  Convention  towards  a  recrudescence 
of  repression.  Every  time  that  it  was  disappointed  or 
disquieted  the  tribunal  was  strengthened,  so  much  did 
it  still  fear  that  the  people,  disgusted  by  the  delay  in 

1  National  Archives,  BB4  bis,  25. 

2  All  the  jurymen  whose  duties  expire  on  the  15th  absolutely  desire  to 
leave,  and  unless  the  letters  (to  those  who  were  to  replace  them)  are 
posted  to-morrow,  at  the  latest,  the  minister  will  perhaps  be  caused 
inconvenience.”  National  Archives,  BB4  bis,  25. 

3  “  ¥e  f10  lo.n?er  appeared  there  after  May  31st,”  says  Domenget  in  his 
Fouquier-Tinville  et  le  tribunal  r&volutionnaire,  p.  39.  I  believe,  however 
that  he  sat  on  the  bench  in  June,  during  the  Brittany  conspiracy  case.  * 

4  Mdmoires  de  Mme.  Roland.  Perroud’s  edition,  Vol.  I  p  320 
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receiving  the  prosperity  it  had  been  promised,  would  make 
it  expiate  its  disillusions. 

To  the  “  federalisation 11  of  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  to 
the  Lyons  revolt  and  the  Toulon  revolution,  the  Assembly 
replied,  therefore,  by  that  succession  of  decrees  which  rounded 
off  Fouquier-Tinville’s  authority.  On  July  24th  the  number 
of  judges  was  increased  from  five  to  seven,  and  six  days  later 
to  ten.  The  public  prosecutor  was  to  have  three  assistants. 
On  the  31st  the  tribunal  was  divided  into  two  sections,  in 
order  to  get  through  more  work  ;  and  on  September  5th  they 
were  increased  to  four :  two  to  occupy  themselves  with 
legal  inquiries  and  the  two  others  to  judge  without  inter¬ 
mission.  It  was  now  necessary  to  supply  them  with  a 
clientele.  The  tribunal  had  been  established  to  judge  the 
enemies  of  the  people.  But  who  were  they  ?  And  forthwith 
the  Convention  decided  that  these  enemies  were  not  only 
counter-revolutionaries,  priests  and  nobles,  but  “  shop-keepers, 
big  tradesmen,  ex-procurators,  ushers,  insolent  valets, 
intendants  and  men  of  business,  large  stock-holders,  petti¬ 
foggers  by  profession  or  education,”  x— -in  short,  all  those 
suspicious  persons  who  had  not  constantly  shown  their 
attachment  to  the  Revolution.  .  .  What  prey  for  Fouquier  ! 
Personifying  the  institution  of  which  he  was  the  keystone, 
he  had  become  “  the  boulevard  of  the  Republic,  the  saviour 
of  France,  the  terror  of  scoundrels  and  the  hope  of  the 
innocent.” 1  2 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  formidable  mission,  he  needed 
more  numerous  and  more  assiduous  confederates  than  those 
with  which  he  had  up  to  then  been  surrounded.  A  deputy 
named  Taillefer  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  system  of 
recruitment  was  defective.  Very  few  members  of  the 
Convention  knew  the  names  on  the  departmental  lists 
submitted  to  the  vote,  and  moreover,  there  was  a  danger  of 
some  “  corrupted  members  ”  coming  to  the  secret  under¬ 
standing  that  they  should  contain  the  names  of  only 
moderates  or  suspects.  So,  on  September  28th,  the 
Committees  of  Public  and  General  Safety  undertook  to 

1  Bazire.  Sitting  of  September  5th,  1793. 

2  The  words  of  Taillefer.  Moniteur  for  August  1st,  1793.  Wallon, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  262,  loc.  cit. 
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present  a  single  list  of  judges  and  jurymen.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  approved  of  it ;  for  this  time,  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  the  choice — the  members  of  the  new  tribunal 
would  all  be  “  sound  ”  men.  And  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  was  so  great  that  they  were  appointed  as  permanent 
officials.  Considered,  at  first,  as  merely  temporary,  their 
employment  was  to  be  regular  and  handsomely  paid,  which — 
with  the  aid  of  fear — would  guard  against  any  slight  desire 
to  resign. 

A  president,  a  vice  president,  seventeen  judges,  five 
deputy  judges,  sixteen  jurymen,  a  clerk,  seven  assistant 
clerks,  eight  ushers,  a  number  of  secretaries,  attaches  of  the 
public  prosecutor’s  offices,  copying  clerks,  office  attendants, 
and  a  company  of  gendarmes  specially  attached  to  his 
department — such  was  henceforth  to  be  Fouquier’s  army. 
Now,  quarters  had  to  be  found  for  all  these  people.  ...  But 
that  was  a  matter  he  had  seen  to  in  advance. 

For  a  long  time  past  he  had  impatiently  supported  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  had 
been  so  brutally  dislodged  from  the  Grand’  Chambre  and 
relegated  to  the  Tournelle.  Perhaps  he  felt  humiliated  by 
being  continually  forced  to  rub  shoulders  with  regular 
magistrates — almost  all  of  them  “  gens  de  robes  ”  and 
frequenters  of  the  old  Palais  ;  perhaps,  also,  they  on  their 
part  did  not  show,  either  towards  him  or  his  judges,  satis¬ 
factory  deference  or  companionship.  However  that  may  be, 
he  had  determined  to  drive  them  from  the  Palais,  and  on 
September  15th,  he  brought  the  matter  before  the  Minister.1 

The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  who  did  not  receive 
notice  until  ten  days  afterwards,  were  much  concerned. 
Their  president,  Legendre,  hearing  that  they  were  to  be 
housed  either  at  the  Louvre  or  at  the  School  of  Law,  pointed 
out  to  the  Minister  that,  already  deprived  of  the  Grand’ 
Chambre,  which,  however,  had  been  attributed  to  them  by 
law,  they  could  with  difficulty  support  the  inconvenience  of  a 
fresh  removal.  “  Among  us,”  he  wrote,  “  we  have  gray- 
beards.  .  .  .  who  will  be  obliged  to  send  in  their  resignations, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  dragging  themselves  up  the 

1  Letter  from  Fouquier  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  September  15th, 
1793.  National  Archives,  F13,  1280. 
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Mont  Sainte-Genevieve.  .  .  .  They  live  in  quarters  neighbour¬ 
ing  the  Palais  and  have  contracted  locations  from  which  they 
cannot  free  themselves.  .  .  1 


1  The  following  is  the  full  text  ( National  Archives, i  F18,  1280)  of  this 
curious  petition  : — 

“Paris,  September  15th,  Year  II.  of  the  Republic. 

“  Citizen  Minister, — 

“  The  Court  of  Cassation,  informed  that  you  propose  to  transfer 
its  seat  elsewhere,  to  make  room  for  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  awaits 
your  orders,  in  order  to  execute  them.  However,  it  has  charged  me  to 
have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  a  few  observations  on  the  choice  of  the 

Elace  you  intend  for  it.  It  would  be  grieved  to  hear  of  its  removal  to  the 
chool  of  Law,  a  proposal  which  appears,  Citizen  Minister,  to  meet  with 
your  approval. 

“  I  am  ignorant  as  to  the  advantages  which  those  premises  may  offer, 
but  I  know  that  they  would  be  inconvenient,  owing  to  their  remoteness 
and  a  host  of  circumstances  of  which  I  shall  here  give  only  a  summary 
outline. 

“It  was  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  that  the  Court  of 
Cassation  was  situated  in  the  Palais,  and  specially  in  the  Grand’  Chambre 
and  other  rooms  which  it  occupied  before  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Extraordinary  Tribunal. 

“  The  members  who  were  appointed  to  compose  it  accordingly  took  up 
their  residence  in  quarters  neighbouring  the  Palais,  and  have  contracted 
locations  from  which  they  cannot  free  themselves.  This  also  applies  in  the 
case  of  the  newly  arrived  attorneys,  who  are  very  numerous.  Now,  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  court  to  an  almost  distant  part  of  Paris  and  one 
difficult  of  approach  will  surely  be  injurious  to  its  work  and  the 
distribution  of  justice. 

“  We  have  among  us  graybeards  whose  courage  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  is  equal  to  their  knowledge, — the  result  of  long  experience. 
Well,  these  sexagenarians  will  be  obliged  to  send  in  their  resignations, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  dragging  themselves  up  the  Mont  Sainte- 
Genevieve. 

“  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  substitutes.  For 
the  past  year,  the  assistant-judges  who  have  been  summoned  by  the 
Citizen  Minister  of  Justice  to  perform  the  duties  of  those  who  have  died 
or  resigned  have  refused  to  take  office.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  retain 
the  services  of  those  respectable  old  men,  who  redouble  their  efforts  and 
sacrifice  their  nights  in  order  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  law  of  August  22nd  last.  And  we  dare  to  say  that  the 
Court  in  general  is  worthy  of  your  kindness  in  choosing  a  place  that  will 
be  convenient  for  its  laborious  work. 

“Such  a  place  can  be  found  in  the  dependencies  of  the  Louvre.  If  one 
showed  less  dignity,  more  economy  and  much  speed  in  carrying  this  out, 
we  could  be  conveniently  and  economically  housed,  and  without  disturbing 
anybody,  in  the  rooms  adjoining  the  Maison  des  Grands  Augustins,  where 
the  meetings  of  the  former  clergy  were  held,  and  which  is  now  only  a 
depository  for  pictures. 

“It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  make  other  suggestions,  but  they  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter.  Should  you  consider  it  useful  to  hear  them, 
I  am  specially  charged,  Citizen  Minister,  to  beg  you  to  receive  a  delegation 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Court. 

“  The  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 

“Le  Gendre.” 
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But  Fouquier  swept  aside  these  timid  protests,— and  this 
time  he  commanded.  “  The  Minister,”  he  wrote,  “  has  not  a 
moment  to  lose  in  ordering  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  to  remove  ....  I  cannot  tell  you  how  harassed  I 
am  over  the  setting  to  work  of  the  two  sections.  And  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  activity.”  But 
he  required  still  more  than  this :  he  demanded  not  only  the 
Grand’  Chambre,  the  clerks’  offices,  the  Tournelle  and  their 
dependencies,  but  also  the  prison.  According  to  his  mind, 
his  domain,  his  “  reservoir  ” 1  ought  to  consist  of  the  whole 
Conciergerie ;  he  desired  to  see  there  only  his  accused,  to  be 
able  to  fill  and  empty  it  at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  reign  over 
it  supreme.  We  may  be  certain  that  at  this  time  he  alone 
foresaw  how  extended  the  work  of  the  tribunal  was  to  become 
and  was  not  terrified  by  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  fear  seized  the  Minister.  On  the  same 
day,  obeying  Fouquier’s  orders,  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : 
“  I  am  requesting  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  the  most  press¬ 
ing  manner,  to  evacuate  immediately  and  to  hand  over  to  vou 
without  the  slightest  delay  the  premises  which  it  still  occupies. 
I  am  giving,  with  regard  to  this,  the  most  precise  orders  to  my 
officers,  and  should  there  be  still  further  delay,  it  can  no 
longer  be  attributed  to  me 2 

So  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  removed  from  the 
Tournelle.  They  attempted  to  take  refuge  in  the  old  Cour 

1  “  Paris,  September  ‘29th,  1793,  Year  II.  of  the 

Republic  one  and  indivisible. 

“  The  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  the  Citizen 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

“I  inform  you  that  to-morrow,  without  further  delay,  the  new  members 
of  the  tribunal  will  be  instated.  It  is  urgent  that  the  place  which  you 
mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  this  month  be  given  up  to  the 
tribunal.  You  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  ordering  the  members  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  to  remove.  For  I  cannot  tell  you  how  harassed  I  am 
over  the  setting  to  work  of  the  two  sections.  And  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  be  in  activity.  I  beg  you  to  take  the  most  prompt 
measures,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay. 

“  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  Conciergerie  prison,  in  order,  notably, 
to  have  those  parts  evacuated  which  are  not  dependencies  of  the  tribunal. 
The  tribunal  has  just  ordered  twelve  persons  condemned  to  transportation 
to  be  removed  to  Bicetre,  where  they  will  remain  until  it  is  possible  to 
effect  their  transportation. 

“  The  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 

“A.  Q.  Fouquier.” 

National  Archives,  F13,  1280. 

a  Letter  of  September  29th,  1793.  National  Archives,  F13,  1280. 
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des  Aides,1  and  held  a  few  sittings  in  one  of  the  offices.2  But 
Fouquier  could  no  longer  support  this  embarrassing  proximity 
and  the  Supreme  Court  had  finally  to  emigrate  to  the  School 
of  Law.3 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  had  now  at  its  disposal  the 
whole  of  the  premises  formerly  occupied  by  Parliament,  and 
the  work  of  putting  the  place  in  order  was  rapidly  carried 
out.  It  appears  that  from  this  time  dates  the  establishment 
in  the  Grand’  Chambre  of  gradines  for  the  accused,  and  the 
replacement  by  a  “  breast  high  ”  partition  of  the  barrier 
behind  which  the  public  had  up  to  then  been  crowded.  On 
the  space  reserved  for  spectators,  this  partition,  continued  at 
right  angles  but  raised  considerably  higher,  formed  a  passage 
communicating  with  the  former  Fourth  Chamber  of  Inquiries 
(see  Plan  III.,  No.  13),  which  was  first  of  all  the  judges’ 
Council  Chamber  and  then,  a  little  later,  Fouquier-Tinville’s 
office,4 — with  the  prisoner’s  room,— and,  finally,  by  a  passage 

1  The  same. 

2  De  Marnas,  First  Advocate-General.  Speech  delivered  at  the  opening 
sitting  on  November  3rd,  1857. 

s  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  Dauban  is  in  error  in  placing  the 
trials  of  Marat  and  Charlotte  Corday  in  the  Salle  St.  Louis.  Until  the 
beginning  of  October,  1793,  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  although  it  was 
already,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Custine  and  the  accused  of  Rouen, 
divided  into  two  sections  (Wallon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  290,  note  3),  had  only  one 
room,  the  Grand’  Chambre,  at  its  disposal. 

4  It  appears  to  be  certain,  in  fact,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  “  big  batches  ” 
(“les  grandes  fournees”)  and  until  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  the  public 
prosecutor’s  office  was  in  the  former  Chamber  of  Inquiries.  When  in 
Ventose,  Year  TIL,  he  was  taken  from  the  prison  to  the  Palais,  to  be 
present  at  the  drawing  up  of  an  inventory  of  his  papers,  this  operation 
took  place  in  an  office  leading  into  the  court,  and  which  was  then  occupied 
by  the  president  of  the  reformed  tribunal  (National  Archives,  T,  28'2).  As 
to  the  previous  office  occupied  by  Fouquier,  in  the  Tour  de  Cesar,  it  had 
become  the  .Salle  du  Conseil,  as  shown  by  Hersent’s  bill  (National  Archives, 
F16,  580)  for  “  the  fixing  of  a  shelf  of  Flanders  marble  in  one  of  the 
towers  looking  on  to  the  Quai  des  Morfondus,  and  which  serves  as  a 
council  chamber  for  the  revolutionary  tribunal .”  We  may  conclude  from 
this  that,  in  the  early  months  of  the  Year  II.,  and  perhaps  even  only 
after  Danton’s  trial,  Fouquier,  giving  himself  more  room,  gave  up  his 
office  in  the  Tour  de  Cesar  to  the  Council  and  took  over  the  large 
chamber  where  the  judges  had  held  their  deliberations  in  the  early  days 
of  the  tribunal.  The  objection  may  be  made  that  this  room,  which,  almost 
of  necessity,  served  as  an  exit  to  the  clerks’  offices,  was  by  no  means 
favourable  for  isolation  ;  but  it  will  be  shown  later  that  the  public  prose¬ 
cutor’s  office  was  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  “  and  that  its  doors  were 
almost  always  open.”  Deposition  of  Toutin,  court-usher,  Buchez  and 
Roux,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  22.  This  strengthens  the  opinion  that,  after  a 
certain  time,  Fouquier’s  office  was  no  longer  in  the  tower.  Moreover, 
Toutin  speaks  of  “the  doors,”  and  Fouquier  himself  attested  that  on  the 
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PLAN  III. 


1.  President's  armchair  and  table.  2.  Judges’ armchairs  and  tables.  3.  Arm¬ 

chair  and  table  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  until  Prairial,  Year  II.  He  then  moved  to  the 
clerks’ table.  4.  Gradines  for  the  accused.  These,  in  Prairial,  Year  II,  were  doubled  m 
height  and  breadth.  5.  Armchairs  and  table  for  Counsel  for  the  Defence.  6.  Clerks 
armchairs  and  table.  7.  Jurymen's  armchairs  and  table.  8.  Witnesses’  bar.  9.  Pass¬ 
age  10.  Passage  arranged  in  the  tower  of  a  staircase  without  communication  with 

the  upper  or  lower  floors.  11.  Passage.  12.  Room  for  the  accused  (?).  13.  The 

former  Fourth  Chambre  des  RequStes,  afterwards  the  council  chamber  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Tribunal  and  then  Fouquier-Tinville’s  office.  14.  Staircase  leading  to  the 
refreshment-room,  the  jurymen’s  consulting-room  and  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  offices. 
15.  Passage.  10.  Witnesses'  room  (?).  17.  Space  reserved  for  the  public. 

IS.  Stoves.  19.  Swing  door,  communicating  with  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus. 

20. "  Former  antechamber  of  the  Grand'  Chambre  and  Ushers'  [former  “  Parquet." 

21.  Door  communicating  with  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  22.  First  room  of  the 

“Greffe."  23.  Corridor  leading  to  the  Tournclle  and  the  Tour  Bonbec.  It  was  along 

this  corridor  that  accused  were  led  to  the  Conciergerie.  24.  The  Tour  de  C6sar,  the 
former  refreshment-room  for  magistrates  of  the  Grand’  Chambre,  then  Fouquier-Tinville's 
office,  and  subsequently  the  council  chamber  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  25.  The 
Tour  d’ Argent,  formerly  the  office  of  the  First  President  and  then  that  of  the  President 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  26.  Judges’  offices. 

14th  of  Thermidor  a  gendarme  was  placed  “  at  each  of  the  doors  of  his 
office”  ( National  Archives,  T,  28s).  Now,  the  room  in  the  Tour  de  Cesar 
has  only  one  door.  I  beg  my  readers  to  refer  to  Plans  II.  and  III.,  a 
comparison  of  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  understanding  of  these  very 
laborious  topographical  explanations. 
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Door  of  the  Hall  Door  of  the  Staircase 
of  the  Tournelle.  leading  down  to  the 
Conciergerie. 


The  Tour  Bonbec. 


The  Tour  ISonbec. 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  1868  at  the  time  of  the  demolition  of  the  Old  Building. 

(Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.) 
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made  in  the  tower  of  a  walled-up  staircase,1  with  the  various 
departments  of  the  clerk’s  offices. 

The  jury’s  refreshment-room  remained  on  the  second  floor, 
as  well  as  the  room  reserved  for  the  deliberations  of  those 
who  sat  in  the  Grand’  Chambre.  In  the  rooms  adjoining  the 
Salle  St.  Louis,  where  the  other  section  of  the  tribunal  was 
to  work,  a  jury  room,  council  chamber  and  president’s  office 
were  arranged.2  As  to  the  passage  connecting  the  two  sections, 
it  was,  as  has  been  said,  flanked  to  right  and  left  by  a  series 
of  rooms,  some  looking  on  to  the  Conciergerie  courtyard  and 
others  on  to  the  Quai  de  l’Horloge.  These  rooms  had 
been  used  as  offices  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  were  distributed  among  those  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.3 

Whilst  some  of  the  workmen  were  making  the  place  ready 
for  its  new  occupants,4  others  were  occupied  in  ridding  the 


1  The  staircase  which  is  now  shown  to  visitors  to  the  Conciergerie  as 
that  by  which  the  accused,  and  particularly  Marie  Antoinette  (it  is  called 
the  Escalier  de  la  Reine— the  Queen’s  staircase)  ascended  to  the  tribunal 
was  walled  up  long  before  the  Revolution.  Moreover,  on  the  ground-floor 
it  possessed  no  exit  on  to  the  Conciergerie  courtyard.  At  the  height  of 
the  entresol,  and  on  the  first  and  second  floors  there  were  level  passages 
communicating  with  various  parts  of  the  “  Batiment  Neuf."’  See  the 
plans  of  this  building  in  the  National  Archives,  H,  744—745. 

2  The  section  of  the  tribunal  that  sat  in  the  Tournelle  had  necessarily  to 
have  a  room  for  the  witnesses  and  another  for  the  accused,  but  I  can  say 
nothing  as  to  their  situation.  There,  was,  however,  plenty  of  room  in  the 
former  premises  of  the  Conn6tablie,  opening  on  to  the  Galerie  des  Peintres. 

3  These  rooms,  as  we  have  seen,  numbered  forty-one  (National  Archives, 
U,  1012).  They  were  not  all  on  a  level  with  the  corridor  ;  for  the  old 
building,  squeezed  between  the  Tour  de  Cesar  and  the  Tour  Bonbec,  had 
two  floors.  The  second  floor  was  reached  by  staircase  21  (see  Plan  II.). 
The  photographs  taken  after  the  1871  fire  show  traces,  on  the  walls  of  the 
Tour  Bonbec,  of  these  two  staircases  (see  the  reproduction  facing  page 


O'*  Jt 

4  Numerous  accounts  for  work  carried  out  at  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  a  large  number  of  which  I  have  utilised,  might  be  quoted.  But  only 
the  principal  ones,  as  follows,  need  be  reproduced  in  full : 

“  The  architect  Giraud  has  arranged  the  rooms  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
for  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

“  The  accounts  amount  to  44,403  francs  10. 

Gillet,  mason  .....  18,225  .  4 

1,289  .  6 
1,248  .  3 


Bouillette,  carpenter  .  • 

Marchand  and  Tricadeau,  joiners 
Warin,  turner  .... 


554  .  18  .  11 
80  .  1  .  4 
4,488  .  17  .  11 
2,846  .2.9 

21 
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Palais  of  those  traces  of  tyranny  which  still  soiled  it.  They 
took  down  the  gilded  brass  branches  which  ornamented  the 
beautiful  new  railings  of  the  Cour  du  Mai  ; 1  they  demolished 
the  two  gateways  (one  breast-high  and  another,  higher,  with 
four  entrances)  which  protected  the  former  chapel  of  the 
procurators  in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus ; 2  they  oblitei'ated 
the  fleurs-de-lys  wherever  they  found  them  ; 3  and  they  took 
the  beautiful  iron- work  as  part-payment  for  their  labours. 
That  was  the  time  when  the  obligatory  destruction  of 
emblems  of  the  royalty  gave  birth  to  a  trade  up  to 
then  unknown — that  of  “  entrepreneur  de  retournage  de 
plaques.’"' 4 

The  only  thing  at  the  Palais  which  benefited  by  the 
innovators’  stupidity  was  the  clock  of  the  old  Tour  de 


Leger,  painter  .....  250 

Oran,  glazier  .....  516  .  9.7 

Heurtault,  junior,  upholsterer .  .  1,376  .  6.6 

Fee  for  plans,  management,  etc.,  at 
rate  of  one  “  sou”  in  the  franc  .  2,220'03 

(Settled  on  the  16th  of  Thermidor,  Year  HI.).’ 
National  Archives,  F13,  1279. 


“Statement  of  partial  payment  to  citizens  Tricadeau  and  Marchand, 
joiners  and  partners  in  work  executed  at  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  etc. 
Place  where  work  Sum  total  of  Settlement  on  Partial  payment 

was  executed.  account.  rough  estimate  to  be  granted. 

of  the  accounts. 

Revolutionary  Trib.  37,595  12  31,000  18,000 

Paris,  the  1st  of  Flor6al,  Year  III.” 

National  Archives,  F16,  1279. 


We  also  find  in  the  account  of  Cordonnier,  locksmith,  a  mention  of 
ironwork  “  on  June  22nd,  1793,  for  the  gradines  for  the  accused  .  .  .” 
National  Archives,  F16,  580. 

Account  for  joinery  supplied  by  Citizens  Tricadeau  and  Marchand  :  “  Two 
drawings  of  the  gradines  which  have  been  put  up  in  the  great  revolutionary 
tribunal  of  August  29th,  1793  .  .  .”  National  Archives,  F13,  1280. 

1  “June  19th,  1793.  Day  employed  in  taking  down  the  fleurs-de-lys 
from  the  big  gates  of  the  Cour  du  Mai,  the  brass  work  weighing  357 
pounds.”  National  Archives,  F13,  1280. 

2  “July  30th,  1793.  Demolition  of  the  gateways  in  front  of  the  chapel 
of  the  former  procurators,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Palais,  the  said  being 
given  in  part  payment  to  the  locksmith  ;  one  breast-high  and  in  front  of 
a  larger  one  with  four  doors.  The  former  weighed  1094  pounds  ;  the 
second,  with  all  its  ornaments,  4621  pounds.”  National  Archives,  F13, 
1280. 

3  “  Removal  of  two  fleurs-de-lys  from  a  chimney-beam.  .  .  National 
Archives,  F16,  580. 

4  Louis  Lazard’s  Repertoire  du  fonds  des  Domaines,  under  word 
“  Plaques.” 
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l’Horloge,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Barillerie  and  the 
Quai  des  Morfondus.1  The  ancient  bell  called  the  “  tocsin  of 
the  Palais,”  and  which,  it  was  said,  had  not  rung  since  the 
death  of  Francis  II,2  had  been  taken  down  and  thrown  into 
the  melting-pot  the  year  before.3  As  to  the  clock,  which 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V,4  it  had  been  stopped 
on  St.  Bartholomew’s  night,  and  since  then  the  hands  had 
pointed  to  eleven,  the  hour  at  which  the  massacre  had  begun. 
In  October,  1793,  Chaumette  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Commune 6  that  the  clock  should  be  repaired  “  with 
its  fleur-de-lys  hour-hand  pointing  to  eleven  o’clock,  so  that 
this  fleur-de-lys,  the  only  one  preserved  in  the  whole  of 
Paris,  should  for  ever  recall  the  outrages  of  tyranny  and 
fanaticism.”  6 

On  the  work  being  concluded,  the  Salle  St.  Louis  was 
rechristened  the  Salle  de  l’Egalite.  The  Grand’  Chambre 
received  the  name  of  Salle  de  la  Liberte.  Fine  tables  with 
griffins’  feet 7  were  placed  there  for  the  magistrates ;  on  the 
wall  at  the  top  end  of  the  court  hung  framed  copies  of  the 
new  constitution  and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  ; 
whilst  on  plaster  consoles,  fixed  well  in  view,  were  three 
busts,  those  of  Marat,  Lepeletier,  and  Brutus,  who,  because 
he  had  condemned  his  own  children  to  death,  enjoyed 
a  revival  of  popularity  and  figured  there  as  an  example 
to  the  magistrates. 

Since  the  middle  of  August  and  particularly  during  the 
early  days  of  October,  the  old  Parliament  house  recovered 
its  ancient  animation.  But  there  was  a  vast  difference  in  the 
personnel.  There  was  a  continual  movement  of  judges 

1  I  have  already  said  that  the  quay  which  is  now  called  the  Quai  de 
l’Horloge  was  formerly  known  either  as  the  Quai  des  Morfondus  or  the 
Quai  aux  Lunettes. 

2  Moniteur,  March  1st,  1852. 

8  Moniteur  universel,  September  29th,  1847. 

4  Moniteur,  January  22nd,  1851.  Under  the  old  regime  the  Palais  clock 
had  a  “governor.”  In  the  Archives  of  the  Department  of  the  Seme 
( Domaines ,  400),  is  to  be  found  a  “  M6moire  presents  par  Jean  Ignace  le 
Faucheur,  ancien  valet  de  chambre,  horloger  du  roi,  gouverneur  de  la 
Tour  de  l’Horloge  du  Palais.” 

6  Sitting  of  the  29th  of  Venddmiaire.  Year  II. 

6  Robinet’s  Le  mouvement  religieux  pendant  la  Revolution,  Vol.  11. ,  p.  454. 

7  Before  the  1871  fire  they  still  existed  in  certain  rooms  of  the  Palais. 
Dauban’s  La  Dimagogie  en  1793,  p.  426. 
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or  jurymen  arriving  from  the  provinces  to  place  themselves 
at  Fouquier-Tinville’s  disposal,  establishing  themselves  in 
their  new  quarters,  taking  the  air  of  the  Palais,  familiarising 
themselves  with  their  novel  surroundings,  choosing  offices 
among  those  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  strolling  about  amidst  the 
constant  coming  and  going  of  workmen,  accused  being  led 
away  for  their  preliminary  examination,  gendarmes  grouping 
together  the  condemned,  witnesses,  jailers,  advocates, 
employees,  and  executioners  awaiting  orders.  Fouquier 
had  an  eye  for  everything.  He  welcomed  the  newcomers 
and  gave  them  information,  left  them  to  take  up  his  duties 
in  court,  corresponded  with  the  Minister,  hurried  to  committee 
meetings,  returned  home  tired  out,  and,  after  sleeping  for 
three  hours,  assisted  at  the  examinations  and  drew  up  the 
indictments,  aided  by  his  three  secretaries — his  friend 
Grebeauval,1  who,  although  appointed  a  judge,  continued  to 
prepare  the  speeches  for  the  prosecution  ;  Bonnet,  the  man 
with  a  glass  eye  ;  and  Lumiere,  a  public-house  musician.2 
Moreover,  there  was  a  perfect  understanding  between  the 
public  prosecutor  and  his  substitute  Lescot-Fleuriot.  The 
latter  was  on  such  good  terms  with  Grebeauval  that  he 
hardly  ever  left  him  ;  they  took  their  meals  together,  and 
were  known  by  the  name  of  “  husband  and  wife.”  3 

Among  the  newcomers  was  Dobsen,  one  of  Fouquier’s  old 
colleagues  at  the  ephemeral  tribunal  of  August  17th,  1792. 
Since  then  Dobsen  had  carried  out  the  duties  of  National 
Commissioner  to  the  tribunal  of  the  sixth  ward.  As 
president  of  the  city  section,  he  had  ardently  fought, 

1  “When  Nicolas  Grebeauval,  on  August  5th,  1793,  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  tribunal,  he  was  Fouquier’s  secretary.  On  September  30th  he 
became  assistant  public  prosecutor.”  Domenget’s  Fouquier- Tinville  et  le 
tribunal  rivolutionnaire. 

2  “  Fouquier  obtained  the  appointment  on  the  jury  of  a  certain  Tirtain- 
Lumiere,  a  public-house  violinist  before  the  Revolution,  a  man  who  had 
been  placed  in  the  public  prosecutor’s  offices  by  I  know  not  whom,  and 
who  possessed  not  the  slightest  aptitude  for  office  work.”  Deposition  of 
Anne  Ducret,  public  counsellor  at  Fouquier’s  trial.  Buchez  and  Roux, 
Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  480.  Jacques  Nicolas  Lumi&re  was  forty-eight  years  of 
age  and  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. 

2  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  83,  loc.  cit. 
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on  May  31st,  against  the  Girondists — a  fact  which  resulted 
in  him  being  the  first  of  the  new  judges  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Convention  at  its  sitting  of  August  3rd.1 

At  the  same  time  as  Dobsen,  Pierre  Andre  Coffinhal 
appeared  at  the  tribunal.  Formerly  a  clerk  to  a  procurator 
at  the  Chatelet  and  then  an  “  homme  de  loi,”  he  was  one  of 
Fouquier’s  old  acquaintances.  Fie  also,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
judge,  had  belonged  to  the  tribunal  of  August  17th.  He 
was  a  man  of  thirty  one,2  a  veritable  Hercules,  with  black 
eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  a  yellow  complexion  and  a  sonorous 
voice.  As  to  his  calling,  he  had  successively  been  an  errand 
boy,  doctor,  advocate,  club  orator,  commissioner  of  the  Saint- 
Louis-enTIle  district — where,  in  the  Rue  le  Regrattier,  he 
resided,  and  finally,  national  commissioner  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  second  ward.3  It  was  there  that  the  Convention  had 
sought  him  out.4 

On  the  same  day  the  following  were  also  appointed  as 
judges  :  Scellier,  whom  we  have  likewise  met  at  the  tribunal 
of  August  17th — a  man  of  thirty-seven,  holding  the  office  of 
judge  to  the  second  ward ;  Gabriel  Deliege,  president  of 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Marne  and  formerly  a  deputy  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  ;  and  Maire-Savary,  an  ex-advocate  to 
Parliament  and  judge  to  the  tribunal  of  the  first  ward.  A 
few  days  later  there  appeared  at  the  Palais  a  provincial 
named  Herman,  who,  by  a  decree  of  August  28th,  had  been 
appointed  president  in  place  of  Montane,  who  was  still  in 
prison. 

Herman,  a  handsome  and  well-shaped  man  of  thirty-four, 
belonged  to  a  very  honourable  family  of  Saint  Pol.  His 

1  Notes  and  minutes  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  official  report  of  the 
sitting  of  the  National  Convention  of  August  3rd,  1793.  Results  of  voting 
for  the  appointment  of  seven  judges  for  the  extraordinary  criminal  tribunal. 
Dobsan  (sic)  obtained  65  votes.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1793,  the  Convention  was  composed  of  749  members. 

2  Coffinhal  was  born  in  1762  at  Aurillac.  Douarche,  Vol.  II.,  p.  877, 
loc.  cit.  Other  writers  (see  Lebas’  Dictionnaire  historigue  de  la  France)  say 
that  he  was  born  in  1754,  and  this  date  is  accepted  as  correct  by  Charles 
Monselet  in  his  Histoire  du  tribunal  rivolutionnaire. 

3  A.  Douarche,  Vol.  II.,  p.  877,  loc.  cit. 

*  Coffinhal  obtained  64  votes;  Gr6beauval,  63;  Petit  d’Hauterive,  61  ; 
Deli6ge,  60  ;  and  Scellier,  47. 
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father,  who  had  been  dead  a  month,  had  been  chief  clerk  of 
the  States  of  Artois.1  After  receiving  a  good  education,  he 
had  become  a  judge,  first  in  his  native  town  and  then  at 
Arras.  He  had  also  been  successively  president  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  head  of  the 
criminal  tribunal  of  the  same  department.  Robespierre, 
who  considered  him  to  be  44  an  enlightened  and  upright  man, 
capable  of  the  highest  posts,”  2  had  pointed  him  out  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation  as  a  magistrate  of  proved 
patriotism.  Herman  was,  in  truth,  a  candid  man.  When 
at  Arras  he  had  the  misfortune  to  engage  as  a  servant  a  poor 
peasant  of  twenty-five,  named  Prudence  Foucquart,  the  wholly 
illiterate  daughter  of  a  44  husbandman  ”  of  Willerval ;  and  as, 
after  being  a  few  months  in  his  service,  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother,  he  had  very  chivalrously  married  her.3 
His  tastes  were  simple,  he  was  fond  of  reading  and  garden¬ 
ing ;  and  he  prided  himself  on  possessing  a  distressing 
sensibility,  an  absolute  lack  of  ambition,  but  also  an 
immovable  attachment  to  what  he  considered  was  his  duty. 
In  short,  he  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  mild  and 
terrible  man. 

Rene  Dumas,  who  was  coupled  with  him  as  vice-president, 
and  who  had  arrived  from  Lons-le-Saulnier,4  was  quite 
different.  In  his  little  town,  where  he  was  feared,  he  was 

1  Saint-Pol  Registers.  Death  certificate  of  Nicolas  Francois  Joseph 
Herman,  March  1st,  1793.  Communication  from  M.  E.  Edmont,  member 
of  the  Commission  departmental  e  des  monuments  historiques  de  Saint-Pol. 

I  must  here  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  M.  Edmont  my  hearty 
thanks  for  his  search  in  the  Saint-Pol  archives  for  information  concerning 
Herman  and  his  family. 

2  Paris’  Histoire  de  Joseph  Lehon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  100. 

3  The  marriage  took  place  on  October  22nd,  1792,  and  the  child— a  boy 
named  Aristide— was  born  on  May  16th,  1793.  Arras  Register  of  Births, 
etc. 

4  On  receiving  the  intimation  of  his  appointment,  Dumas  wrote  the 

following  letter,  the  conciseness  of  which  paints  him  fairly  well : _ 

“Rene  Francois  Dumas,  vice-president  of  the  extraordinary  criminal 
tribunal,  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

“  Citizen  Minister, 

“  I  have  received  the  decree  of  the  26th  of  this  month  and  your 
letter  of  the  29th.  To-day,  the  30th,  I  am  at  my  post. 

“Ren£  Dumas.” 

Since  June,  Dumas  had  been  living  in  Paris,  first  at  25,  Rue  de  Richelieu 
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called  “  Dumas  le  rouge,”  “  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
brother,  who,  like  himself,  was  an  advocate,  and  in  allusion 
to  the  fiery  colour  of  his  hair,  and  the  redness  of  his  face 
and  hands— disadvantages  which  he  sought  to  attenuate 
by  dressing  himself  in  scarlet  clothes.”  “  Rufus  ”  Dumas 
was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Jussey 
(Haute-Sadne)  in  1757.  He  had  broken  his  bonds— first  at 
the  seminary  and  then  at  the  Benedictines — before  receiving 
orders.  At  Lons-le-Saulnier  tradition  accused  him  of  an 
infamous  passion  for  one  of  his  three  sisters,1  “  who  were  not 
without  either  grace  or  beauty,” — a  passion  of  which  the 
unfortunate  girl  was  a  victim.  It  is  said  that,  later,  she 
confessed  to  it. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  individual  came  to  the 
notice  of  the  committees  are  worthy  of  being  related.  Dumas1 
elder  brother  was,  as  has  been  said,  an  advocate  at  Lons-le- 
Saulnier.  His  father  was  in  command  of  the  gendarmery  of 
that  town.  Both  belonged  to  the  administration  of  the 
department  of  Jura.  But  they  were  “  moderates,”  so  the 
popular  society,  which  looked  upon  them  with  displeasure, 
sent  a  group  of  tried  citizens  to  Paris  to  report  their  luke¬ 
warmness  to  the  Convention.  “Rufus”  Dumas  agreed  to 
join  the  deputation,  and  shamelessly  denounced  his  nearest 
relatives.2  Fortunately  his  brother  had  time  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  take  refuge  at  Geneva.  Later,  in  order  to  justify 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  wrote  from  there  to  his  brother,  who 
had  become  president  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  But 
“  Rufus,”  recognising  the  handwriting,  refused  to  open  the 
letter  except  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  rIhis  letter  is  in 
the  National  Archives  and  bears,  in  Dumas  writing,  the 
following  words 

“  I  received  to-day  a  letter  without  an  envelope,  stamped 
‘Geneva.1  I  recognised  the  handwriting  and  opened  the 

(National  Archives,  3°  BB,  No.  24),  then  in  the  Rue  de  Beaune  (same 
source),  and  finally  in  the  Rue  de  Seine.  In  1789  he  had  lived  in  the  Rue 
des  Prouvaires.  Rl&moires  de  la  Socidtd  (T Emulation  du  Jura,  1867. 

1  N.  .  .  Claudette  and  Rosalie.  Socidtt  ^emulation  du  Jura. 

2  Levot’s  Histoire  de  la  ville  et  du  port  de  Brest,  p.  216,  and  L  Annuaire 
du  Jura  for  1851. 
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letter  in  the  presence  of  Fouquier,  public  prosecutor,  and 
Liendon,  his  assistant,  and,  after  having  read  it  with  them, 
I  demanded  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  he  deposited  in  the 
public  prosecutor's  offices  to  serve  as  a  ‘  piece  a  conviction 1 
against  its  author  and  his  accomplices.  Public  Prosecutor’s 
office,  the  18th  of  Floreal,  Year  II.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  bust  of  Brutus  was  not  out  of  its 
place  at  the  tribunal. 

Dumas  might,  moreover,  have  declared  himself  connected 
with  other  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  Menelais,  the  legendary 
ancestor  of  unfortunate  husbands,  might  have  been  claimed 
by  him  as  a  godfather.  The  vice-president  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  tribunal  was,  in  fact,  the  husband  of  “  a  very  pretty  and 
ambitious  ” 1  young  woman,  who  had  been  much  impressed  by 
the  eloquence  and  patriotic  impetuosity  of  Pierre  Louis 
Ragmey,  another  advocate  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.  It  is  stated 
that  Dumas  discovered  the  relations  which  quickly  sprung  up 
between  his  wife  and  his  colleague,  and  that  he  tolerated 
them.  Ragmey  became  one  of  the  Dumas  household.  He 
accompanied  the  husband  and  wife  on  their  journey  to  Paris  at 
the  time  the  “  moderates  ”  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  were  denounced 
to  the  Convention ;  he  was  with  them  on  their  return 
journey,  which  ended,  however,  at  Dole,  for  the  two  comrades 
did  not  dare  to  face  the  hoots  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and, 
as  they  had  equal  rights  to  any  national  reward,  Ragmey  was 
made  a  judge  at  the  time  that  Dumas  became  vice-president 
of  the  tribunal.  The  close  union  lasted,  therefore,  between 
the  two  friends,2  and  it  was  not  before  at  least  a  few  months 
that  the  peace  of  the  household  was  troubled.3 

1  Levot’s  Histoire  du  port  et  de  la  ville  de  Brest,  p.  217. 

2  Ragmey  lived  at  16,  Rue  Froidmanteau. — National  Archives,  BB30,  4. 

3  A  precious  letter,  a  sort  of  autobiography,  dated  1789,  will  complete 
Dumas’  silhouette.  It  was  addressed  to  Mme.  de  Lauraguais,  to  whom  he 
was  applying  for  a  situation  ;  and  it  has  been  published  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Soci6t6  d’emulation  du  Jura. 

“  Madame, 

“  I  am  thirty-two  years  of  age,  of  average  stature  and  mediocre 
constitution,  and,  though  my  figure  is  not  strikingly  becoming,  my 
exterior  has  rarely  gone  against  me.  Without  either  coldness  or  indiffer¬ 
ence,  judgment  and  experience  have  perhaps  done  more  than  nature  in 
forming  my  gentle  and  easy  character.  1  love  to  be  communicative,  and 
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The  jurymen,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  chosen 
on  September  28th,  had  received  a  notice  that  had  been  sent 
to  them  on  the  following  day,  and  drawn  up  in  such  terms 
that  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  severity 
of  their  mission.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  Paris,  September  29th,  1793,  Year  II.  of  the  Republic. 

“  I  inform  you,  Citizen,  that  the  National  Convention  has 
appointed  you  a  juryman  of  the  extraordinary  criminal  tribunal 
established  in  Paris.  The  national  vengeance  is  placed  in  your 
hands.  It  is  to  you  that  the  people  look  for  the  consolidation 
of  their  liberty,  the  punishment  of  traitors,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  the  hopes  of  our  outside  enemies,  who  can  only  obtain 
success  through  perfidy  and  treason.  Your  proved  patriotism  is 
a  sure  guarantee  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  taking  up  the 
important  duties  to  which  you  have  been  called  by  the  honour¬ 
able  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

“  The  Minister  of  Justice, 

“  Gohier. 


am  not  without  mistrust.  I  estimate  with  difficulty  ;  and  perhaps  I  am  a 
little  too  ready  to  blame.  My  sensibility  is  not  without  weakness,  my 
firmness  not  without  obstinacy.  Free  from  pride,  humiliation  is  what 
affects  me  most  keenly.  Active  and  careful,  hard  work  does  not  discour¬ 
age  me,  and  whatever  I  do  I  do  well.  My  ambition  looks  with  jealous 
eyes  neither  on  a  great  fortune,  nor  on  great  glory  ;  easy  circumstances 
and  honour  are  what  I  desire. 

“  My  faculties  are  neither  brilliant  nor  very  common.  I  have  neither  a 
genius  for  invention,  nor  a  subtility  that  charms  ;  but  I  possess  that  kind 
of  intelligence  which  conceives  easily,  and  judges  soundly,  and  which 
seizes  fairly  promptly  even  the  delicate  shades  of  things.  ...  If  I  possess 
a  special  talent,  it  is  that  of  speaking  and  writing,  which  I  can  employ 
equally  well  either  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar.  .  .  .  My  quickness  and 
experience,  and  perhaps  a  certain  prudence,  make  me  suitable  for  business, 
correspondence,  and  administrative  work. 

“  At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  abandoning  a  career  that  was  without  a 
goal,  I  put  aside  my  ecclesiastical  dress  and  entered  the  bar.  I  have  had 
a  certain  amount  of  success  there,  but  my  very  limited  position  having 
become  uncertain  owing  to  various  circumstances,  my  ambition  is  unsatis¬ 
fied.  Judge,  madame,  and  ask  yourself  if  there  is  any  imprudence  in 
forming  other  plans  when,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  such  as  I  am, 
one  is  an  ecclesiastic,  without  a  patrimony,  and  reduced  to  the  very  limited 
sphere  of  an  advocate  ?  So  many  men  owe  a  change  in  their  fortune  to 
chance  !  May  I  not  reasonably  make  a  venture  ?  .  .  .  You  are  aware, 
madame,  of  what  an  ecclesiastic  is  capable.  There  are  so  many  ways  of 
employing  one  whose  only  desire  is  to  work,  and  who  is  capable  of  some¬ 
thing. 

“  .  .  .  My  ambition  is  not  very  great,— anything  which  leads  to  easy 
circumstances  will  suit  me  ;  and  this,  madame,  is  opening  the  door  very 
wide  to  your  charity.  “  Dumas  Cadet. 
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“  P.S. — You  must  immediately  present  yourself  at  the  tribunal, 
which  has  officially  received  the  decree  containing  your  nomina¬ 
tion.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  printed.”  1 

The  next  day  new  faces  were  to  be  seen  in  the  tribunal’s 
passages.  The  Parisians  were,  of  course,  the  first  to  show 
themselves.  The  others  arrived  at  intervals,  according  to 
the  distance  they  had  to  come.  The  majority  were  at  their 
posts  in  October,  but  some  delayed  more  than  a  month  before 
appearing  at  the  Palais. 

On  entering  this  famous  precinct  they  were  somewhat 
astonished  at  their  importance  and  exceedingly  inexperienced  ; 
for  the  sixty  citizens  whom  the  committees  had  chosen  were 
absolutely  unfamiliar  with  judicial  customs.  Among  them 
were  three  tailors,  Presselin,  Aubray,  and  Gimond  ;  five 
painters,  Chatelet,  Prieur,  Topino-Lebrun,  Sambat,  Camus, 
and  Gerard — who  afterwards  became  the  great  Gerard,  and 
whom  David  had  placed  on  the  list  in  order  to  save  him 
from  military  service  ;  five  joiners,  Gauthier,  Billion,  Deveze, 
Trinchard,  and  Duplay,  Robespierre’s  host ;  a  dealer  in 
sabots ,  Desboisseaux  ;  a  hatter,  Baron ;  a  cobbler,  Serviere  ; 
a  locksmith,  Didier  ;  and  a  person  of  independent  means 
named  Fauvel.  As  to  the  others,  such  as  the  ex-Marquis 
d’Antonelle,  Fauvety,  the  representative  of  the  sansculottes 
of  the  Gard,  and  Besnard,  their  only  profession  was  the 
Revolution.2 

Besnard,3  an  ex-auctioneer,  had,  for  instance,  been  several 
times  condemned  to  disburse  a  considerable  sum  received  from 
a  sale  of  furniture  and  which  he  had  appropriated.  His 
election  as  a  juryman  saved  him,  for  no  bailiff  would  take 
the  risk  of  proceeding  against  him.4  To  understand  Fauvety 
and  his  idea  of  justice  we  have  but  to  read  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Payan  when,  after  having  left  the  tribunal,  he 
“  worked  ”  on  the  Orange  Commission.  “  My  colleague  is 
worth  nothing — absolutely  nothing,”  he  said.  “  Sometimes 

1  National  Archives,  BB30,  24. 

2  The  list  printed  for  the  Convention  at  the  Imprimerie  national 
executive  du  Louvre  is  extremely  defective  as  regards  the  orthography  of 
the  names. 

3  Claude  Besnard,  33,  Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

4  National  Archives,  U,  1021. 
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he  wants  to  save  counter-revolutionary  priests  ;  he  requires 
p?'oqfs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  old 
regime !  We  sometimes  have  very  heated  discussions.” 1 
Antonelle,  a  disreputable  nobleman,  ruined  through  having 
led  a  disorderly  life,  discredited  at  Arles,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  mayor  and  deputy,  at  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
now  disowned  by  his  compatriots,  was  worn  out  by  his 
misconduct  and  excesses. 

Nor  were  the  artists  any  more  respectable.  Gerard  was  to 
sit  only  rarely,  and  Fouquier  did  not  require  him  to  be 
assiduous ;  but  Prieur  and  Chatelet  were  full  of  zeal.  Jean 
Louis  Prieur,  to  whom  we  owe  the  collection  of  Tableaux  de 
Pans  pendant  la  Revolution ,  was  the  son  of  a  chaser  to  the 
King.  In  1793  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  appearance  to  make  one  suspect  that  he  was 
the  clever  and  inventive  artist  which  his  drawings  prove  him 
to  have  been.  His  face  was  obstinate  and  vulgar,  with  an 
air  of  severity  ;  his  forehead  was  low  and  his  chin  receded  ; 
his  lips  cunning  and  ironical.  He  was  a  Parisian  street  arab 
who  had  grown  up  among  scamps.2  His  colleague  Claude 
Louis  Chatelet  had  the  appearance  of  a  noble,  though  some¬ 
what  dull  father.  He  was  five  years  older  than  Prieur,  and 
had  formerly  been  employed  by  Marie  Antoinette  to  paint 
pastoral  subjects  at  Trianon.3  The  Queen  and  the  artist 
were  to  meet  once  more.  He  was  to  reign  either  in  the 
Grand’  Chambre  or  at  the  Tournelle,  speaking  and  laughing 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  jeering  at  the  accused  as  they 
were  conducted  by  the  gendarmes  along  the  corridors ; 
she  was  to  pine  below  in  a  dark  and  remote  cell  of  the 
prison  on  which  pressed  the  accumulation  of  buildings, 
galleries  and  towers  that  formed  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
Palais. 

1  Courtois’  Report  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  charged  to 
examine  the  papers  found  at  the  house  of  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices, 

p.  395. 

2  A  very  interesting  notice  of  Prieur,  in  the  form  of  a  preface,  will  be 
found  in  M.  Pierre  de  Nolhac’s  fine  volume  of  reproductions  of  the  original 
drawings  of  the  Tableaux  de  Paris. 

3  In  the  Carnavalet  Museum  is  a  picture,  dated  1781,  and  signed  Chatelet, 
representing  illuminations  at  Trianon.  Pierre  de  Nolhac’s  Jean  Louis 
Prieur,  p.  10,  note  3. 
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Who  presided  at  the  choice  of  these  men  into  whose  hands 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  so  many  human  beings  were  to  be 
placed?  Why  these  and  not  others?  Who  will  be 
responsible,  before  History,  for  their  implacable  severity — 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  francs  a  day  ? 

It  has  been  said1  that  Fouquier-Tinville  and  Lescot  - 
Fleuriot  guided  the  two  committees  in  the  composition  of 
the  lists,  and  their  action  is  indeed  manifest.  Fouquier 
certainly  inscribed  on  them  a  number  of  those  social  outcasts 
whom  he  had  encountered  in  the  course  of  his  life  of  poverty, 
in  the  days  when  he  was  an  “  homme  de  loi.”  2  Fleuriot 
slipped  in  his  friends  Lumiere,  Fievez,  Trinchard  and  Topino- 
Lebrun,  who  belonged  to  his  Section.  But  we  can  especially 
detect  the  intervention  of  Robespierre.  Apart  from  Duplay, 
with  whom  he  lodged,  and  whose  business  was  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  he  placed  on  those  lists  the  names  of 
Didier,  the  Choisy  locksmith,  Souberbielle,  his  doctor,  the 
musical  instrument  maker  Renaudin,  Chatelet,  Girard,  and 
Gravier,  who  were  “  his  body  guard.”  There  was  going  to  be 
no  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  last  named.  Joined  by  their 
colleagues  Brochet,  Chretien,  Leroy,  Ganney,  and  Jourdeuil, 
they  were  to  form  Fouquier’s  staff — the  choice  men  whom  he 
would  group  together  on  great  occasions,  and  from  whom 
he  knew  beforehand  he  could  obtain  everything. 

1  Deposition  of  the  clerk  Paris-Fabricius  at  the  trial  of  Fouquier- 
Tinville. 

2  The  following  letter  shows  Fouquier’s  intervention  in  the  formation  of 
the  lists,  though  the  candidate  whom  he  recommended  was  not  ap¬ 
pointed  : — 

“  Paris,  September  20th,  1793.  Year  II.  of  the 
Republic  one  and  indivisible. 

“The  public  prosecutor  presents  his  compliments  to  Citizen  Nicolas  and 
requests  him  to  place  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  jury  of  the  tribunal 
the  name  of  Citizen  Robert  Claude  Lebesgue,  of  the  Arcis  Section,  and 
who  sat  on  the  grand  jury  of  the  tribunal  of  August  17th,  1792.  He  will 
be  an  excellent  acquisition.  Citizen  Nicolas  is  requested  not  to  forget. 

“  Fraternal  greetings, 

“A.  Q.  Fouquikr.” 

Papiers  iniditi  trouvis  chez  Pobenpierre,  Vol.  I.,  p.  268. 
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RED-LETTEll  DAYS 

If  these  men  really  believed,  as  they  professed,  that  they 
were  assuming  a  patriotic  or  even  simply  honourable  task, 
how  is  it  that,  afterwards,  none  of  them  thought  of  writing 
or  relating  what  he  had  heard  and  done  in  the  days  of  the 
tribunal  ?  Among  the  enormous  number  of  autobiographies 
and  vindications  which  followed  on  the  Revolution,  we  find 
not  a  single  narrative  by  one  of  Fouquier-Tinville’s  collabor¬ 
ators.1  All  of  them  hoped  that  this  stage  in  their  lives 
would  be  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  what  they  had  seen  was 
worthy  of  being  set  down.  One  cannot  believe  that  they 
could  ever  have  forgotten  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  felt  the 
need,  as  Bailleul 2  did,  of  “  relieving  his  mind.” 

At  the  outset  the  proceedings,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat 
dull.  From  the  1st  to  the  12th  of  October  the  members  of 
the  tribunal  contented  themselves  with  ordinary  business — 
the  condemnation  of  a  few  cures  and  several  young  men 
accused  of  “  enticement  ” — one  or  two  a  day,  not  more.  But 
Fouquier,  whilst  training  his  new  staff,  was  preparing  some 
great  surprises.  Since  August  2nd  he  had  had,  among  his 
boarders  at  the  Conciergerie,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
had  been  transferred  there  from  the  Temple  by  virtue  of  a 
decree  which  sent  her  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  She 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  But  Fouquier,  like  an  actor 
who  seeks  for  fine  parts,  was  on  the  look  out  for  sensational 
trials.  Perhaps  also  he  was  disquieted  by  the  fact  that  the 
Terrorists  were  reproaching  the  tribunal  for  its  slowness  and 

1  Antonelle,  however,  published  his  Declarations. 

-  Almanack  des  Bizarreries  humaincs. 
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circumspection.  He  was  the  first,  therefore,  to  stimulate  the 
Committees.  “  The  tribunal,”  he  wrote,  “  finds  that  it  is 
accused  in  the  journals  and  in  all  public  places  of  not  yet 
having  occupied  itself  with  the  case  of  the  ex-Queen  ... 1  1 
So  they  immediately  set  to  work  to  get  together  the 
documents  for  the  trial.  One  of  these  they  even  expressly 
forged — that  terrible  document  due  to  the  collaboration  of 
Hebert,  the  cobbler  Simon,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  Pache,  and 
David,  the  member  of  the  Convention,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Dauphine’s  innocence  and  drag  from 
the  child,  against  his  mother,  one  of  the  most  infamous  of 
charges.  Great  was  their  anticipation  of  the  effect,  at  the 
trial,  of  so  dreadful  a  revelation  ! 

Matters  proceeded,  however,  very  slowly.  Fouquier  lacked 
details  for  the  preparation  of  the  indictment.  He  asked 
the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  to  communicate  to  him 
the  documents  used  at  the  King’s  trial,  hoping  to  obtain 
inspiration  from  them ;  and  received  a  promise  that  he 
should  have  them.  But  before  they  reached  his  hands  he 
decided  to  risk  the  case. 

On  Saturday,  October  12th,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  “Widow  Capet”  was  brought  by  an  usher  and  four 
gendarmes  to  the  Grand’  Chambre  to  undergo  her  prelim¬ 
inary  examination.  The  day’s  sitting  was  over.  There  had 
just  been  condemned  the  cxire  of  a  village  of  the  Vosges, 
accused,  among  other  things,  of  having  deserted  a  procession 
and  taken  with  him  the  Holy  Sacrament,  because  the  armed 
men  who  escorted  him  were  drunk.1 2  The  huge  room  was  dark 
and  empty.  The  sole  illumination  consisted  of  two  candles, 
placed  on  the  public  prosecutor’s  desk,  at  which  President 
Herman,  Fouquier,  and  the  clerk  Fabricius  had  taken  their 
seats.  A  bench  was  drawn  near,  and  on  this  sat  the  accused. 
Herman  put  the  questions,3  Fouquier  took  notes,  and 
Fabricius  scribbled  away.  Lamentable  must  have  been  the 

1  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  104,  loc.  cit.  Fouquier’s  letter  is  dated 
August  25th. 

2  Campardon,  Vol.  II.,  p.  112,  loc.  cit. 

3  The  Queen’s  examination  and  trial  have  been  published  in  full,  in 
accordance  with  the  documents  in  the  Archives,  by  the  Rdvolution 
Frangaise,  1884. 
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sound  of  the  Queen’s  voice  amidst  the  darkness  of  that 
immense  court-room  !  Whilst  she  was  replying,  her  eyes, 
searching  the  obscure  depths  of  the  court,  distinguished  a 
number  of  dim  figures— privileged  spectators,  doubtless, 
curious  to  witness  this  tragic  scene.  They  remained 
motionless  and  silent,  and,  though  the  Queen  strained  her 
short-sighted  eyes,  she  failed  to  identify  them.1 

Fouquier  employed  the  next  day  in  drawing  up  the 
indictment,  although  he  had  not  yet  received  the  documents 
announced  by  the  Committees.  On  Monday,  the  14th,  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  accused  appeared  before  her 
judges  and  the  proceedings  began. 

To  relate  once  more  a  trial  which  has  been  so  often  and  so 
fully  recounted  is  unnecessary.  It  will  suffice  if  I  give  a 
few  details  which  will  aid  in  reconstituting  the  physiognomy 
of  the  tribunal  during  those  famous  days.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  accused,  the  crowd  was  astounded  at  the  touching  con¬ 
trast  between  the  beautiful,  smiling,  and  richly  dressed  Queen 
whom  every  Parisian  remembered  so  well  and  the  impassive, 
white-haired,  pallid  woman — bowed  down  2  and  flat-chested 
in  her  widow’s  weeds — who  stood  before  them.  She  seated 
herself  in  an  arm-chair 3  which  doubtless  served  for  every 
accused  who  was  judged  separately,  and  the  president 
immediately  questioned  her  as  to  her  name,  surname, 
age,  etc. 

Behind  the  partition,  the  spectators,  jostling  each  other  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  a  better  view,  were  continually 
demanding  that  she  should  stand  up,  so  that  nothing  of  the 
spectacle  should  be  lost ;  and  those  who  were  near  her  heard 
her  murmur :  “  Will  the  people  soon  be  tired  of  witnessing 
my  fatigue  ?  ”  4  Dui’ing  the  reading  of  the  indictment,  her 
fingers  were  seen,  as  she  sat  attentive  and  calm,  to  move 
mechanically  on  the  arms  of  her  chair  “  as  though  on  a 

1  Procis  des  Bourbons,  quoted  by  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  113,  loc.  cit. 

2  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  113  and  passim,  loc.  cit. 

3  This  arm-chair  appears  in  Bouillon’s  engraving  of  “Marie  Antoinette 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.”  It  is  probably  the  one  which  is 
preserved  in  the  private  office  of  M.  Pourret,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
eiergerie,  and  which,  according  to  tradition,  formed  part  of  the  furniture 
in  the  Queen’s  cell. 

j  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt’s  Histoire  de  Marie.  Antoinette,  p.  439. 
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piano.”  The  hearing  of  witnesses  lasted  until  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sitting  was  suspended  for  two  hours. 

Perfidious,  foolish,  or  respectful,  these  witnesses  continued 
to  appear.  On  reaching  the  bar,  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  made 
the  prisoner  a  profound  court  bow.  A  gunner  named 
Roussillon  declared  that  on  August  10th,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Tuileries,  having  entered  the  accused’s 
bedroom,  he  found  some  empty  bottles  “  under  her  bed,” 
from  which  he  concluded  she  had  intoxicated  the  chevaliers 
du  poignard.”  A  certain  Labenette  related  that  the  Widow 
Capet,  wishing  to  kill  him,  had  despatched  a  number  of  hired 
assassins  after  him.  Patiently  did  the  court  listen  to  the 
evidence  of  this  stream  of  witnesses — old  servants  of  the 
Versailles  Palace,  femmes  de  chambre,  jailers,  gendarmes  and 
dressmakers. 

Whilst  they  were  giving  evidence,  Fouquier  was  busily 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  documents,  the  basis  of  the 
indictment,  which  the  Convention  had  at  last  sent  him,  and 
which  he  had  received  but  an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings. 

Simon,  the  cobbler  of  the  Temple,  the  Dauphine’s  teacher, 
appeared  at  the  bar.  How  the  view  of  this  man  who  had 
robbed  her  of  her  son  must  have  touched  the  Queen  s  heart ! 
She  let  him  speak  on,  without  a  word  of  interruption,  and 
never  dared — perhaps  would  not  deign — to  inquire  after  her 
son’s  health.  Hebert  also  was  there,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
repeated  his  vile  calumny.  And  when  the  Queen  treated  it 
with  silent  contempt,  a  juryman  had  the  boldness  to  insist. 
We  know  what  an  indignant  cry  of  protest  the  noble 
woman,  overflowing  with  emotion,  uttered  before  the  horror- 
stricken  spectators — “I  appeal  to  all  the  mothers  who  are 
here!”  So  great  was  the  effect  that  the  sitting  was  for 
several  moments  interrupted. 

There  was  another  painful  incident.  A  sealed  package, 
containing  various  objects  found  on  the  prisoner  at  the  time 
of  her  removal  from  the  Temple  to  the  Conciergerie,  was 
brought  forward  and  placed  on  the  president’s  desk. 
Herman  broke  the  seals,  and  Fabricius  handed  the  souvenirs 
which  it  contained  to  Marie  Antoinette,  one  by  one.  Thus 
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did  the  phantom  figures  of  those  she  loved,  personified  by 
these  relics,  defiled  by  the  ushers’  hands,  pass  before  her 
eyes.  Herman,  in  his  cold  and  peremptory  voice,  plied  her 
with  questions.  “  Whose  hair  is  this  ?  ” — “  It  is  that  of  my 
dead  and  living  children  and  of  my  husband  !  ” — “  What  is 
this  paper  covered  with  figures  ?  ” — “  A  table  to  teach  my 
son  how  to  count.” — Whose  portrait  is  this  ?  ” — “  It  is  that  of 
Mme.  de  Lamballe.” — “  And  these  ?  ” — “  Those  of  two  ladies 
with  whom  I  was  brought  up  in  Vienna.” — “  Their  names  ?  ” 
“  The  Princesses  of  Mecklembourg  and  of  Hesse.” 

Another  of  the  articles  which  Fabricius  brought  out  was 
a  work-box  containing  scissors  and  needles,  a  mirror,  a  ring 
surrounded  with  hair,  two  hearts  interlaced  with  initials, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  small  square  of  cloth 
embroidered  with  a  heart  pierced  by  an  arrow.  On  the 
production  of  the  last  named  object,  Fouquier  raised  his  thin 
nose  and,  though  he  was  at  that  very  moment  wearing  under 
his  clothes  a  medal  of  the  Virgin,1  feigned  to  be  ignorant  as 
to  what  a  scapulary  was.  Rising,  he  observed  that  “  among 
the  accused  who  had  been  brought  before  the  tribunal  as 
conspirators  and  whom  the  law  had  punished,  by  striking 
them  with  its  sword,  the  majority  of  them  wore  this  counter 
revolutionary  symbol.”  2 

The  sitting  of  the  14th  was  concluded  in  the  evening. 
The  Queen  was  led  back  to  her  cell  in  the  Coneiergerie  by 
way  of  the  passage,  the  former  Galerie  des  Peintres,3  and  the 
winding  staircase  which  opened,  on  the  first  floor,  on  to  the 
Galerie  des  Prisonniers,  next  to  the  big  steps  of  the  former 
Chambre  des  Requetes,  and  ended  on  the  ground-floor, 
quite  near  to  the  Chapel,  in  the  central  corridor  of  the 
prison.4 

1  On  the  death  at  St.  Quentin,  in  1856,  of  Einilie  Fouquier,  the  last 
daughter  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  there  was  found  at  her  residence  a  medal 
of  the  Virgin,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  bearing  the  words  :  “  He  was 
wearing  it  round  his  neck  at  the  time  he  condemned  the  Widow  Capet.” 
Annalea  de  la  SociAtA  hintorique  et  archAoloqique  de  Chateau-  Thierry,  1893. 
Bulletin  de  la  SociAtA  archAologique  de  Vervins. 

2  Desessarts’  ProcAs  fameux. 

3  Now  the  Galerie  Saint-Louis,  as  has  already  been  said. 

4  Let  us  endeavour  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  Queen’s  route,  the  subject 
of  so  much  controversy  among  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  small 
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The  proceedings  were  continued  at  eight  o’clock  the  next 
morning.  Fresh  witnesses  were  heard,  and  at  about  six 

details  of  Parisian  topography,  and,  in  order  to  find  our  way  amidst  the 
labyrinth  of  passages,  now  so  dissimilar  to  what  they  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  follow  the  indications  which  were  given  by  one  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Conciergerie  in  1793,  and  whose  narrative  was  published 
by  Nougaret,  in  the  Year  V.,  in  his  Histoire  des  Prisons  (Vol.  II.,  p.  1 
et  seq.).  We  will  rid  the  description  of  the  eloquent  but  confusing 
digressions  which  surround  it.  In  1793  the  Conciergerie  was  entered  by 
way  of  the  Cour  du  Mai.  The  first  room  to  which  one  came  was  the 
wicket  ( guichet ).  On  entering  the  guichet,  and  with  your  back  turned  to 
the  door,  you  had  on  your  left  the  door  of  the  clerk’s  office  (a) ;  facing 
you,  a  door  leading  to  the  Cour  des  Femmes  and  to  what  was  called  the 
“Cotti  des  Douze”  ;  and  on  your  right,  between  two  wainscots  (b),  a  door 
leading  to  the  central  corridor  of  the  prison.  On  following  this  corridor, 
you  left  behind,  on  your  left,  the  chapel  and  Marie  Antoinette’s  room, 
and,  after  having  passed  through  a  gateway,  you  found  yourself  in  an 
open  space  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  iron  bars.  This  place,  at  the  time 
communication  with  the  exterior  was  still  permitted,  was  the  parloir,  or 
reception-room.  Nougaret  describes  the  joy  of  the  prisoners  on  receiving 
a  visit  from  their  friends  and  wives  in  this  cage-like  reception-room,  the 
position  of  which  will  be  clear  to  those  who  follow  this  description  on 
Plan  II.  (see  p.  41).  “It  is  true,”  he  says,  “that  their  joy  was  some¬ 
times  lessened  by  the  appearance  of  the  condemned  as  they  crossed  this 
‘ parloir  ’  after  descending  from  the  tribunal.” 

Now,  by  what  other  way  could  the  condemned  descend  unless  it  was  by 
the  winding  staircase  which  we  will  call  the  Chapel  Staircase,  and  which, 
in  proximity  with  this  reception-room,  ascended  to  the  Prisoners’  Gallery 
and  came  out  opposite  the  Corridor  des  Peintres  ?  It  must  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  this  cage-like  parloir  served  as  an  anteroom  to  the  men’s  court¬ 
yard,  which  no  longer  exists,  since  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  enceinte 
of  cells.  It  is  true  that  another  and  more  direct  route  led  from  the  men’s 
courtyard  to  the  first  floor — namely,  the  staircase  of  the  Tour  Bonbec. 
It  was  by  that  way  that  almost  all  the  male  accused  passed  when  about  to 
undergo  their  preliminary  examination  or  trial.  But  a  mere  glance  at 
Plans  I.  and  II.  will  make  it  clear  that,  in  order  to  avoid,  when  this 
seemed  necessary,  contact  between  the  prisoners  strolling  in  the  courtyard 
and  those  who  had  been  condemned,  the  latter  would  sometimes  be 
brought  down  by  the  Chapel  Staircase.  This  route  was  not  the  only  one 
used,  that  appears  to  be  certain,  but  it  was  used  especially  for  women, 
and  quite  naturally  so.  It  is  hardly  probable,  in  fact,  that  women  would 
have  been  taken  to  the  tribunal  through  the  men’s  courtyard.  They  left 
their  quarters  by  the  gateway  (still  in  existence,  though  its  position  has 
perhaps  been  changed)  which  separated  their  courtyard  from  the  narrow 
priau  called  the  Cote  des  Douze,”  and  on  to  which  there  looked  sevei'al 


(a)  The  clerk’s  office  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  railings.  On  one 
side  sat  the  employees  who  kept  the  prison-registers :  on  the  other 
were  assembled  the  prisoners  about  to  be  sent  to  the  scaffold.  It  was 
there  that  the  “  toilette  ”  was  performed. 

(b)  Here  were  situated  two  offices,  where  the  guardians  slept.  Women 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  were  placed  there  awaiting  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  tumbrils.  Each  office  had  a  door  with  glass  panes  and  looked 
into  the  guichet  ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see,  at  one  or  other  of 
these  doors,  the  pale  face  of  a  woman  who  was  awaiting  death 
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o’clock  in  the  evening  the  two  counsel  for  the  defence,  who 
had  been  given  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to  consult 

cells  reserved  for  male  prisoners  who  were  under  special  supervision  (a) ; 
followed  the  central  corridor,  leaving  the  Chapel  and  the  Queen’s  cell  behind 
them  on  their  left,  passed  through  the  parloir,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Chapel  Staircase,  without  having  had  to  cross  a  single  one  of  the  public 
(if  I  may  use  the  word)  and  frequented  parts  of  the  Conciergerie. 

There  seems  to  he  no  further  doubt  that  that  was  the  way  the  Queen 
ascended  to  the  tribunal  (b)  ;  only  the  length  of  the  chapel  separated  the 
door  of  her  cell  from  this  staircase. 

Moreover,  Balzac,  who  of  all  the  topographers  of  Old  Paris  had  the 
greatest  desire  for  exactitude,  made  no  mistake  over  this  matter.  In 
order  to  write  La  derniere  incarnation  de  Vautrin,  the  principal  scenes  of 
which  take  place  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  he  had  asked  for  and  obtained — • 
as  he  himself  says — an  authorisation  to  make  a  profound  study  of  the 
complicated  interior  of  the  old  Conciergerie,  which  in  his  day  was  very 
much  what  it  was  in  1793.  And  this  is  what  he  writes  :  “  To  the  left  of 
this  double  staircase  (the  fine  flight  of  steps  of  the  former  Chamber  of 
Requests  which  in  Balzac’s  time  was  used  for  the  Court  of  Assizes)  there 
stood  (on  the  first  floor  of  the  Palais,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Galerie  des 
Prisonniers),  what  looked  like  an  enormous  pillar.  It  was  one  of  the 
buttresses  of  the  Palais,  and  in  this  mass  of  masonry  could  be  seen  a  little 
door.  This  little  door  opened  on  to  a  winding  staircase  which  descended 
to  the  Conciergerie.  That  was  the  way  by  which  the  procurator  general, 
the  director  of  the  Conciergerie,  the  presidents  of  the  Court  of  Assizes, 
the  ad vocates-general  and  the  chief  of  the  police  could  come  and  go.  It 
was  along  a  branch  of  this  staircase,  now  walled-up,  that  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  Queen  of  France,  had  been  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

.  .  .  How  oppressed  is  one’s  heart  at  the  sight  of  this  terrible  staircase, 
and  when  we  think  that  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  suite, 
head-dress  and  panniers  filled  the  grand  staircase  at  V ersailles,  passed 

(a)  “The  ‘  Cote  des  Houze,’”  says  Nougaret,  “has  also  a  courtyard 
which  is  occupied  by  women.  The  part  occupied  by  the  men  has  no  other 
promenade  than  a  dark  corridor,  which  has  to  be  lighted  during  the  day, 
and  a  small  vestibule  (or  courette),  separated  from  the  women’s  courtyard 
by  an  iron  gateway.  The  men  are  able  to  speak  to  the  women  even  to 
kiss  them,  through  these  railings,  and  more  than  once  have  the  effusions 
of  lo,re  made  the  unfortunates  forget  the  horrors  of  their  position.  One 
recognises  from  this  description  that  the  “  Cot6  des  Douze  ”  is  that  part  of 
the  Conciergerie  (almost  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1793)  which  forms  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  present  women’s  courtyard. 

(b)  However,  so  as  to  allow  nothing  to  pass  unanswered,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Conciergerie,  Bimbenet  de  la 
Roche,  wrote  :  “  The  Queen’s  trial  having  begun  on  Monday  morning,  we 
saw  her,  very  modestly  dressed  in  black,  pass  through  the  courtyard  four 
or  five  times.”  In  this  case  Marie  Antoinette  would  have  had  to 
descend  from  the  tribunal  by  the  Tour  Bonbec  staircase  and,  in  order 
to  reach  her  cell,  have  had  to  cross  the  whole  length  of  the  men  s 
courtyard.  But  the  prisoners  were  at  liberty  in  this  courtyard  only 
between  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  eight  at  night,  and  out  of  the  six 
journeys  which  the  Queen  made  from  her  cell  to  the  Grand’  Chambre,  three  at 
least  were  made  at  night  time,  at  hours  when  the  prisoners  were  shut  up 
and  could  not  have  seen  her  except  from  the  windows  of  their  cells.  bee 
Un  Episode  de  la  Terreury  BarthMmy  B.  de  la  Roche ,  by  the  Covile  tie 
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together,  were  allowed  to  speak.  Tronson-Ducoudray  and 
Chauveau-Lagarde  spoke  for  two  hours,  and  on  the  latter 
sitting  down,  the  Queen,  approaching  him,  said  : — 

“  How  tired  you  must  be,  Monsieur.  I  am  much  alive 
to  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  !  ” 

This  part  of  the  sitting  lasted  late  into  the  evening. 

along  it !  ”  Does  not  this  old  name  of  Galerie  des  Prisonniers  indicate, 
too,  that  certain  prisoners,  long  before  the  Revolution,  were  taken  that 
way  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  Tournelle,  and  does  not  the  word 
“  Traverse,”  which  we  find  on  Plan  I.  of  the  King’s  Roll,  seem  to  refer  to 
the  place  that  was  “  traversed”  by  the  prisoners  ? 

A  well-known  engraving,  dating  from  the  revolutionary  period,  repre¬ 
sents  the  condemned  Girondists  leaving  the  Grand’  Chambre  and  crossing 
the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  followed  by  the  body  of  Valaze,  carried  on  a 
stretcher.  Whence  are  they  going  ?  The  artist  has  represented  them 
proceeding  towards  the  door  of  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  which  opens  on 
to  the  Galerie  MercRre,  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  was  not  the  way 
to  the  Conciergerie.  Certainly  it  was  !  We  know  that  they  passed  the 
night  which  elapsed  between  their  condemnation  and  execution  in  the 
prison  chapel — henceforth  called  the  Salle  des  Girondins.  They  were  led, 
therefore,  through  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  and  along  the  Galerie  des 
Prisonniers  to  the  Chapel  Staircase  which  then  possessed,  in  addition 
to  a  door  leading  into  the  parloir,  another  door  that  opened  directly  into 
the  chapel.  Traces  of  this  door,  now  walled-up,  can  still  be  distinctly 
seen  under  the  tribune  in  the  north-west  comer.  As  will  be  seen,  this 
route  enabled  these  turbulent  men,  who  had  attempted  to  stir  up 
the  people  and  who  might  have  provoked  a  revolt  among  the  prisoners,  to 
be  taken  to  the  place  reserved  for  them  by  the  shortest  and  surest 
way. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  note,  I  have  not  once  mentioned  the  staircase 
which  formerly  placed  the  Grand’  Chambre  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Conciergerie— the  only  one  of  the  three  staircases  in  this  part  of  the 
Palais  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  which,  owing  to  that  very  fact,  has 
inherited  the  traditions  that  belonged  to  the  two  others.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  “Queen’s  Staircase,”  and  we  are  assured  that  Marie  Antoinette 
ascended  it  on  her  way  to  the  tribunal. 

It  is  very  certain  that  this  staircase,  which  Nougaret  also  mentions, 
served  as  an  exit  from  the  Grand’  Chambre  at  the  time  the  entrance 
to  the  Conciergerie,  before  the  additions  of  1786  were  made,  was  in  the 
small  courtyard  by  which  we  now  enter  the  prison,  and  which  was  then 
reached,  from  the  Cour  du  Mai,  In'  a  much  frequented  passage  constructed 
under  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  Rut  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  Palais  in 
1786  it  was  no  longer  used  ;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  case  even  from  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  Batiment  Neuf.  All  the  plans  of  this  “  new 
building”  ( National  Archives,  H,  744-745)  show  the  staircase  as  walled-up 
and  transformed  into  a  passage  on  a  level  with  each  of  the  floors. 
Besides,  had  it  been  passable,  we  can  see  from  an  examination  of  the 
plans  that  one  could  only  reach  it  from  the  men’s  courtyard  by  entering 
deep  cells  where  it  started  and  the  obstruction  of  which  made  approach  to 
it  almost  impossible.  I  intend,  however,  to  indicate,  in  the  course  of  the 
above  narrative,  the  exact  route  followed  by  the  accused  and  the 
condemned  when  ascending  to  the  tribunal  and  descending  to  the 
prison. 
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At  the  renewal  President  Herman  spoke,  and  his  summing 
up,  which  ought  to  have  been  impartial,  was,  in  reality,  a 
second  indictment.  In  spite  of  the  advanced  hour,  the 
public  was  not  yet  tired — it  was  eager  to  see  “  the  end.” 
The  swaying  sea  of  heads  in  the  dimly  lit  Grand1  Chambre 
sought  to  seize  on  the  prisoner’s  face  the  slightest  sign  of 
weakness.  And  there  she  stood — still  struggling,  still 
bearing  up,  in  spite  of  her  fatigue.  By  her  side  was 
a  gendarmery  officer,  De  Busne,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
over  her.  On  her  complaining  of  thirst,  those  surrounding 
her  looked  at  each  other — not  one  of  them  daring  to  offer 
a  glass  of  water  to  the  woman  who  had  been  Queen  of 
France  !  At  last,  however,  De  Busne  ran  the  risk,  with  the 
result  that  the  next  day  he  found  himself  in  prison. 

Night,  however,  was  advancing.  It  had  become  cold,  and 
the  spectators  had  grown  less  and  less  numerous.  Tired 
of  remaining  motionless,  many  were  walking  about  in  groups 
in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  About  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  a  voice  announced  the  close  of  the  speeches  for  the 
defence,  and  shortly  afterwards  another  voice,  “  which  seemed 
to  come  from  a  half-open  window,  called  out  that  the  jury 
was  deliberating.” 1 

The  crowd  hurried  back  into  court.  The  supreme  moment 
was  approaching ;  and  many  people  had  already  spread 
over  the  city  to  announce  that  “  the  Queen  was  to  be 
transported.”  That  was  then  the  general  opinion.  Silently 
the  people  waited,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  doors  through 
which  the  jurymen  were  to  appear.  At  half-past  four  in  the 
morning  the  ringing  of  a  bell  announced  that  they  had  finished, 
and  back  they  filed  into  court — with  a  verdict  of  death  ! 

The  still  impassible  Herman  ordered,  in  his  customary 
frigid  manner,  that  the  accused  be  brought  into  court. 
Behold  her  standing  there,  with  all  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  ! 
Asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
application  of  the  penalty,  she  shook  her  head.  Without 
showing  the  slightest  emotion,  without  “either  fear,  or 
indignation,  or  weakness,”2  she  listened  to  the  sentence. 

1  Horace  de  Viel-Castel’s  Marie  Antoinette  et  la  Revolution  franraise. 

2  Souvenirs  de  Chauveau-Lagarde. 
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But  she  remained  paralysed  by  surprise.  She  had  been 
buoyed  up  by  hope  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
and  now,  her  face  reflecting  nothing  but  stupor,  she  listened 
in  utter  astonishment,  whilst  the  president  gabbled  through 
the  usual  formula,  which  declared  that  “ ...  in  conformity 
with  the  Law  of  March  10th  last,  her  possessions,  if  any  she 
should  have  within  French  territory,  were  confiscated  by  the 
Republic ;  and  that,  on  the  application  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  the  present  judgment  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  printed  and  posted  up 
within  the  whole  extent  of  the  Republic.  .  .  .”  1 

The  trial  was  over;  the  judges  withdrew;  and  the 
condemned  Queen  was  led  away.  “  She  spoke  not  a  word, 
nor  made  a  gesture  ” ;  she  crossed  the  court  without  either 
seeing  or  hearing,  but  “  on  reaching  the  barrier  behind  which 
the  people  were  packed,  she  majestically  raised  her  head.”  2 
And  thus,  followed  by  Lieutenant  De  Busne,  she  disappeared 
into  the  dependencies  of  the  tribunal. 

Whilst  the  gendarme,  with  hat  in  hand,3  was  leading  her 
towards  the  Conciergerie  by  way  of  the  long  passage  which 
led  to  the  prison  staircase,  she  stopped  and  said  : — 

“  I  can  hardly  see  to  walk  !  ” 

De  Busne  offered  her  his  arm,  and  did  not  leave  her  until 
they  had  reached  the  door  of  her  cell. 

At  that  very  hour,  whilst  drums  were  beating  to  arms  in 
the  streets  and  people  were  already  hurrying  towai'ds  the 
scaffold  to  reserve  a  good  place,  one  of  the  jurymen,  the 
joiner  Trinchard — immensely  satisfied  with  himself — sent 
the  following  short  letter  to  his  brother  ; — 

“  Je  t’aprans  mon  frerre  que  je  ete  un  des  jures  qui  ont 
juge  la  bete  feroche  qui  a  devore  une  grande  partie  de  la 
Republique  celle  que  l'on  califiait  si  deven  de  raine.”  4 

1  Bulletin  du  tribunal  rdvolutionnaire,  No  32. 

2  Souvenirs  de  Chauveau- Lagarde. 

3  On  this  account  De  Busne  was  denounced  by  Jourdeuil,  a  gendarme 
of  the  tribunal.  De  Busne  justified  himself  in  the  following  words  :  “Of 
what  offence  does  this  citizen  accuse  me  ?  .  .  .  That  of  having  held  my  hat 
in  my  hand,  because  it  was  hot  and  for  my  own  convenience,  and  not  out 
of  respect  for  a  woman  who  in  my  opinion  was  condemned  ?  ” 

4  “  I  beg  to  inform  my  brother  that  I  was  one  of  the  jurymen  who 
judged  the  wild  beast  that  has  devoured  so  great  a  part  of  the  Republic — 
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This  letter  has  often  been  quoted,  but  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
produce  it  once  more,  since  it  shows  the  state  of  mind 
and  the  extent  of  the  education  of  the  men  to  whom 
Fouquier-T inville  had  delivered  over  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

The  judgment  of  the  Queen  inaugurated  the  series  of  great 
political  trials.  During  six  months  the  tribunal  was  to  be 
the  means  of  ridding  Robespierre  of  all  those  whose  eloquence 
or  opinions  formed  an  obstacle  to  his  hazy  ambitions. 
Fouquier  did  his  work  with  stubborn  zeal  and  a  success  which 
would  have  led  one  to  imagine  that  he  had  talent  and  skill 
had  not  his  task  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  jury’s  docility. 
All  the  indictments  which  he  drew  up  are  vulgar  and  declama¬ 
tory,  and  are  manifestly  the  hasty  work  of  a  man  of  mediocre 
intelligence ;  they  are  merely  rough  drafts,  without  a 
semblance  of  eloquence  or  argumentation— mere  strings  of 
invectives  poured,  haphazard,  on  the  heads  of  the  accused. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  brutality  of  the  law  and  the 
vulgarity  of  his  audience  called  for  nothing  better,  and 
that  to  have  insisted  on  more  delicate  quibbles  would  have 
been  wasting  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  displayed  constant  activity.  The 
whole  of  his  time  was  absorbed  by  his  tribunal,  and  in  order 
to  show  more  exactitude  he  had  left  the  apartment  which  he 
occupied  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  opposite  the  church  of  the  As¬ 
sumption,  and  taken  up  his  residence  on  the  Place  Dauphine, 
at  the  very  door  of  the  Palais.1  His  solicitude  followed  his 
condemned  men  and  women  to  the  very  scaffold.  He  it  was 

she  whom  we  call  the  ex-Queen.”  There  sat  on  the  jury  in  addition  to 
Trinehard :  the  ex-deputy  Antonelle,  the  musical-instrument  maker 
Renaudin,  the  surgeon  Souberbielle,  the  coffee-house  keeper  Chr6tien,  the 
ex-auctioneer  Besnard,  the  barber  Ganney,  the  printer  Nicolas,  the 
musician  Lumiere,  the  wooden-shoe  maker  Desboisseaux,  the  hatter  Baron, 
the  carpenter  Devize,  Fi6v6,  whose  profession  is  not  mentioned,  and 
Thoumin,  the  ex-Procurator  Syndic  of  Mayenne.  The  judges  were  :  Maire, 
Coffinhal,  Donze-Verteuil,  and  Deliege. 

1  “  Although  Fouquier  lived  on  the  Place  Dauphine,  he  usually  dined 
in  the  tribunal  refreshment-room.”  Proussinalle’s  Histoire  secrete  du 
tribunal  rivolutionnaire.  The  letters  addressed  to  Fouquier  and  preserved 
in  the  boxes  of  series  W  at  the  National  Archives  do  indeed  bear  that 
address. 
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who  gave  orders  to  the  executioner,1  and  made  inquiries 
from  the  ushers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  “  things  had  gone 
off.”2  He  had  an  eye  for  everything,  and  regarded  the 
slightest  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  tribunal’s  judgments 
as  a  personal  unsuccess.  In  order  to  expedite  matters, 
Hanriot,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Parisian  forces,  would 
have  liked  the  guillotine  to  work  on  the  Place  de  Greve, 
where  the  condemned  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal  were  executed, 
but  Fouquier  would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was  necessary  that 
his  condemned — “all  of  them  counter-revolutionaries,”  he 
wrote,  not  without  a  touch  of  vanity — should  follow  a  lengthy 
route  through  Paris  and  be  executed  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  palace  where  the  National  Convention  was  sitting.  This 
was  doubtless  a  sort  of  homage  which  he  thought  was  due  to 
the  Assembly.3 

Fouquier’s  haste  in  carrying  out,  in  anticipating  even  the 
desires  of  the  Convention,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  making  it 

1  Procks  Fouquier.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Yol.  XXXIV.  and  XXXV.  et  seq. 

2  “  The  ushers  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  an  account  of  the  execu¬ 
tions  and  of  telling  him  of  anything  that  had  happened.”  Declaration 
by  Fouquier  during  his  trial.  Campardon,  Vol,  I.,  p.  428,  note. 

3  On  July  21st,  1793,  on  the  occasion  of  the  condemnation  to  eight  years 
in  irons  of  Antoine  Framjois  Legros  and  of  the  sentence  to  death  of  Louis 
Charles  Malherbe,  Fouquier-Tinville  sent  the  following  letter  to  Hanriot : — 

“  The  news  that  the  order  for  the  execution  of  Legros  and  Malherbe  did 
not  reach  you  until  eight  o’clock  this  morning  astonishes  me,  for  I  myself 
handed  the  packet  containing  the  requisition  to  the  gendarme  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  I  have  done  the  same  in  regard  to  all  the  others  which 
have  reached  their  destination.  I  could  not  send  you  this  requisition 
sooner,  because  the  judgment  was  not  delivered  until  one  o’clock.  .  .  . 
That  is  the  reason  why  you  are  often  not  sooner  informed.  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  telling  the  gendarmes  to  be  exact,  but  from  what  you  tell  me  it 
seems  they  are  hardly  ever  to  time.  So  in  order  to  avoid  this  inexactitude 
in  the  future,  I  shall  carefully  take  down  the  names  of  those  gendarmes 
who  carry  packets  and  the  hour  at  which  they  received  them. 

“  You  seem  to  desire  that  executions  should  take  place  on  the  Place  de 
la  Maison  Commune,  but  in  regard  to  this  I  would  point  out  that,  as  the 
tribunal’s  duty  is  to  judge  only  counter-revolutionaries  from  all  points  of 
the  Republic,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  these  conspirators  should  be  seen 
as  much  as  possible,  and,  secondly,  that  they  should  be  executed  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  Convention.  Such  are  the  principal  reasons  which 
made  the  tribunal  choose  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  for  the  execution  of 
its  judgments.  “  Fraternal  salutations, 

“  Fouquier-Tinville.” 

‘The  packet  addressed  to  you  was  handed,  according  to  the  receipt 
produced  by  the  gendarme  who  carried  it,  to  citizen  Tuffin  ;  and  the  said 
gendarme  assures  me  that  he  delivered  the  packet  at  a  quarter  past  two.” 

National  Archives,  AFU,  48-370. 
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jointly  and  severally  liable  with  himself,  must  to  a  number  of 
deputies  have  sometimes  appeared  excessive.  They  may, 
perhaps,  have  wished  for  a  little  more  delay  on  his  part.  On 
October  3rd,  the  twenty-one  Girondists  were  denounced,  and 
immediately  Fouquier  regarded  them  as  his  own.  Receiving 
the  text  of  the  decree  on  the  5th,  he  at  once  demanded  the 
documents  and  Amah's  report,  with  the  object  of  using  them 
as  an  indictment.  The  same  day  he  did  his  best  to  assemble 
all  the  accused  at  the  Conciergerie,  and  showed  a  desire  to 
proceed  with  the  preliminary  inquiry  “without  the  least 
delay.”  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Philippe  Egalite, 
included  in  the  same  decree,  was  imprisoned  at  Marseilles, 
and  demanded  his  immediate  removal  to  Paris.  Moreover, 
he  took  everything  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  assured  the 
Convention  that  nothing  should  stop  the  trial.1  By  the 

1  “  Paris,  October  5th,  1793, 

“  Year  II  of  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible. 

“Citizen  President, 

“I  have  the  honour  to  inform  the  Convention  that,  having 
received  its  indictment  against  the  deputies  Brissot,  Vergniaud  and  others, 

I  have  had  it  entered  on  the  register  of  the  tribunal,  and  have  demanded 
and  obtained  from  the  Court  an  order  for  their  arrest  and  imprisonment 
at  the  Conciergerie.  .  .  .  But,  in  order  that  this  important  case  should 
come  on  for  hearing  without  the  least  delay,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
documents  and  the  report  should  be  communicated  to  me.  Up  to  the 
present  I  have  received  only  a  portion  of  the  documents  concerning  Lauze 
de  Perret. 

“  Philippe  Egalit6,  ex-Duke  of  Orleans,  being  included  in  the  same 
indictment,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  indispensable  that  the  Convention 
should  repeal  the  decree  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  taken  to  Marseilles, 
and  that  it  should  instruct  the  Minister  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  about  his  prompt  removal  to  the  Conciergerie. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  point  out  that  the  time  required  for  this  removal 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  judgment  of  the  accused. 

“  The  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 

“A.  Q.  Fouquier. 

“  To  the  Citizen  President  of  the  National  Convention.” 

National  Archives,  C,  273. 

The  Convention  immediately  granted  Fouquier’s  wishes. 

“  At  the  request  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
the  National  Convention  decrees  that  the  report  and  documents  forming 
the  basis  of  the  indictment  against  the  deputies  sent  before  this  Court  be 
immediately  handed  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  ;  whilst  it  repeals  the  decree 
by  virtue  of  which  the  ex-Duke  of  Orleans  was  transferred  to  Marseilles,  and 
instructs  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  prompt 
removal  of  this  accused  to  the  Paris  Conciergerie. 

“  October  5th.  “Pons  de  Verdun, 

“  Secretary.” 

The  some. 
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7th  of  October  he  had  already  despatched  Gorsas,  the  first 
member  of  the  Convention  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  as 
an  accused.  Marat  had  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
conqueror. 

After  he  had  been  led  into  court  by  the  gendarmes,  Gorsas 
declared  his  name  and  Christian  names,  and  underwent 
the  usual  examination.  He  then  sat  down.  The  president 
at  once  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  The  accused  was  “  an 
outlaw”;  his  identification  was  sufficient  evidence.  .  .  .  The 
unfortunate  man  was  thunderstruck.  He  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  speak,  but  the  sentence  had  been  delivered  and  the  judges 
were  withdrawing.  As  he  was  being  dragged  away,  he  turned 
towards  the  spectators  and  uttered  the  imploring  words  : 
“  People,  it  is  to  you  that  I  appeal  for  the  right  of  speech.” 
But  the  crowd  hooted  him  and  cried  “  A  bas  !  ”  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  poor  Gorsas,  struggling  with  the 
gendarmes  and  already  outside  the  court-room,  mournfully 
shouted :  “  To  those  who  hear  me  I  intrust  my  wife  and 
children.  ...” 

It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  trial  of  the  Girondists 
would  pass  as  briskly,  though  Fouquier  was  determined  that 
it  should  not  drag  on  for  ever.  Wishful  that  the  case  should 
not  interfere  with  the  current  work  of  the  court,  Herman 
applied  for  new  judges,1  but,  even  before  his  request  had 
reached  the  Minister,  the  trial  of  the  Girondists  had  begun. 

1  “  Paris,  the  4th  day  of  the  2nd  month  of  the  Year  II  of  the  Republic 
(October  24th,  1793). 

“  Citizen  Minister, 

“The  various  sections  of  the  tribunal  are  at  work.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  need  the  number  of  judges  which  the  National  Convention 
gave  us.  Four  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  accepted — namely,  Brusle, 
Lefetz,  and  two  others  whose  names  1  cannot  recollect.  I  request  the 
Citizen  Minister  to  bring  this  non -acceptation  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation  and  General  Safety,  in  order  that  it  may 
proceed  to  replace  these  judges. 

“  I  have  already  given  the  list  of  judges  who  are  present  to  the  Citizen 
Minister.  I  may  also  inform  him  that  I  have  written  on  the  same  subject 
to  the  Convention. 

“  The  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

“  Herman.” 

National  Archives,  BB30,  24. 

CGestin  Lefetz,  an  ex-monk  of  Saint  Genevieve,  who  was  retained  at 
Arras  by  his  duties  as  Administrator  of  the  District,  did,  in  fact,  refuse. 
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All  that  need  here  be  noted  concerning  these  celebrated 

81  m/S  f  attltude  of  the  ordinary  public  of  the  court, 
manifestly  disconcerted  by  seeing  those  twenty-one  young 
men  whom  they  were  still  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  among 
the  staunchest  friends  of  the  people,  take  their  seats  on  the 
gra  ines  where  UP  to  then  only  conspirators  had  sat;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  witnesses. 
Among  these  was  Citizen  Destournelles,  Minister  of  Public 
I  axes,  whose  name  and  Christian  names  were  asked  by  the 
president.  J 

“Is  it  indispensable,”  replied  the  minister,  piteously, 

that  I  should  give  the  name  which  I  received  at  my 
birth  ?  J 

“  Yes,”  responded  Herman. 

“  Then  I  utter  it  with  regret.  ...  It  is  Louis  !  ” 

Chabot,  “  wearing  a  torn  frock-coat,  and,  with  his  greasy 
hair,  disgustingly  dirty,” 1  sneered  when  he  perceived  the 
group  of  his  political  adversaries  on  the  fatal  gradines  and 
swaggered  towards  the  witnesses’  bar.  His  deposition, 
which  lasted  eleven  hours,2  was  a  veritable  speech  for  the 
piosecution.  Conversations  were  entered  upon  between  the 
witnesses,  the  president,  the  public  prosecutor,  and  the 
accused.  Only  the  opinions  of  the  last  named  were  discussed 
and  the  public  appeared  to  be  losing  its  interest— its  feelings 
towards  the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  growing  favourable. 
Would  the  jury,  under  these  conditions,  allow  itself  to  be 
convinced  ?  What  might  not  be  the  effect  of  the  speeches 
for  the  defence  and  the  bewitching  eloquence  of  Vergniaud 
when  defending  his  head?  Fouquier  began  to  fear  an 
acquittal.  Moreover,  the  trial  threatened  to  drag  on.  It 
had  begun  on  October  24th ;  it  was  then  the  28th— and 

J*?*  resi8ne(1  on  October  23rd  (National  Archives, 
PP ;>  2y-  He  had  been  a  Procurator  in  Parliament.  He  became  Prefect 
of  the  Oise  (1810)  and  of  the  Gironde  (1814),  Prefect  of  the  Aube  and 
Counsellor  of  State  during  the  Restoration.  He  died,  an  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  Baron  Brusl6  du  Val-Suzenay,  in  March  1825 
(A.  Douarche,  Yol.  II.,  p.  871,  loc.  cit.). 

1  Desessarts’  Frocks  fameux. 

2  On  seeing  Chabot  enter,  one  of  the  accused,  named  Ducos,  said 
laughingly :  “  Patience  !  We  are  going  to  hear  a  devilish  sermon  !  ”  The 
tame.. 
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not  one  decisive  fact  had  yet  been  proved  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

In  view  of  such  confusion,  Fouquier-Tinville  appealed 
to  the  Convention  for  help.  He  complained  of  the  slowness 
of  the  proceedings,  the  loquacity  of  the  accused,  and  the 
abundance  of  witnesses.  Besides,  he  added,  “  why  should  we 
have  witnesses  ? 11  And  forthwith  he  asked  the  Assembly 
to  do  away  with  all  formalities  which  impeded  the  work 
of  the  tribunal.1 

The  same  idea  had  occurred  to  “  Pere  Duchesne.”  “  Brave 
fellows,  you  who  compose  the  tribunal,”  he  wrote,  “  do  not 
trifle  away  your  time.  Must  there  be  so  much  ceremony 
over  cutting  short  the  lives  of  wretches  whom  the  people 
have  already  condemned  ?  ”  Again,  the  same  idea — and  this 
agreement  is  very  surprising — had  greatly  pleased  the 
Jacobins,2  who,  on  the  29th,  appeared  before  the  Convention 

1  His  famous  letter,  which  contains  the  essence  of  the  future  Law  of  the 
22nd  of  Prairial,  is  as  follows  : 

1  ‘  The  slowness  of  the  procedure  of  the  extraordinary  revolutionary 
tribunal  obliges  us  to  present  to  you  a  few  observations.  We  have  given 
sufficient  proof  of  our  zeal  to  enable  us  not  to  fear  an  accusation  of 
negligence,  but  we  are  impeded  in  our  work  by  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  trial  of  the  deputies  whom  you  have  accused  began  five 
days  ago,  and  only  nine  witnesses  have  yet  been  heard.  In  giving 
evidence,  each  would  tell  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  The  accused  then 
reply  to  the  witnesses,  who  respond  in  their  turn.  A  discussion,  which 
the  loquacity  of  the  prisoners  renders  extremely  long,  is  then  begun,  and 
after  such  private  debates,  does  not  each  of  the  accused  wish  to  deliver  a 
general  speech  for  the  defence  ?  This  trial  will,  therefore,  be  interminable. 
Besides,  it  is  asked — Why  should  we  have  witnesses  ?  The  Convention— 
the  whole  of  France — accuses  these  men.  Proofs  of  their  crimes  are 
evident ;  and  everyone  is  convinced  that  they  are  guilty.  The  tribunal 
can  do  nothing  by  itself — it  is  obliged  to  follow  the  law  ;  it  rests  with  the 
Convention  to  do  away  with  all  the  formalities  which  impede  its  work.” 
Moniteur  of  October  30th,  quoted  by  Campardon  and  Wallon. 

2  Sitting  of  October  28th.  Chaumette  spoke  at  great  length  on  the 
subject  of  the  ill-omened  slowness  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which, 
according  to  him,  had  become  an  ordinary  court.  “  It  judges  conspirators,” 
he  said,  “in  the  same  manner  as  it  judges  a  pickpocket.”  Hubert  then 
spoke,  and  demanded  the  heads  of  Brissot,  Gensonne,  Fauchet,  Duchastel, 
Vergniaud,  and  Ducos.  “The  women  have  taken  the  last-named  under 
their  protection,”  he  said,  “because  he  is  good-looking — a  fact  which 
must  be  admitted.”  He  then  passed  to  the  conspirators  whom  the 
tribunal  did  not  appear  to  be  troubling  ; — namely,  Mme.  Roland,  Badly, 
Manuel,  La  Fayette,  and  Mme.  Elisabeth.  Chaumette  once  more  went 
one  better  than  this  by  proposing  that  every  man  who  undertook  to 
defend  a  conspirator  should  be  regarded  as  a  bad  citizen.  “  They  must  be 
judged  as  they  were  in  Rome,  where  the  guilty  passed  straight  from  the 
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and  demanded  a  law  which  would  rid  the  tribunal  of  the 
forms  “  which  stifled  the  conscience  and  opposed  conviction.” 

Later,  there  was  found,  among  Robespierre’s  papers,  and 
in  his  own  handwriting,  the  draft  of  a  decree  which  he  had 
hastily  drawn  up  at  the  Convention  in  response  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Society  of  Jacobins.  With  its  omissions  and 
inaccuracies,  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  The  National  Convention, 

“  Considering  that  no  chief  of  a  conspiracy  has  yet  been 
judged,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  aristocratic 
disturbances  alarming  to  the  public  tranquillity. 

Considering  that  the  sword  of  justice  appears  to  reach 
with  ease  merely  the  heads  of  little-known  men,  whilst  the 
judgment  of  great  criminals  is  proceeded  with  so  slowly  that 
it  gives  free  course  to  intrigue,  imposture  and  counter¬ 
revolutionary  audacity. 

“  Considering  that  it  is  equally  absurd  and  contrary  to  the 
institution  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  to  submit  to  eternal 
procedures  crimes.  ...  in  the  case  of  which  the  whole 
nation  is  the  accuser  and  the  universe  the  witness. 

“  Decrees  as  follows  : 

“  Should  it  happen  that  the  trial  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  has  lasted  three  days,  the  President  shall  open  the 
following  sitting  by  asking  the  jurymen  if  their  minds  are 
sufficiently  made  up.  If  the  jurymen  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
then  sentence  shall  be  delivered. 

“  The  President  shall  not  permit  any  sort  of  interpellation 
or  incident  contrary  to  the  clauses  of  the  present.  ...”  1 

Immediately  voted,  this  decree  was  the  same  day  despatched 
to  the  tribunal.  At  the  opening  of  the  sitting,  at  nine 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  Fouquier-Tinville 
demanded  that  it  should  be  read,  and  Herman,  ever  the 

Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock.”  The  meeting  of  the  Jacobins  broke  up 
after  having  passed  a  resolution  that  on  the  following  day  a  deputation 
should  wait  on  the  Convention  and  demand  the  judgment  of  the  Girondists 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Aulard’s  La  SociM  des  Jacobino,  Vol.  V. 

1  Papiers  inidits  trouvds  chez  Robesjn&rre.  Raudouin,  1828,  'Vol.  II., 
p.  3. 
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slave  of  duty,  at  once  asked  the  jurymen  “  if  their  minds 
were  sufficiently  made  up.”  They  withdrew  to  their  room  to 
deliberate,  but  returned  after  a  short  absence  to  declare, 
through  their  foreman  Antonelle,  that  their  minds  were  not 
made  up.  The  hearing  of  witnesses  was  therefore  continued. 
At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  sitting  was  suspended 
until  six  o’clock.  When  the  judges  were  taking  their  places 
again,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the  accused,  Antonelle 
rose  and,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  said 

“I  declare  that  the  minds  of  the  jury  are  sufficiently  en¬ 
lightened.” 

This  short  phrase,  uttered  in  the  midst  of  a  terrifying 
silence,  cut  short  the  depositions,  and  suppressed  the  end  of 
the  examinations,  the  speeches  for  the  defence,  and  the 
president’s  summing  up.  Herman  had  merely  to  ask  the 
usual  questions,  which  he  did  immediately  ;  and  the  jurymen 
then  withdrew  to  consider  their  verdict. 

They  returned  into  court  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Seeing  Antonelle’s  “  discomposed  face,”  Camille  Desmoulins, 
who  was  there  as  a  spectator,  anxiously  hurried  towards  him, 
but  dare  not  question  him.  “  Ah  !  Mon  Dieu  !  ”  was  all  he 
could  say,  “I  deeply  pity  you.  Your  duties  are  indeed 
terrible !  ” 1 

The  unanimous  reply  was,  44  Yes,  the  accused  are  guilty.” 
As  each  juryman  in  turn  uttered  that  tragic  “  Yes,”  one  of 
them  it  was  Brochet,  the  ex-lackey,  he  who  had  deified 
Marat  thought  it  his  duty — and  the  law  authorised  him  to 
do  so  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  opinion.  44  The  people 
in  this  court,  he  said,  44  must  have  convinced  themselves  that 
they  have  been  harbouring  in  their  bosoms  venomous  serpents, 
who,  after  four  years  zealous  work  to  acquire  and  preserve  the 
most  precious  of  all  possessions,  liberty  and  equality,  have 
endeavoured,  by  underhand  methods,  to  stifle  that  same 
liberty  in  the  very  place  where  it  was  created.”  He  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  watchful  eye  of  patriots,  of  nocturnal  and 
criminal  dens,  of  the  universal  republic,  and  expressed  a 
desiie  to  see  the  guilty  heads  of  other  representatives  of  the 
people  fall,  at  an  early  date,  under  the  sword  of  justice.”  The 
1  Vilate  s  narrative  in  My  stives  de  la  mere  de  Dieu  Divoiles. 
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ushers  then  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  accused 
were  penned  and,  escorted  by  gendarmes,  they  were  brought 
into  court  and  mounted  the  gradines.  The  seven  counsel  for 
the  defence1  again  took  their  seats.  Everybody  expected 
that  the  proceedings  were  to  be  continued.  But  Herman 
rose,  read  the  jury’s  declaration,  and  Fouquier  immediately 
demanded  sentence  of  death  on  all. 

All  that  they  could  understand  was  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  jugglery.  Great  excitement  seized  them.  All 
shouted  at  once,  rose  to  their  feet,  and  waved  their  arms. 
Even  old  Sillery  threw  aside  his  crutches.  Gensonne — deadly 
pale — uttered  words  which,  amidst  the  uproar,  no  one  could 
catch.  Boyer-Fonfrede  threw  himself  into  Ducos’  arms. 
Brissot,  with  swinging  hands,  bent  his  head  and  appeared 
thunderstruck.  Fauchet  raised  his  eyes  heavenwards. 
Vergniaud  seemed  to  be  “  weary,”  and  was  seen  to  turn 
towards  Valaze,  who  suddeidy  staggered  and  leaned  against 
one  of  the  gendarmes.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you 
frightened  ?  ” — “  I  am  dying,”  replied  Valaze.  And  with  these 
words  he  fell,  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  stiletto  which  he 
had  concealed  among  the  papers  prepared  for  his  defence. 
“  Doctor,”  said  Vergniaud,  turning  to  Dr.  Lehardy,  one  of  his 
companions,  with  a  smile,  “  one  of  your  patients  is  already 
cured.  ...” 

The  people  remained  stock-still,  stricken  with  horror.  The 
condemned  appealed  to  them,  but  they  remained  silent, 
their  mouths  closed  by  the  passing  terror.  The  judges,  in 
the  midst  of  this  uproar,  were  much  agitated,  and  Herman  rose 
to  his  feet  with  the  command— “  Take  away  the  condemned  !  ” 
Dragging  the  unfortunate  men  to  the  bottom  of  the  gradines, 
the  gendarmes  pushed  them,  pell-mell,  towards  the  door.  But 
they  would  not  depart  without  struggling  and  protesting,  and 
as  they  passed  in  front  of  the  spectators  they  threw  “  assignats  ” 
and  the  papers  containing  their  defence  into  their  midst,  with 
a  cry  of  “  Help,  friends  !  Long  live  the  Republic  !  ” — “  Vive 
la  Republique !  ”  responded  the  crowd,  suddenly  finding  its 

1  Campardon  gives  their  names,  as  follows  : — Chauveau-Lagarde,  La- 
fleuterie,  Guillot,  Tronson-Ducoudray,  Julienne,  Guinier,  and  Lasalle. 
Not  one  of  them  had  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  accused. 
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voice,  and  amidst  the  hoots  of  the  people  the  tumultuous 
Girondists  were  swept  by  the  soldiers  through  the  doorway. 
The  door  closed,  but  still  their  voices  could  be  heard.  They 
were  singing,  and  as  they  passed  along  the  labyrinth  of 
passages  the  sound  rapidly  died  away. 

With  a  gesture,  President  Herman,  still  standing,  imposed 
silence.  Sentence  of  death  had  not  yet  been  passed.  He 
proceeded  to  read  it,  a  formality  which  was  rendered  more 
tragic  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour — it  was  eleven  o’clock — 
by  the  darkness  of  the  court,  barely  lighted  by  a  few  flicker¬ 
ing  candles,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  deserted  gradines, 
on  one  of  which  could  be  distinguished  the  motionless  body  of 
Valaze,  Herman  demanded  that  Naury  and  Thery,  the 
doctors  attached  to  the  court,  should  come  forward  and 
examine  the  corpse.  Dead  silence  reigned  in  the  Grand’ 
Chambre ;  only  the  monotonous  and  distressing  sound  of 
torrents  of  rain  falling  outside  could  be  heard  as  they 
proceeded  with  their  work.  “  He  is  dead  !  ”  declared  one  of 
the  doctors.  Whereupon  the  president,  still  beplumed  and 
impassive,  ordered  two  ushers,  Nappier  and  Deguainie,  to 
recognise  the  body.  Going  to  it,  they  called  out  the  dead 
man’s  name — “  Charles  Fleonor  Dufriche-Valaze.”  Fouquier’s 
voice  was  then  heard,  demanding  that  the  dead  man  should 
be  guillotined  with  the  others.1  But  the  court  would  give 
him  only  partial  satisfaction.  Herman  declared  that  the 
bod}r  of  the  said  Valaze  should  be  carried  in  a  tumbril, 
“accompanying  that  of  his  accomplices,  to  the  place  of 
execution,  in  order  that  afterwards  they  might  all  be  buried 
in  the  same  grave.” 

lhe  sitting  was  over.  Whilst  the  magistrates  and  the 
jurymen  were  withdrawing,  the  ushers  carried  away  the  dead 
man  and  placed  him  in  the  room  where  his  companions  were 
awaiting  their  removal  to  the  former  chapel  of  the  Concier- 
gerie,  to  pass  their  last  night  there. 

From  that  time  prisoners  of  note  followed  each  other  al¬ 
most  without  interruption.  On  November  6th  it  was 
1  hilippe  Lgalite  who,  superbly  indifferent,  took  his  seat  in 
1  Trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  Deposition  cf  the  clerk  Wolf 
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the  arm-chair,  between  the  six  gendarmes  who  had  escorted 
him  into  court  with  drawn  swords.  Then  it  was  the  turn  of 
Mme.  Roland,  who  entered  the  Conciergerie  at  the  very 
moment  her  friends  of  the  Gironde  were  being  led  to  the 
scaffold.  Judge  David,1  in  the  presence  of  Lescot-Fleuriot 
and  the  assistant-clerk  Derbey,  had  questioned  her  on  All 
Saints’  Day  in  the  offices  of  the  clerk  to  the  tribunal.  She 
had  been  retained  more  than  three  hours,  during  which  time 
they  had  pressed  her  with  questions  and  forced  her  to  reply 
to  them  very  briefly,  a  condition  to  which  she  did  not  readily 
consent.  Two  days  later  she  underwent  a  fresh  examination 
in  the  Council  Chamber,  “  containing  a  table  around  which 
several  persons,  who  appeared  to  be  there  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  but  who  did  nothing  but  listen,  were  sitting.  Many 
people  came  and  went,  and  nothing  was  less  secret  than  this 
examination.”  2  At  last,  on  the  8th,  she  appeared  before  the 
tribunal.  Dumas  presided  and  Fouquier-Tinville  was  replaced 
by  Lescot-Fleuriot.  The  accused  began  to  read  a  brief 
statement  of  her  political  conduct  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  but  Dumas  interrupted  her  with  the  observation 
that  she  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  right  of  speech  in 
order  to  praise  criminals  whom  the  tribunal  had  punished.3 
Against  this  she  vehemently  protested,  and,  turning  towards 
the  spectators,  cried  : — 

“  I  call  you  to  witness  the  violence  which  is  done  to  me  !  ” 

But  the  people  only  responded,  “  Long  live  the  Republic  ! 
Down  with  traitors  !”4 

Bailly’s  trial  lasted  two  days.  Then  it  was  Manuel’s  turn. 
And  thus  the  habitual  spectators  witnessed  a  tragic 
procession  of  all  those  popular  heroes  whose  names  had 
been  acclaimed  for  the  past  four  years — Duport-Dutertre, 

1  Alexandre  Edme  David  Delisle,  deputy  for  the  Aube  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  tribunal  on  September  28th  and  re¬ 
signed  on  December  12th  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Assembly.  Mimoires  de 
Mme.  Roland,  Perroud’s  edition,  Vol.  II.,  p.  314,  note. 

2  Mimoires  de  Mme.  Roland.  Vol.  II.,  p.  319. 

3  Mme.  Roland’s  “plan  of  defence  ”  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  her 
Memoirs.  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  320,  Perroud’s  edition.  It  was  doubtless  at 
the  passage  “  I  have  seen  these  men  .  .  .  declared  republicans  .  .  .”  etc., 
that  the  president  interrupted  her. 

*  Wallon,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  38-39,.  lor.,  cit. 
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Barnave,  the  members  of  the  Convention,  Kersaint,  Osselin, 
and  Noel,  the  ex-minister  Lebrun,  Generals  Luckner,  Custine, 
and  Biron,  in  addition  to  other  less  known  men  whose  number 
insensibly  increased.  Hurrying  on  with  its  work,  the  tribunal 
succeeded  in  examining  and  condemning  four  or  five  accused 
a  day,  and  these  “  batches,”  rare  in  the  early  days,  now 
became  frequent.  These  fournees  constituted,  in  a  way,  the 
current  work  of  the  court — quickly  executed  and  without 
incidents.  Judges,  jurymen,  and  clerks  seemed  to  be 
carrying  out  a  mere  formality.  The  public  had  little  by 
little  become  palled,  and  as  a  rule  showed  only  a  moderate 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  The  accused  themselves  took 
their  seats  on  the  gradines  with  docility,  replied  to  questions, 
listened  to  the  indictment  and  the  speech  for  the  prosecution 
without  a  protest,  and  with  a  sort  of  resigned  indifference. 
The  place  of  interest  was  now  in  the  passages  of  the  court. 
Here  there  was  a  continual  passing  to  and  fro  of  beplumed 
magistrates,  their  black  cloaks  floating  behind  them,  or  of 
jurymen  on  their  way  to  the  refreshment-room,  where,  when 
Fouquier  was  absent,  they  ate  most  gaily.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared  they  became  more  silent  and  formal.  Fouquier  was 
ever  in  movement,  hurrying  on  his  assistants  and  copying- 
clerks,  hastening  to  the  Salle  de  la  Liberte  or  the  Salle  de 
lTlgalite,  dictating  indictments  to  the  deputy  public 
prosecutors,  and  always  leaving  the  doors  of  his  office  open, 
so  that  he  could  see  and  hear  everything.  When  not  on 
duty  in  court  he  was  “  strengthening  ”  the  witnesses  who 
were  awaiting  their  turn  to  appear  at  the  bar.  After 
attending  the  end  of  a  sitting,  he  would  rush  away  to  be 
present  at  an  examination.  Work  was  going  on  everywhere 
— in  the  Council  Chamber,  in  the  clerk’s  office,  in  the  private 
rooms  of  each  of  the  judges,  and  in  his  own  special  depart¬ 
ment;  and  wherever  you  went,  there  he  was.  In  order 
to  lose  no  time,  he  also  had  luncheon  in  the  restaurant  ; 
served  at  half  past  one  on  a  small  table  all  by  himself  at  the 
end  of  the  room,1  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  buvette, 
a  woman  named  Morisan.2  Sometimes  he  would  joke — that 

1  Proussinale’s  Histoire  secrete  .  .  .  Vol.  II.,  p.  173. 

2  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  21,  loc  cit 
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is  in  his  sense  of  the  word.  One  day,  meeting  Joly,  an  usher 
of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Department  of  Paris,  he  said : 
“  The  people  ought  to  be  satisfied,  for  the  guillotine  is 
at  work.  But  it  will  work  still  better  yet.1’1  On  the  wife 
of  Gamache,  Philippe  Egalite’s  valet  de  chambre,  asking  for 
permission  to  kiss  her  husband,  who  was  arriving  from 
Marseilles  with  the  prince,  he  demanded  her  age.  “  Twenty- 
two,”  she  replied.  “  At  your  age,”  responded  Fouquier, 
“  the  loss  of  a  husband  means  the  finding  of  a  hundred  !  ” 
At  this  the  young  woman  burst  into  tears.  For  a  moment 
the  public  prosecutor  remained  buried  in  thought;  then, 
taking  up  a  pen,  he  wrote  a  few  lines,  and  added :  “  Listen, 
Orleans  will  die  on  Wednesday  and  I’ll  do  what  I  can  to  give 
you  back  your  husband.”  And  on  the  day  named  Gamache 
was  liberated.2 

At  times,  when  Dumas  was  presiding,  Fouquier  would 
show  anger.  He  reproached  him  with  “  not  allowing  the 
accused  to  speak,”  and  called  him  “  a  wretch.”  3 

Dumas  had  his  own  way  of  treating  the  accused.  He 
questioned  them  insolently,  often  ironically.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  tribunal  during  the  trial  of  General  Hou- 
chard,4  an  old  soldier  of  fifty-three  who  had  won  his  spurs 
in  the  Republican  army.  Houchard,  who  was  a  veritable 
giant,  appeared  in  court  with  a  savage  bearing  and  a  terrible 
look  in  his  eyes.  A  gunshot  had  displaced  his  mouth  in  the 
direction  of  his  left  ear  ;  his  upper  lip  was  divided  in  two  by 
a  sabre  cut ;  and  two  parallel  gashes  intersected  his  right 
cheek.  Among  other  stupid  questions  which  “  Rufus  ” 
Dumas  addressed  to  this  warrior  was  the  following :  “  Why 
haven’t  you  captured  the  whole  of  the  English  and  Austrian 
armies  ?  ”  And  on  the  accused  uttering  a  growl,  the  presi¬ 
dent  called  him  a  coward.  Houchard  burst  forth  into  a  roar 
and,  tearing  open  his  clothes,  displayed  a  breast  covered  with 
scars.  “Citizen-jurymen!”  he  exclaimed.  “Read  my 
reply  ; — it  is  written  here  !  ”  And  falling  back  on  to  his 
seat,  he  “  burst  into  tears  ” — the  first,  perhaps,  that  he  had 

1  The  name,  p.  89. 

2  R6cit  ...  by  Louis  Francois  Gamache,  1827. 

3  Trial  of  Fouquier- Tinville.  Deposition  of  the  woman  Morisan. 

4  November  15th,  1793. 
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ever  shed.  He  no  longer  noticed  what  was  happening 
around  him ;  and  could  find  nothing  more  to  say  than, 
“  The  wretch  !  He  called  me  a  coward  !  .  .  .  He  called  me  a 
coward  ! ”  When,  on  descending,  he  was  asked  how  his  case 
had  fared,  he  kept  repeating  the  same  words.  “  Everything 
else  meant  nothing  to  him.”  1  He  foamed  with  rage  up  to 
the  very  scaffold  ! 

A  few  days  later  there  were  other  cries,  other  tears.  The 
woman  named  “  La  Du  Barry  ”  was  before  the  judges.  She 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  but  still,  as  she  knew,  possessed 
the  power  of  pleasing.  Although  trembling  in  every  limb, 
the  poor  woman  tried  to  simper  ;  2  she  used  the  only  arm  at 
her  disposal— her  faded  beauty — -and  replied  with  coolness 
and  prudence.  But  on  hearing  that  she  was  condemned  to 
death,  she  was  stricken  with  dismay,  and  immediately  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  cries,  sobs,  supplications,  and  words  with¬ 
out  connection.  The  gendarmes  lifted  her  up  by  the  arms 
and  bore  her  away. 

Such  a  scene  as  this  was  a  godsend  to  the  numerous  daily 
seekers  after  sensations  ;  for  they  were  by  no  means  frequent. 
A  gendarme,  condemned  for  uttering  unpatriotic  remarks, 
jumped  from  the  benches  and  rushed  towards  the  judges,  but 
was  immediately  seized  and  bound  by  the  ushers.3  Custine’s 
son,  on  hearing  his  sentence,  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.4 
Lamourette,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  crossed  himself.  But  a  large 
majority  of  the  condemned  showed  no  emotion  whatever. 
They  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  judgment  with  a  very 
astonished  air,  placidly  replied  “  No 11  when  the  president 
asked  them  if  they  had  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
application  of  the  sentence,  descended  the  gradines  with 
docility,  and  followed  the  gendarmes  without  another  word. 

1  Mimoires  de  Beugnot,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  191-193. 

2  Desessarts’  Proc&s  fameux.  Charles  Yatel,  in  his  Histoire  de  Mine,  du 
Barry ,  quotes  a  letter  from  the  accused  to  Fouquier-Tinville  which  ends 
as  follows  :  “  You  will  be  able,  in  the  justice  and  equity  of  your  heart,  to 
understand  not  only  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  but  also  my 
known  and  forced  liaisons  with  Citizen  Brissac,  whose  correspondence  is 
in  your  possession.  I  count  on  your  justice,  whilst  you  may  count  on  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  your  fellow- citizen,  Vaubernier  du  Barry.” 

3  Bulletin,  2nd  part,  No.  65. 

4  Desessarts’  Pr-ocds  fameux. 
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We  possess  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  what  constituted 
an  appearance  before  the  tribunal,  thanks  to  the  narrative  ot 
Mme.  Vitasse,  who,  on  February  9th,  1794,  was  brought 
before  the  court  with  seven  other  women.  Angelique 
Fran^oise  Vitasse  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  and  belonged  to 
the  Carmelite  Community  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  Leaving 
the  convent  on  September  14th,  1792,  she  took  refuge  with 
Mines.  Biochaye,  Carvoisin,  Foubert,  Lesnier,  Crevel,  and 
Donon,  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Cassette,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  Visitandine  nun,  named  Mme.  Chenet.  In  August, 
1793,  they  removed  to  the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte  Genevieve. 
Arrested  there,  they  were  taken  to  the  Prison  de  la  Bourbe.1 

At  dead  of  night  on  December  31st,  two  months  after 
their  imprisonment,  Judge  Maire,  accompanied  by  Raymond 
Josse,  assistant-clerk,  went  to  the  prison  to  examine  them. 
Mme.  Crevel  was  the  first  to  be  summoned — about  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning — to  the  clerk’s  office,  the  others 
following  her  one  by  one.  Mme.  Vitasse’s  turn  came  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  a  “  terrible-looking  ”  gendarme 
ordered  her  to  follow  him.  On  reaching  the  office,  however, 
she  had  to  wait  until  seven  o’clock,  “  because  the  gentlemen 
were  dining.”  At  that  hour  she  was  led  into  a  large  room, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  table,  with  Maire  at  one  end 
and  his  clerk  at  the  other.  The  judge  requested  her  to  sit 
down  on  the  chair  which  was  waiting  for  her. 

Maire  Savary  2  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  man.  He  purposely 
put  on  a  savage  air  and  rude  manner  of  speaking,  and  often, 
after  he  had  voted  for  the  death  of  an  accused,  was  seen 
to  pass  quickly  along  the  passages  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 
As  he  occupied  in  the  Palais  one  of  those  offices  which  opened 
on  to  the  passage  and  had  a  view  into  the  Conciergerie 


1  De  Port-libre,  the  former  Maison  de  Port-Royal,  rue  de  la  Bourbe,  and 
now  the  Maternity  Hospital. 

2  Antoine  Marie  Maire  Savary,  forty-seven  years  of  age  in  1793,  born  at 
Versailles,  son  of  a  veterinary  of  Louis  XV,  advocate  in  the  Paris  Parlia¬ 
ment,  lawyer  at  48,  Quai  Pelletier,  member  of  the  Commune  in  1790, 
judge  at  the  tribunal  of  August  17th,  1792,  provisional  administrator  of 
the  Department  of  Paris  (August,  1792,  to  January,  1793),  and  judge  at 
the  Court  of  the  First  Arrondissement.  It  was  whilst  holding  the  latter 
post  that,  on  September  26th,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  A.  Douarche,  Vol.  II.,  p.  919. 
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courtyard,  he  frequently  received  there,  under  pretext  of  an 
examination,  the  daughter  of  some  prisoner  or  other,  in 
order  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  father 
through  the  window  and  talking  with  him.1  He  was 
recognised  to  possess  “  good-nature  and  sensibility.”  2 

This  is  indeed  the  man  whom  Mme.  Vitasse  represents  in 
her  narrative.  On  her  sitting  down,  he  put  on  his  spectacles 
and  looked  at  her  fixedly. 

“  I  am  a  judge  at  the  revolutionary  tribunal,”  he  said, 
“  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know  that  that  court 
was  established  to  judge  and  condemn  to  death  all  who  are 
against  the  Republic,  and  that  when  this  Republic  is  well 
established  the  tribunal  will  no  longer  exist  and  all  its 
judges  will  return  to  the  body  of  their  fellow-citizens.” 

The  Carmelite  made  a  sign  with  her  head  “  as  though  to 
say — ‘  Very  well,1  ”  but  did  not  otherwise  reply. 

Maire  appeared  to  be  astonished ;  and  at  once  began  the 
examination.  “  Have  you  taken  the  oath  ?  ”  he  asked. — 
“  No,”  replied  Mme  Vitasse. — “  Why  ?  ” — “  Because  it  would 
be  contrary  to  my  conscience  and  vows.”  The  judge  then 
questioned  her  on  the  subject  of  a  document  found  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  her  companions,  and  which  opened  as 
follows  :  “  It  is  in  the  name  of  Our  Lord  J esus  Christ  and 
the  Most  Holy  Virgin  that  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  .  .  ”  On 
her  refusing  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author  of  these 
words,  Maire  suddenly  demanded :  “  Does  your  religion  allow 
you  to  lie  ?  ” — “  No.” — “  Well,  then,  have  any  priests  come  to 
the  Rue  Cassette  ?  ”  She  confessed  that  some  had  sometimes 
been  there,  but  refused  to  give  their  names.  Thereupon  the 
clerk,  who  wrote  down  as  little  as  possible,3  pointed  out  to  her 
that  “  unless  she  named  them,  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  her.” 

The  discussion  on  this  point  was  continued.  The  judge 

1  Trial  of  Fouquier-  Tinville.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol  XXXIV.,  p.485. 

2  The  same,  Vol.  XXXV.  ,  p.  6. 

3  File  W  321,  No.  491,  in  the  National  Archives  contains  the  official 
report  of  this  examination,  which  Wallon  publishes  in  Volume  II.,  p.  418, 
of  his  work.  It  concords  absolutely  with  Mme.  Vitasse’s  precious  narra¬ 
tive.  This  is  published  in  full  by  M.  Campardon  (Vol.  I.,  p.  460,  loc.  cit.), 
but  he  reproduces  the  questions  and  answers  very  briefly,  and  makes  no 
reference  either  to  the  judge’s  persistency  or  to  the  reticence  of  the 
accused. 
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multiplied  his  questions,  grew  impatient,  pressed  her  to  reply, 
cursed  her  stubbornness,  and  laid  verbal  traps.  Doubtless 
he  noticed  her  trembling,  for  suddenly,  “  with  a  most  kind 
air,”  he  asked  if  she  were  cold.  “  No,”  she  replied.  Imme¬ 
diately  he  began  to  torment  her  afresh.  “  It’s  your  priests 
who  work  you  up  .  .  .  you  resemble  them,  and  you  would 
like  to  see  every  possible  evil  descend  on  our  heads  .  .  .  you 
are  indeed  most  good  to  obey  them  .  .  .  But  take  the  oath  ; 
we  don’t  ask  you  to  do  anything  else  than  to  regard  all  men 
as  your  brothers  and  do  whatever  you  are  able  to  procure 
them  that  liberty  which  can  alone  make  them  happy.” 

Still  she  held  out.  Maire  returned  to  the  charge.  “  Take 
the  oath  !  ” — “  No.” — “  Why  not  ?  ” — “  Because  it ,  would  be 
against  my  conscience  and  vows.” — “  Indeed  !  Come  now, 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Republic  and  you  will  be  putting  into 
practice  the  vow  of  obedience  ...  You  will  enter  into 
possession  of  your  pension.  But  you  can  dress  simply,  buy 
only  the  commonest  and  cheapest  things,  and  so  practise 
your  vow  of  poverty.  You  have  taken  the  vow  of  chastity, 
and  who  prevents  you  remaining  a  virgin  ?  You  are  at 
liberty  to  marry  if  you  like,  but  you  are  also  free  not  to  do 
so,  if  it  does  not  please  you.  If  you  were  living  in  my  house, 
I  should  be  very  sorrv  to  prevent  you  living  in  the  manner 
you  desire.  I  also  am  chaste,  but  that  does  not  prevent  me 
being  of  service  to  the  Republic.  Yet  I’ve  not  renounced 
the  right  of  marrying  ...” 

Here  the  clerk  intervened  with  the  words  :  “  See  with 
what  kindness  he  speaks  to  you  !  He  has  the  tenderness  and 
affection  of  a  father  towards  you,  and  would  see  you  happy.” 
— “  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  him.” — “  Come  now,  give  us 
the  names  of  your  priests.” — “  No.”  Josse  put  down  his  pen 
and  said  :  “  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  write  down  your 
replies, — it  hurts  me  too  much;  for  I  see  that  you  will  be  the 
victim  of  them  and  will  be  sent  to  the  guillotine.” — “So 
much  the  better,”  replied  Mine.  Vitasse,  “  I  shall  go  to 
Heaven  all  the  sooner.” — “  Heaven  !  ”  cried  Maire.  “  Yes  ; 
you’ll  get  a  fine  reception  in  Heaven  !  God  the  Father  will 
refuse  to  receive  you,  because  you  do  not  obey  the  law  and 
follow  His  Son’s  order  to  render  unto  Caesar  what  is  Caesar’s 
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due  .  .  .  Come  now,  tell  us  the  names  of  your  priests.” — 
“  No.11— Judge  Maire  began  to  laugh,  and  replied  :  “  Yes, 
you  will.11 — “  No,  I  shall  not  name  them.11 

Once  more  the  assistant-clerk  put  in  his  word.  “  Into 
what  an  abyss  you  are  precipitating  yourself!  You  will  be 
taken  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  ;  and  you  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  appear  there.  You  will  be  seated  on  a  very 
high  seat  in  front  of  all  the  judges  and  a  great  multitude  of 
people  whose  whole  attention  is  fixed  upon  you.  The  same 
questions  which  we  are  asking  will  be  put  to  you,  and  we 
shall  see  if  you  will  have  the  courage  to  reply  ...  11  “  And 
he  had  the  air,11  adds  Mine.  Vitasse,  “  of  refraining  from 
saying  other  things  that  were  in  his  mind.”  Yet  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  her  ground. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination,  Maire  asked  her  for  a 
second  time  “if  she  felt  cold  ?”  She  replied  in  the  negative. 
Touching  her  hands,  he  found  that  what  she  said  was  correct. 
“  And  your  feet  ? 11  he  asked.  “  A  little  cold,”  she  replied. 
He  gave  an  immediate  order  that  wood  should  be  brought 
and  a  large  fire  lit.  Then,  placing  her  chair  near  the  hearth, 
he  conversed  with  her,  almost  affectionately.  “  So  you  won’t 
take  the  oath?” — “No.” — “You  will  be  the  cause  of  your 
own  misfortune,”  intervened  the  scribe.  “  Why  won’t  you 
take  the  oath  ? 11 — “  Because  it  would  be  contrary  to  my 
vows.” — “Well,  then,”  exclaimed  the  judge,  “  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  if  your  vows  are  contrary  to  the  law  ? 11 — “Apparently,” 
she  responded.  Maire  laughed  loud  and  long  ;  then,  turning 
to  his  clerk,  he  said :  “Write  that  down  !  ‘  Apparently,1  and 
also  state  that,  according  to  the  Citoyenne’s  confession,  the 
priests  are  the  cause  of  her  not  taking  the  oath.” — “  But  I 
have  always  said  the  contrary,”  exclaimed  Mine.  Vitasse. — 
“  Put  it  down  ;  I  am  convinced  of  it.” — “  It  is  not  the 
truth.” — “  I  know  very  well  that  you  didn’t  say  so,  but  I 
believe  that  that  is  so.” — “  What  you  believe  and  that  which 
is  the  truth  are  two  different  things  ;  consequently  I  cannot 
consent  to  that  being  written  down.” — “  Well,  then,”  said 
Maire  to  the  clerk,  “  add  that  she  has  refuted  that.”  1 

1  Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  official  report  of  the  examination,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  Mme.  Vitasse’s  narrative  :  “  Your  vows 
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Mme.  Vitasse  was  certainly  more  guilty,  according  to  the 
laws  of  those  days,  than  the  majority  of  accused  ;  and  yet  the 
magistrate  was  indulgent  and  attentive  to  her,  whilst  the 
clerk,  for  fear  of  irremediably  compromising  her,  could  with 
difficulty  persuade  himself  to  set  down  her  replies.  Was 
such  moderation  shown  solely  by  Judge  Maire,  or  are  we  to 
think  that  his  colleagues  conducted  the  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  with  similar  kindness  ?  Others,  as  we  have  since  found, 
were  good  fellows.  Far  out  of  Fouquier’s  sight,  they  showed 
pity  and  made  an  effort  to  save  from  death  the  accused  whose 
cases  they  were  investigating ;  but  when  in  court,  under  the 
eye  of  their  terrible  master  and  face  to  face  with  the  infuriated 
crowd,  they  were  frightened  and  no  longer  risked  showing 
their  compassion.  Naulin  was  a  case  in  point — that  Naulin 
who,  after  being  an  ex-national  commissioner  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  fifth  ward,1  was  for  a  time  assistant  public  prosecutor, 
and  who  then  became  a  judge  and  vice-president  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  On  his  arriving  at  the  prisons  to 
undertake  some  examination  or  other,  people  used  to  say : 
“  It’s  Naulin.  So  much  the  better !  There  won’t  be  so 
many  sent  to  the  butchery.”2  He  dared  to  complain  to 
Dumas  himself  about  the  rapidity  of  the  procedure.  “  The 
accused  are  not  allowed  to  speak,”  he  said.  “  It  is  infamous  ! 
This  cannot  go  on.  We  are  no  longer  a  tribunal  but  a 
butchery.”3  At  the  time  he  was  on  the  bench  of  the  Civil 
Tribunal,  a  suitor  who  had  come  to  ask  his  advice  stealthily 
slipped  on  to  his  desk  a  sealed  packet  containing  3000  livres, 
which  Naulin,  the  next  day,  deposited  with  the  Court,  re¬ 
questing  that  the  sum  be  distributed  among  the  poor.4 

are  therefore  contrary  to  the  law?” — “Apparently.” — “I  request  you, 
for  the  last  time,  to  give  me  the  names  of  the  priests  who,  according  to 
your  own  confession,  have  made  you  refractory  to  the  laws  of  the 
Republic.” — “  I  persist  in  not  naming  them.  But  I  declare  that  it  is  not 
through  them  that  I  am  refractory  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic.”  This 
nun’s  recital  is  so  marvellously  sincere  that,  on  comparing  it  with  this 
official  report,  to  which  she  never  had  access,  we  find  that  they  contain 
almost  the  same  phrases  and  in  some  cases  the  very  same  words. 

1  A.  Douarehe,  Vol.  II.,  p.  929,  loc.  cit. 

2  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  320-321,  loc.  cit. 

3  Trial  of  Fouquier-Tmville.  Deposition  of  Boucher,  usher. 

4  The  same.  Deposition  of  J.  B.  Tavernier,  assistant-clerk  to  the 
tribunal. 
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Naulin,  moreover,  was  not  liked  by  Fouquier-Tinville,  and 
still  less  by  Robespierre.  He  was  imprisoned  for  an 
imprudent  word  uttered  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  remained 
in  the  Cannes  Prison  until  the  10th  of  Thermidor.1 

Judge  Harni  was  likewise  an  estimable  man,  and  would 
have  resigned  his  post  had  not  he  also  been  influenced  by 
fear.2  He  showed,  when  he  dared,  both  tenderness  and 
humanity.  As  regards  Scellier,  who  frequently  presided  in 
the  place  of  Dumas,  the  details  are  contradictory.3  Toussaint 
Gabriel  Scellier  was  the  son  of  a  Compiegne  draper,  and  his 
elder  brother,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  Mayor 
of  that  town.  A  lawyer  in  the  bailiwick  of  Noyon,  where 
Fouquier,  who  belonged  to  the  district,  had  doubtless  had 
occasion  to  meet  him,  Scellier  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  Compiegne  court,4 *  and  thence  passed  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  According  to  some,  his  severity,  his  disdain  of 
judicial  forms,  his  insolence  towards  the  accused,  and  his 
coarseness  were  notoi’ious,  and  “  had  recommended  him  for 
the  post  of  vice-president.” 6  On  the  other  hand,  others 
contend  that  he  was  a  scrupulous  magistrate.  It  is  related 
that,  in  February,  1794,  when  dining  with  twelve  to  fifteen 
guests,  including  Robespierre,  the  last-named  complained 
of  the  slowness  shown  by  the  tribunal  in  punishing  con¬ 
spirators,  whereupon  Scellier  contended  that  the  law  imposed 
certain  forms,  that  these  forms  were  the  safeguard  of  the 

1  Bulletin  de  la  prison  des  Carmes :  14th  to  the  15th  of  Messidor,  Year  II. , 
entrance  of  Naulin  (Claude),  vice-president  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
Order  of  the  Committees  of  Public  Salvation  and  General  Safety.  Later, 
Naulin  declared  that  he  had  incurred  displeasure  because  at  the  Jacobins’ 
Club,  he  had  “questioned  Robespierre  and  Couthon,  who  had  denounced, 
but  without  naming  them,  certain  perfidious  members  of  the  Convention.” 
National  Archives,  U,  1021. 

2  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  S. 

a  They  are  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  all.  Naulin,  for  instance,  boasted, 
when  in  prison,  that  “  he  had  destroyed  from  two  to  three  hundred  of 
those  wretches.”  At  any  rate,  so  Wallon  assures  us  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  564, 
loc.  cit.).  Vilain  d’Aubigny,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  very 
suspicious  witness,  declared,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  imprisoned  with 
Naulin,  “  lie  had  always  heard  him  bitterly  deplore  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  tribunal,  which,  according  to  him,  were  to  be  attributed  as  much 
to  the  subservience  of  certain  magistrates  and  the  arbitrary  wishes  of 
committees  as  to  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  jurymen.” 

4  Victor  Pierre’s  Les  seize  Carmelites  de  Compiegne,  p.  131. 

6  The  same. 
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innocent,  and  that  he  would  regard  their  violation  as  an 
odious  crime. 

“  Bah  !  Bah  !  ”  replied  Robespierre.  “  There  you  are,  you 
others,  with  your  forms  !  Just  you  wait  a  bit !  Before  long 
the  Committee  will  get  a  law  passed  which  will  rid  the 
tribunal  of  them,  and  we  shall  see  then.” 

Scellier  was  indignant  but  remained  silent.1 

These  judges  had  the  audacity  to  hold  their  tongues — 
their  only  audacity — and  they  returned  to  their  terrible 
mission  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  They  were  often  seen 
to  weep.  Ought  we  not  to  have  some  pity  for  these 
unfortunate  men  who  had  been  caught  within  the  gearing 
of  the  judicial  machine?  To  have  dragged  themselves  away 
would  have  meant  heroism  on  their  part.  Can  we  unmerci¬ 
fully  stigmatise  men  who  had  merely  the  choice  between 
their  terrible  duties  and  death  ? 

These  summary  details  are  not  without  value  when  reading 
the  continuation  of  the  story  of  Mme.  Vitasse  and  her 
companions,  whose  heads  were  demanded  by  Fouquier-Tinville 
at  the  public  sitting  of  February  9th,  1794.  The  nun’s 
narrative  is  so  precise  that  it  must  be  given  in  full. 

“  At  noon,  they  came  to  tell  us  to  ascend  to  the  tribunal, 
whereupon  I  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb.  The  janitor 
took  from  us  everything  that  was  in  our  pockets,  and  a  dozen 
men  guided  our  steps  along  a  great  number  of  very  narrow  and 
very  dirty  passages,  some  of  them  small  but  others  very  large 
and  very  extensive.2  We  ascended  a  good  deal.  On  the  way 

1  Trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  Deposition  of  Vilain  d’Aubigny.  Real 
also  declared  that  Scellier  showed  the  sincerest  humanity.  “  Whilst  I 
was  imprisoned  at  the  Luxembourg,”  he  said,  “  Scellier  had  occasion  to  see 
my  son.  He  found  the  child  energetically  singing  patriotic  songs.  I  have 
heard  that  Scellier,  on  hearing  him,  wept ;  that  he  gave  my  wife  excellent 
advice,  and  that,  at  a  time  when  people  fled  from  the  wives  of  prisoners 
as  though  they  were  plague-stricken,  he  always  received  her  well.  ‘  I 
want,’  he  said,  ‘  to  take  your  child  into  societies  where  he  will  be  heard  ; 
I  want  him  to  save  his  father.’  ”  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  399. 

2  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that,  if  prisoners  ascended  to  the  tribunal, 
as  has  been  thought  up  to  the  present,  by  the  staircase  now  called  the 
“  Escalier  de  la  Reine,”  they  would  not  have  had  to  pass  along  “a  great 
number  of  very  narrow  and  very  dirty  passages,  some  of  them  small  but 
others  very  large  and  very  extensive,”  since  that  staircase  communicated 
directly  with  the  Grand’  Chambre.  “We  ascended  a  good  deal,”  says 
Mme.  Vitasse.  It  was,  in  fact,  necessary  to  ascend  the  winding  and  very 
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I  felt  the  extent  of  my  weakness.  Obliged  to  pass  through  a 
very  low  door,  the  smallness  of  which  I  did  not  perceive,  I 
failed  to  bend  down  and  gave  myself  a  great  blow  on  the  head. 
The  gendarme,  who  was  very  much  frightened  at  this,  did 
what  he  could  to  get  me  a  glass  of  water,  but  could  not  obtain 
one.  He  asked  me  if  I  suffered  much,  and  I  immediately 
replied  that  I  had  not  felt  the  blow.  And,  in  fact,  my 
trouble  was  so  great  that  it  prevented  me  feeling  anything. 
I  was  frightened  at  my  weakness,  and  I  prayed  to  God  to 
have  pity  on  me  and  give  me  strength,  dhe  railleries  wdiich 
were  heaped  upon  us  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who  were 
waiting  to  see  us  pass  singularly  affected  me ;  so  I  united 
myself  as  much  as  possible  to  Jesus,  who,  at  the  time  of  His 
Passion,  had  humilated  himself  for  love  of  me.  We  entered 
the  room  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  the  people,  but  at  that 
moment  a  feeling  of  profound  peace  and  calm  came  over  me. 
My  thoughts  were  so  fixed  on  God  that  I  saw  without  seeing 
and  heard  without  hearing.  My  sisters  had  received  the  same 
grace  and  the  same  strength  without  having  felt  the  same 
weakness,  because  God  wished  me  to  see  that  the  strength 
and  courage  which  I  possessed  came  from  Him  alone  ;  and  this 
conclusively  proved  to  us  that  it  was  really  in  His  cause  that 
we  were  going  to  fight.  Otherwise  He  would  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  great  things  in  us,  for  what  we  felt  was  not  the 
effect  of  an  excited  brain  but  the  calm  and  peace  one  feels  in 
Heaven.  Peaceful  in  the  arms  of  our  God,  our  sole  desire 
was  to  be  faithful  to  Him, — everything  else  we  left  to  Him. 

“  When  we  had  taken  our  seats,  the  public  prosecutor  read 
the  indictments,  which  were  such  that  we  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  guillotine,  for  we  bore  this  resemblance  to  Jesus  that 
we  were  falsely  accused.  All  the  judges  then  took  the  oath 
that  they  would  be  upright  in  their  judgment,  and  all  the 
witnesses  that  they  would  speak  nothing  but  the  truth.  The 
document  found  at  Sister  Victoire’s  was  next  read,  but  the 
people  did  not  appear  to  be  much  impressed  by  it.  We  were 
all  asked  our  names,  ages,  and  place  of  residence  ;  and  we  were 

irregular  “  Escalier  de  la  Chapelle”  ;  and  then,  after  following  the  Galerie 
des  Peintres,  to  traverse  ten  steps  to  reach  the  level  of  the  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  which  one  descended  on  to  a  level  with  the  Grand’  Chambre. 
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all  of  us  questioned,  one  after  the  other,  according  to  the 
row  in  which  we  were  sitting,  and  beginning  with  those 
who  were  nearest  the  judges.  It  was  Sister  Louise 
Therese  who  was  questioned  the  first.  The  President 
appointed  a  counsel  to  defend  us,  but  he  was  unacquainted 
with  our  case.  She  represented  it  to  him,  but  in  vain.  The 
president  then  asked  if  she  would  take  the  oath.  ‘  I  love  my 
country  tenderly,’  she  replied,  ‘  I  am  a  better  patriot  than 
anybody,  but  I  am  a  Christian,  a  Catholic,  and  a  nun.’— ‘  If 
you  will  take  the  oath,’  replied  the  President,  ‘  we  will  listen  to 
you,  but  if  you  are  going  to  preach,  you  might  as  well  keep 
silent.’  Every  time  she  wished  to  speak  or  simply  to  deny 
falsehoods,  she  was  stopped.  She  had  written  down  a  very 
excellent  defence,  but  was  not  allowed  to  read  it. 

“  The  Public  Prosecutor  had  asked  one  of  my  sisters  if  the 

refractory  priest,  K - ,  came  to  see  us,  and  on  her  replying 

in  the  affirmative,  Sister  Louise  Therese  said  that  he  came  to 
give  her  drawing  lessons.  This  led  to  many  remarks.  He 
said  that  the  priest  was  a  coureur  de  lievres,  that  he  obtained 
admittance  to  all  the  nuns,  and  that  by  means  of  a  drawing- 
portfolio,  he  knew  how  to  get  round  them.  The  President 
then  asked  Sister  Christienne  if  she  would  take  the  oath. 
‘  jST0  i  ’ — «  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  this  document  ?  ‘  1 

have  heard  it  read  at  the  Section  and  here.’ — He  tried 
to  persuade  her  that  she  had  confessed  during  her  examination 

that  Sister  Victoire  was  pr -  (sic).  She  stoutly  denied 

it,  and  when  he  continued  to  make  the  same  statement  she 
replied  with  great  vivacity  :  ‘  No,  mon  pere,  I  did  not  say  so. 
This  made  us,  as  well  as  all  the  spectators,  laugh  a  good  deal, 
and  even  the  President  himself  was  obliged  to  lose  his  gravity. 
Sister  Victoire  was  questioned  at  great  length  on  the  subject 
of  the  author  of  the  document.  He  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  nun  would  have  the  discretion 
not  to  ask  the  name  of  a  person  whose  writing  was  brought 
to  her.  She  was  asked  several  questions  about  the  priests’ 
Mass,  but  as  her  voice  was  very  weak  one  could  hardly  hear 
her,  and  now  her  poor  memory  has  made  her  forget  them. 
All’  that  I  know  is  that  they  seemed  to  bear  much  more 
ill-will  towards  her  and  Sister  Louise  Therese  than  to  the 
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others ;  which  made  me  think  that  they  would  not  be  sent  to 
the  guillotine  without  us.  They  put  very  few  questions  to 
Sister  Rosalie.  They  asked  her  if  she  would  take  the  oath, 
and,  on  her  refusing,  passed  to  Sister  Josephine,  whom  they 
asked  the  same  question.  They  had  the  air  of  wanting 
to  get  through  with  their  work,  as  though  someone  was 
awaiting  them.  They  passed  to  Sister  Philippine.  The 
President :  4  Who  is  your  confessor  ?  1 — 4  It  is  several  months 
ago  since  he  left.1 — 4  What !  you  have  no  confessor  ?  1 — 

4  When  we  haven’t  one,  we  do  without.1 — 4  Who  suggested  to 
you  not  to  take  the  oath  ? 1 — 4  God  and  my  conscience.1 — ■ 

4  Was  it  your  companions  ? 1 — 4 1  have  been  with  these 
citoyennes  only  a  month,  and  before  joining  them  I  had  quite 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  take  the  oath.1 — 4  Will  you  then  be 
rebellious  to  the  law  ? 1 — 4 1  shall  always  obey  the  law  in  civil 
matters,  but  .  .  .’ — ‘This  one  is  a  theologian,  let  us  pass  to 
another.1  And,  seeing  that  Mme.  Chenet  was  deaf,  they  said 
(to  Sister  Philippine)  4  Ask  the  one  next  to  you  if  she  will 
take  the  oath.1 — Philippine  :  4  The  President  asks  if  you  will 
take  the  oath,  Mme.  Chenet  ? 1 — 4 1  have  never  taken  it  and  I 
never  will.1  He  then  passed  to  me,  Angelique.  The 
President :  4  Will  you  not  then  look  upon  all  men  as  your 
brothers  ?’— 4  Yes.1 — 4  You  speak  more  reasonably  than  the 
others.  Why,  therefore,  do  you  refuse  to  take  the  oath  ? 1 — 
4  Liberty,  as  you  define  it,  destroys  every  indissoluble  engage¬ 
ment.  I  have  taken  vows  which  bind  me  until  death,  and  I 
cannot  take  an  oath  which  destroys  them.1  For  a  few 
moments  the  President  remained  silent,  then,  very  weakly,  he 
said  :  4  Who  prevents  you  practising  your  vows  ?  Will  you 
not  submit  to  the  law  ? 1 — 4 1  love  all  men  as  my  brothers,  I 
wish  for  the  good  of  everybody,  I  shall  obey  the  Republic  in 
everything  which  is  not  contrary  to  my  conscience  and 
my  vows,  but  I  shall  not  take  oaths.1 

44  Counsel  for  the  defence  was  then  given  permission  to 
speak.  I  do  not  know  if  he  had  the  intention  of  defending 
us,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  He  began  by  telling  the  judges 
that  there  were  no  laws  sufficiently  severe  for  us;  he  let  them 
know  that,  by  judging  us  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law, 
they  would  be  doing  an  act  of  justice  ;  but  that,  considering 
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we  lived  a  retired  life,  which  led  one  to  believe  that  we 
had  never  caused  any  trouble,  they  would  be  showing 
magnanimity  in  having  a  little  mercy,  and  in  not  judging  us 
according  to  the  full  extent  of  the  severity  of  the  law.  He 
then  asked  for  permission  to  preach  us  a  Republican  sermon ; 
and  turning  towards  us  he  spoke  with  great  vehemence.  He 
had  determined  to  make  us  his  proselytes  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  God  spoke  to  our  hearts  much  more  loudly ;  and  we 
did  not  hear  much  of  what  he  poured  forth.  When  he  had 
finished  his  sermon,  he  mounted  to  our  tribune  with  four  or 
five  others  in  order  to  persuade  us  to  take  the  oath.  On  all 
sides  of  us  we  could  hear  nothing  but  cries  of  ‘  Take  the 
oath !  They  are  quite  willing  to  give  you  time.  Take  the 
oath !  You  are  the  first  to  whom  such  mercy  has  been 
shown.  Never  before  has  the  tribunal  given  the  accused  such 
a  chance,  and  as  you  see  they  are  quite  willing  to  do  this 
for  you.  Take  the  oath,  and  you  will  be  sent  home.  You 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  honours  and  receive  your  pensions.1 
The  gendarme  who  was  near  me  said  with  great  tenderness, 
£  Take  the  oath  ;  you  can.1  I  replied  that  if  I  had  been  able 
I  should  not  have  waited  until  then  to  do  so.  The  judges 
and  the  President  waited  with  great  patience  to  see  if  we 
would  take  the  oath  ;  but  when  they  saw  that  it  was  useless, 
and  that  we  still  persisted  in  refusing,  they  gave  the  signal 
to  have  us  taken  out  of  court.  The  gendarmes  led  us  into  a 
little  room  at  no  great  distance  from  the  tribunal.  Mean¬ 
while,  our  judgment  was  being  considered.  All  those  who 
had  followed  us  to  the  tribune  came  with  us  and  recommenced 
their  exhortations.  Several  people  attached  themselves  more 
particularly  to  me,  saying  that  I  was  the  youngest,  that 
I  looked  less  stubborn  than  the  others,  and  that  they  were 
quite  sure  I  would  take  the  oath  if  I  did  not  fear  my  sisters. 
They  told  me  not  to  be  frightened  of  those  obstinate  old 
persons,  who  would  be  the  victims  of  their  stubbornness.  But 
when  thev  saw  that  this  did  not  shake  me,  they  began  to 
attack  me  also,  and  called  me  a  fanatic.  But  the  gendarme 
who  had  exhorted  me  to  take  the  oath  took  my  part.  He 
came  and  asked  me  if  I  loved  all  men.  I  replied  ‘yes, 
and  that  I  would  do  them  all  the  good  that  was  within  my 
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power.  Whereupon  he  told  them  that  a  person  who  was 
desirous  of  doing  good  to  everybody  was  not  one  to  be 
so  much  distrusted  ;  and  that  I  did  not  take  the  oath  because 
I  could  not.  And  he  then  turned  them  all  out. 

“  A  short  time  afterwards  we  were  led  back  into  court. 
When  we  had  taken  our  seats,  the  Public  Prosecutor  described 
us  as  foolish  virgins  and  read  the  judgment.  It  opened  by 
saying  that  no  death  was  sufficiently  cruel  for  fanatics  such 
as  we  were ;  but  that,  as  it  had  been  proved  we  lived  in  a 
very  retired  and  quiet  way,  we  should  only  suffer  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  the  law, — that  is,  we  should  be  imprisoned  as 
suspects  until  peace  was  made.  However,  as  we  had  refused 
to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  refractory  priests 
who  had  visited  us,  it  was  as  though  we  had  hidden  them  ; 
and  as  the  law  punished  all  refractory  priests  and  those  who 
harboured  them  by  transportation,  we  thus  merited  the  same 
penalty.  Therefore,  we  were  condemned  to  be  transported, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  law ;  and  all  our  possessions, 
if  any  we  possessed,  were  to  be  confiscated  to  the  profit  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  exceptions  set  forth  by  the  law.” 

Awaiting  the  day  of  their  transportation — which  never 
came — these  holy  women  were  imprisoned  at  the  Salpetriere. 
The  fall  of  Robespierre  was  to  restore  them  to  liberty,  or 
rather  to  the  cloisters,  to  which  all  of  them,  after  Thermidor, 
returned — but  this  time  never  again  to  leave  them. 

In  March,  the  spring  of  the  Year  II  opened  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  day,  mild  and  sunny.  Paris  was  full  of  joy,  as  it  is  on 
the  reappearance  of  the  sun — and  all  the  more  so,  on  this 
occasion,  as  it  was  the  day  on  which  Hebert’s  trial  began. 
The  people  understood  events  so  badly,  that,  on  hearing  of 
the  arrest  of  “  Pere  Duchesne,”  it  imagined  that  all  "the 
revolutionaries  were  going  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  Robespierre  was  among  them.1 
There  was  general  joy;  for  it  was  hoped  there  would  be  an 
immediate  cessation  of  disorder  and  famine.  The  public, 
indeed,  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  events  of  the  day  that, 
three  days  before  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  “  an 

1  Schmidt’s  Tableaux  de  la  revolution  j'ranraiee,  quoted  by  Wallon,  Vol. 
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enormous  crowd  of  citizens  flocked  to  the  Place  de  la  Revo¬ 
lution  to  witness  the  death  of  their  former  idol,  now  suddenly 
classed  among  monsters.11  This  is  an  indication  of  the  opinion 
of  the  rabble  in  regard  to  Fouquier-Tinville’s  tribunal  ;  it 
knew  that  a  man  in  custody  was  as  good  as  dead,  and  as  soon 
as  the  arrest  became  known  there  was  a  rush  to  obtain  good 
places  around  the  guillotine.  It  was  a  popular  homage  to 
the  activity  of  the  Public  Prosecutor. 

Only  the  more  refined  ones  had  a  taste  for  court  scenes. 
On  March  21st  they  were  surprised  to  see  their  “  Pere 
Duchesne11 — who  had  so  often  insulted  the  victims  and 
jeered  at  “their  grimaces” — ascend  the  gradines  pale  with 
fear.  “  Ten  months1  imprisonment  would  not  have  changed 
him  more.11 1  He  was  accompanied  by  nineteen  other  prisoners, 
including  a  woman,  Citoyenne  Quetineau,  and  a  medical 
student  of  forty-one,  named  J.  B.  Laboureau,  whom  no  one 
knew,  and  who  was  nothing  but  a  spy,  placed  there  by  Robe¬ 
spierre  to  overhear  his  companions1  confidences  and  report 
them  to  his  employer.2  Quite  tranquil  was  Laboureau  ! 

The  arm-chair  was  occupied  by  Hebert.  He  had  hardly 
sufficient  sti’ength  to  reply  “  yes  or  “  no  to  the  President  s 
questions.  There  was  much  astonishment  over  the  fact 
“  that  he  had  rather  the  look  of  a  fool  than  that  of  a  man 
of  wit.”  The  news  of  his  rueful  countenance  had  spread, 
and  the  crowd  rushed  to  have  a  look  at  him.  But  the 
throng  was  so  great,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  that  guaids 
on  duty  in  the  courtyard  and  on  the  perron  of  the  Palais 
had  to  drive  the  spectators  beyond  the  gates.  The  list  of 
indictments  against  the  accused  was  being  read  aloud  in  the 

streets. 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial,  President  Dumas,  in  a  hurry 
to  finish,  gave  vent  to  a  wild  outburst  of  eloquence.  Though 
his  position  called  upon  him  to  show  the  greatest  impartiality, 
he  declared  that  the  accused  were  wretches,  brigands,  traitors, 
contemptuous  instruments,  vile  souls,  murderers,  executioners, 
barbarians,  hypocrites,  cut-throats,  parricides,  ferocious  slaves, 
usurpers,  the  agents  of  the  Tyrant,  foreign  valets,  false 
patriots,  and  royalists.  The  jury  immediately  announced 
that  its  mind  was  sufficiently  enlightened,  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  were  saved  the  trouble  of  delivering  their  speeches, 
and  Dumas  closed  the  proceedings. 

After  an  absence  of  two  hours  the  jury  returned  into 
court  with  an  affirmative  reply  to  all  the  questions,  save  that 
concerning  the  spy  Laboureau.  He  was  brought  in  separately, 
and  the  gendarme  who  led  him  in  threw  himself  into  his 
arms  on  hearing  that  he  was  acquitted.  President,  judges 
and  jurymen  embraced  him  with  emotion.  Dumas  placed 
him  by  his  side  on  the  bench,  and  cried — 44  Justice  witnesses 
with  pleasure  that  it  is  side  by  side  with  innocence  !  ”  1  He 
then  ordered  that  the  other  accused  be  introduced.  On 
seeing  Laboureau  seated  on  the  right  of  the  President,  they 
realised  that  they  were  lost.  Hebert’s  face  became  livid,  and 
perspiration  dropped  from  his  forehead ;  and  during  the 
reading  of  the  judgment  his  eyes  were  fixed  and  full  of  tears.2 
The  gendarmes  carried  him  away.  The  atheist  Clootz,  who 
was  condemned  with  him,  appealed  44  to  the  human  race.” 
Ronsin,  Vincent  and  Momoro  preserved  a  very  firm  attitude. 
Mme.  Quetineau  declared  that  she  was  about  to  become  a 

mother,  and  was  separated  from  the  condemned.  Her 

husband  had  been  sentenced  to  death  a  week  before,  and 

why  she  was  tried  with  the  Hebertists  is  a  mystery.  She 

had  been  forgotten  in  the  indictment.3 

The  condemnation  of  44  Pere  Duchesne  ”  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  was  received,  in  a  way,  with  public  rejoicing.  The 

1  Two  days  later  Laboureau  appeared  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  made  a 
speech  which  opened  as  follows  :  “  Citizens,  you  see  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
justice  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  .  .  And,  amidst  universal  ap¬ 
plause,  he  received  the  President’s  embrace.  Aulard:s  La  Socicte  des 
Jacobins,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  16  and  17. 

2  Desessarts’  Proems  fameux. 

3  Wallon,  Vol.  III.,  p.  56. 
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rapidity  of  the  trial  created,  however,  a  few  malcontents ; 
and  for  the  first  time  patriots  were  heard  to  express  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  methods  of  the  court.  “  The  accused  are  not 
given  time  to  defend  themselves;  the  President  speaks  to 
them  with  much  harshness.  1 1  ask  you  yes  or  no,1  he  is 
saying  at  every  moment.  ‘  Thi3  is  not  the  place  for  plnases. 

« The  people,’1  added  the  Observateitr,  which  recounts  these 
remarks,  “witness  with  regret  that  the  tribunal  follows  a 
course  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice.” 1 

A  week  later,  this  resistance  gained  strength,  in  favour  of 
the  Dantonists.  Fouquier  foresaw  it,  and  took  steps  accord¬ 
ingly.  On  April  2nd,  instead  of  opening  the  sitting,  as 
usual,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  prolonged  the 
selection  of  the  jurymen  in  the  Council  Chamber— an  opera¬ 
tion  from  which,  contrary  to  the  customary  procedure,  le 
excluded  the  clerk  Fabricius,  the  protigt  and  friend  of  Danton. 
Fouquier’s  choice  fell  on  “sound  men”:  Trmchard  Dix- 
Aout,”  Lumiere,2  Desboisseaux,  Ganney,  bouberbielle,  and 
Renaudin-in  all,  only  seven.  Was  he  unable  to  And  ethers 
of  whom  he  could  be  sure?  It  is  evident  that  he  desired 
the  condemnation  of  all  the  accused,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  received  an  order  to  that  effect.  Was 
this  for  him,  a  question  of  life  or  death  ?  That  appeals  o 
be  probable.  Did  he  know  that  the  day  before  °r  on  thaf 
very  morning,  the  order  had  been  given  to  arrest  both  him 
1 l  President  Herman?  It  is  most  unlikely 
not  informed  of  the  fact.  Among  the  papers  the  C 
mittee  we  find  the  following  note : 

IGuard-house  opposite  the  Rue  des  Foulies],"  to  write  to 
Ibruaru  nou  ft  President  and  the 

Henriot  ordering  him  not  to  arrest  tne 

Public  Prosecutor  of  the  revolutionary  n  on1 

To  be  signed  by  four  members. 

13th  of  Germinal. 

(The  letter  was  sent  the  same  day  by  a  gendarme.) 

1  Schmidt’s  Tableaux.  lmvintr  been  for  some  time  Fouquier  s 

2  The  musician  Lumifere  after  ^  °  “eGAme  a  juryman.  Decree  of 

secretary  (National  At  chives,  ,  > 

September  26th,  1793.  4  National  Archives,  AFU  -  174. 

a  This  line  is  struck  out. 
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What  did  Fouquier  and  Herman  do  to  ward  off'  the  blow  ? 
The  Committee  doubtless  left  the  terrible  threat  hanging 
over  their  heads  in  order  to  stimulate  their  zeal.1  And, 
indeed,  they  surpassed  themselves. 

The  first  sitting  did  not  open,  therefore,  until  eleven 
o’clock.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  beginning  at  a  late  hour,  the 
three  days,  before  which  the  jury  was  unable  to  declare  itself 
fully  enlightened,  would  be  filled  up  without  mischance. 
When  the  door  of  the  court  was  opened,  Danton  entered, 
“like  a  furious  bull  which  rushes,  with  lowered  horns,  into 
the  arena,  hoping,  at  the  very  outset,  to  stir  up  the  people,”  2 
who  had  been  packed  behind  the  barriers  for  three  hours.3 
It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  proceeding  towards  the  bench 

1  Dumas  received  the  following  request,  dated  the  12th  of  Germinal 
(April  1st)  :  “  The  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  request  Citizen  Dumas, 
vice-president  of  the  Criminal  (sic)  Tribunal,  to  go  to  the  place  where  it 
still  holds  its  sitting,  at  noon,  to-morrow.”  G.  Lennox’s  Danton,  p.  339. 
Was  it  their  intention  to  offer  Dumas  Herman’s  post  as  President  of  the 
Court  ? 

2  Emile  Dard’s  H&rault  de  Sdchelles. 

2  It  is  a  moot  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  Chambers  was  the  scene 
of  Danton’s  trial.  Most  historians  situate  it  in  the  Salle  Saint-Louis 
(Tournelle),  and  tradition  says  that  the  orator’s  powerful  voice  could  be 
heard,  the  windows  being  open,  as  far  as  the  Quai  de  la  M^gisserie,  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  This  occurrence,  probable  if  the  sittings 
were  held  in  the  Tournelle,  was  impossible  if  the  trial  took  place  in  the 
Grand’  Chambre.  Dauban  says  expressly  that  it  was  held  in  the  Tour¬ 
nelle  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  in  error  as  regards  the  trial  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  his  statement  needs  confirming.  ~  What  makes  one 
think  that  Danton  was  tried  in  the  Grand’  Chambre  is  that  one  of  his 
fellow-accused,  to  whom  the  President  was  putting  the  usual  questions, 
replied  :  “  My  name  is  Herault  de  S6chelles  ...  I  sat  in  this  room,  where 
I  was  detested  by  the  parliamentarians.”  But  Herault  de  Sechelles,  when 
Advocate-General,  sat  both  in  the  Tournelle  and  the  Grand’  Chambre  ;  and 
his  words,  therefore,  do  not  constitute  a  proof.  What  seems,  however, 
to  be^  a  conclusive  one  is  that,  during  the  trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  wdiich 
was  incontestably  held  in  the  Grand’  Chambre,  one  of  the  witnesses, 
Vilain  d’Aubigny,  speaking  of  Danton  and  his  friends,  pointed  out  the 
places  which  had  been  occupied  by  .  .  .  “  those  unfortunate  men  who  were 
assassinated,  exactly  a  year  ago,  at  this  very  same  hour,  in  this  place,  here, 
there  and  there  .  .  .,”  and  the  witness  indicated  the  places  where  they 
sat.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  404. 

It  seems,  however,  that  each  of  the  sections  of  the  tribunal  had  no 
special  room  ;  they  sat  either  in  the  Grand’  Chambre  or  in  the  Tournelle, 
according,  doubtless,  to  the  number  of  accused  whom  they  had  to  try! 
Wallon,  who  examined  all  the  files  of  the  tribunal,  notes,  “  second  section, 
Salle  de  la  LibertA  ”  (Grand’  Chambre),  Vol.  III.,  p.  518;  “ first  section, 
Salle  de  Liberty,”  Vol.  IV.,  p.  206;  “second  section,  Salle  de  V Coalite  ” 
(Tournelle).  Vol.  IV.,  p.  206  ;  “ second  section,  Salle  de  la  LibertA,”  Vol 
IV.,  p.  520;  “among  the  condemned  of  the  First  Sitting,  Salle  de  la 
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reserved  for  the  accused,  Fabricius,  the  clerk,  rose  from  his 
seat  and,  running  towards  him,  with  tearful  eyes,  embraced 
him.1 

rlhose  were  trying  days  for  Herman  and  Fouquier.  Crowds 
of  people  from  every  part  of  Paris  surged  in  front  of  the  doors 
of  the  tribunal.  On  the  first  day  the  struggle  was  indecisive, 
but  on  the  third  it  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  accused. 
The  slightest  incident  might  have  transformed  their  trial  into 
a  triumph.  The  people  seemed  merely  to  be  waiting  for  a 
signal  to  bear  the  accused  to  the  Convention,  as  they  had 
formerly  borne  the  “  Ami  du  Peuple.”  What  a  reappearance 
that  would  have  been  !  There  would  have  been  an  end,  in 
that  case,  of  Robespierre  and  the  triumvirat ;  an  end  of  the 
Committees  and  the  reign  of  Terror.  The  fate  of  France  was 
being  decided  before  the  tribunal,  and  Fouquier  held  it  in  his 
hand.  Unless  he  were  the  winner,  there  would  be  an  end, 
too,  of  himself  and  his  confederates.  He  was  fully  aware  of 
this ;  but  the  others  hesitated  between  two  fears — for  fear 
was  the  trump  card — and  knew  not  to  which  to  yield, 
nor  in  what  direction  the  danger  was  most  threatening. 

There  was  an  unwonted  animation  in  the  passages  and 
rooms  surrounding  the  court.  The  sittings  were  short,  so 
that  the  accused  could  speak  as  little  as  possible ;  but 
outside  the  court  the  scene  was  a  tragic  one.  Animated 
consultations  were  being  held  between  judges  and  jurymen. 
What  was  going  to  be  done  ?  Four  deputies  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  Amar,  Voulland,  David  and  Vadier,1  were  there,  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  disseminating  the  wish  of  the 
Committee — namely,  that  it  was  “necessary”  that  all  the 
accused  should  be  found  guilty.  In  the  corridor  and  in  the 
rooms  of  the  b&timent  neuf  the  bustle  was  incessant.  Clerks 
were  climbing  the  staircases,  rushing  from  the  greffe  to  the 
Public  Prosecutor’s  offices  in  search  of  documents  which 
Fouquier  imperiously  demanded ;  witnesses  were  forming 

Liberty”  Vol.  III.,  p.  456,  etc.  As  we  see,  the  two  sections  occupied 
the  two  rooms  alternatively.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  continue 
to  call  these  two  rooms  by  their  old  names,  the  Grand’  Cliambre  and  the 
Tournelle. 

1  G.  Lennox’s  Danton. 

2  Fouqui&r’s  TtxclI,  Deposition  of  Paris-Fabricius. 
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themselves  into  groups,  perplexed  and  undecided ;  and  the 
refreshment-room  was  besieged,  for  waiting,  anguish,  and  the 
sun,  whose  rays  warmed  the  old  walls  of  the  Palais,  made 
everyone  thirsty.  People  accosted  each  other,  called  from 
one  to  the  other ;  here  and  there  quarrels  broke  out ;  and  the 
uproar  only  ceased,  and  then  but  momentarily,  when  the 
thunder  of  Danton’s  voice,  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause, 
came  from  the  court. 

Herman  and  Fouquier,  who  was  assisted  by  Lescot-Fleuriot, 
were  in  confusion.  They  were  passing  each  other  hastily 
scribbled  notes,  briefly  noting  their  anxiety.  “  In  half-an- 
hour,11  wrote  Herman  to  Fouquier,  “  I  shall  suspend  Danton’s 
defence.1  Certain  measures  must  be  taken.”  To  this 
Fouquier  replied :  “  I  have  a  question,”— he  first  used  the 
word  objection  but  scratched  it  out, — “  to  put  to  Danton 
relative  to  Belgium,  when  you  have  finished  yours.”  And  on 
a  third  scrap  of  paper  are  the  words,  in  Herman’s  handwriting, 
“we  must  make  haste.”2 

Ihey  were  not  making  sufficient  headway.  Never  had 
Danton’s  fiery  eloquence,  which  they  could  not  succeed  in 
silencing,  been  more  convincing.  He  employed  neither  em¬ 
phasis  nor  big  words,  but  the  brutal  familiarity  of  the 
master  who  feels  himself  at  home,  the  disdain  of  a  giant 
whom  dwarfs  are  endeavouring  to  bind.  His  short, 
imaginative,  and  tormenting  phrases  gripped  his  adversaries 
by  the  throat.  “  Danton  an  aristocrat  !  ”  he  cried.  “  France 
will  not  believe  that  long  ! — I  have  sold  myself?  A  man  of 
my  stamp  is  priceless. — Before  three  months  are  out  the 
people  will  tear  my  enemies  to  pieces ! — It  was  I  who 
established  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  so  I  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  it !  ”  Questioning  a  witness  named  Cambon,  he  said  : 
“  Do  you  believe  that  we  are  conspirators  ?  Look,  he  is 
laughing,  he  does  not  believe  it.  Write  down  that  he 
laughed.”  3 

1  That  is,  the  examination  (interrogatoire) . 

2  Jules  Claretie’s  Camille.  Desmoulins,  4tu.de  sur  les  Dantonistes  First 
edition,  1875,  p.  338  ;  and  Wallon,  Vol.  III.,  p.  168. 

•  V  Jules  Glaretie  has  published  in  his  Camille  Desmoulins  the  notes 
which  were  made  during  the  trial  by  one  of  the  jurymen  of  the  tribunal 
1 ,  painter  T  opino-Lebrun.  He  was  doubtless  there  merely  as  a  spectator 
like  Courtois,  the  member  of  the  Convention,  and  others,  for  Wallon  does 
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Pallid  Herman  was  no  match  for  Danton.  Judges  and 

o 

jurymen  began  to  waver — crushed  by  such  men  as  he ;  the 
public  began  to  grow  feverish.  Fouquier  scented  the 
imminent  danger;  and  the  sitting  was  suspended.  The 
deputies  Amar,  David,  Vadier  and  Voulland  were  still  at 
the  Palais,  and,  “rushing  here  and  there,  told  the  jurymen, 
judges,  and  witnesses  that  the  accused,  and  particularly 
Danton,  were  wretches.”1  Dumas,  who  had  no  business  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  since  he  was  then  presiding  over  the 
other  section  of  the  tribunal,  lectured  the  refractory  ones 
after  his  own  manner.  But  Fouquier  had  other  means  at  his 
disposal.  What  was  the  good  of  trying  to  convince  people 
when  you  could  make  them  hold  their  tongues  ?  Time  was 
flying ;  the  three  days  were  nearly  up ;  and  to-morrow  the 
jurymen  would  be  asked  “  if  their  minds  were  sufficiently 
made  up.”  Should  they  reply  in  the  negative — all  was  lost ! 
So  he  called  the  committee  to  his  assistance.  Sitting  in  his 
office,  he  wrote  “  that  a  horrible  storm  was  raging  at  the 
tribunal  .  .  .  ,  that  the  accused  demanded  the  hearing  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  appealed  to  the  whole  people ; 
that  the  tribunal  was  put  out  of  countenance  and  needed  a 
decree  to  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous  agitation.”2  Well 


not  mention  him  among  the  seven  jurymen  inscribed  on  the  official  report 
of  the  sitting.  Nevertheless,  at  Fouquier’s  trial,  Paris-Fabricius  spoke 
of  Topino-Lebrun  in  terms  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  jury¬ 
man  did  serve  on  the  jury  at  Danton’s  trial. 

1  Trial  of  Fouquier- Tinville.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol. ,  XXXIV.,  p.  472. 

2  Fouquier  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Convention.  The  first  ran  as 

follows:  “Since  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting  a  horrible  storm  has  raged. 
Dreadful  voices  demand  the  appearance  and  hearing  of  the  deputies  Simon, 
Gossuin,  Legendre,  F reron,  Panis,  Lindet,  Calon,  Merlin  of  Douai,  Courtois, 
Laignelot,  Robert  Lindet,  Robin,  Goupilleau  de  Montaigu,  Lecointre  of 
Versailles,  Brival  and  Merlin  of  Thionville.  The  accused  appeal  to  the 
whole  people  on  account  of  the  refusal  to  call  these  witnesses.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  to  you  the  agitated  state  of  people  s  minds.  Not- 
withstanding  the  firmness  of  the  tribunal,  it  is  urgent  that  you  should 
tell  us  what  to  do,  and  the  only  means,  as  far  as  we  see,  would  be  a 
decree.  “Fouquier.” 

Herman,  on  being  consulted,  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  tenor  of  this 
letter,  so  Fouquier  drew  up  this  other  version,  which  the  President  signed 
with  him:  “Citizen  Representatives,— Since  the  sitting  opened  a 
terrible  storm  has  raged.  The  accused,  like  madmen,  demand  the  hearing 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence, — citizen  deputies  bun on,  Courtois, 
Laignelot,  Fr6ron,  Panis,  Lindet,  Calon,  Merlin  of  Douai,  Gossuin 
Legendre,  Robin,  Goupilleau  de  Montaigu,  Robert  Lindet,  Lecointre  of 
Versailles,  Brival  and  Merlin  of  Thionville.  They  appeal  to  the  people  on 
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did  he  know  how  the  perfidious  Robespierre  would  utilise 
this  treacherous  letter !  And  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  On 
returning  into  court  he  informed  the  accused,  in  order  to 
deceive  them,  that  he  had  just  sent  to  the  Convention  for 
orders ;  and  the  unfortunate  men,  full  of  hope,  showed  the 
sincerest  joy  and  the  deepest  gratitude.1  It  was  doubtless  at 
this  moment  that  Danton  said  to  Herman,  “President,  I 
respect  you  ;  you  possess  an  honest  soul.”  2 

Calm  reigned  over  the  sitting  until  five  o’clock.  At  that 
hour  an  usher  handed  Herman  a  letter  from  the  Convention, 
written  by  Collot  d’Herbois  : 

“  The  1 5th  of  Germinal ,3 

“To  the  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 

“  Citizen, 

“The  Convention  has  voted  a  decree  which  you  will 
receive  shortly.  This  decree  will  repress  the  strange  disorder 
which  has  occurred  at  the  tribunal  and  will  prevent  its  renewal. 
You  will  also  be  handed  documents  which  the  Convention  has 
ordered  to  be  read,  and  which  will  enlighten  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  depth  of  the  conspiracy.”4 


A  few  moments  later,  the  usher  spoke  to  Fouquier,  who 
immediately  rushed  out  of  court.5  In  the  passage  he 
encountered  Amar  and  Voulland,  who  were  returning  from 
the  Tuileries.  “Well?”  he  asked.  “Here,”  replied 
Voulland,  “  is  what  you  have  demanded — the  decree  which 
outlaws  the  accused  ” ;  and  he  added,  “  and  which  will  put 
you  at  your  ease.”  Fouquier,  who  had  recovered  his  serenity, 
replied,  with  a  smile,  “We  indeed  need  it,”  G — and,  “  with  an 


account  of  the  refusal  which  they  allege  they  have  received.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  firmness  of  the  President  and  the  entire  court,  their  repeated 
demands  trouble  the  sitting,  and  they  declare  that  they  will  not  be  silent 
un  ess  their  witnesses  are  heard  and  without  a  decree.  We  request  vou  to 
tell  us  definitely  what  to  do  in  regard  t,o  this  demand,  as  our  judicial 
powers  do  not  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  refusing  it. 

“A.  Q.  Fouquier.  Herman.” 

“Great  and  sincere  gaiety  on  the  part  of  all  the  accused  deputies.” 
Notes  of  lopmo-Lebrun.  J.  Claretie,  loc.  cit.  F 

Vol  H\XXIV  pe469ati°n  8t  F°Uquier’s  triaL  Buchez  and  Roux, 

s  nPnl  r  t,  •  .  4  National  Archives,  AF 11  ffl,  174. 

Vo^XXXiy"  pf  47213'  TrUl  Fou9uier-Tinville.  Buchez  and  Roux, 
6  The  same. 
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air  of  satisfaction,”  he  returned  into  court.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  Convention’s  reply  to  the  wish  of  the  accused,  and 
in  the  midst  of  dead  silence  he  read  the  decree.  .  .  .  What ! 
Why  this  was  a  sentence  of  death!  “Judges,  jurymen, 
spectators,  and  accused  were  dumfounded  ;  they  looked  at 
each  other,  and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.”1  Then 
Danton  rose,  a  terrifying  figure,  and  called  upon  the 
magistrates,  adjured  the  spectators  to  declare  if  it  were 
true  that  the  accused  had  revolted.  The  petrified  judges 
and  jurymen  agreed  that  it  was  false,  that  the  Convention 
had  been  deceived ;  the  people  “  cried  treason,  and  were 
excited  to  pity  .  .  .” 

Herman  declared  the  sitting  closed.  .  .  .  The  three  days 
were  at  last  over. 

At  half-past  eight  on  the  following  morning,  that  of  April 
5th,  Deputies  Amar,  David,  and  others  were  already  prowling 
about  the  passages.  They  ascended  to  the  refreshment-room, 
where  the  jurymen  met.  Fouquier  and  Herman  also  pro¬ 
ceeded  there;  and  together  they  all  passed  into  the  adjoining 
jury-room.  Suddenly,  an  employee,  who  was  at  the  far  end 
of  the  clerk’s  office,  heard  a  great  noise  on  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  refreshment-room,  and,  on  rushing  out  on 
to  the  landing,  saw  the  jurymen,  with  the  Auvergnat 
Trinchard  at  their  head,  descending  “  like  madmen.” 
Fouquier  had  just  communicated  to  them  a  letter  “which 
he  said  had  arrived  from  abroad,  addressed  to  Danton.” 
Trinchard  waved  his  arms,  shouting,  “The  wretches  shall 
die  ” ;  and  Deputy  David,  who  was  descending  with  the 
others,  l'epeated,  with  an  air  of  fierce  joy,  “At  last  we  have 
got  them  !  ” 2  All  of  them  then  rushed  into  court,  but  came 
out  again  a  few  moments  later.  Trinchard,  the  foreman,  had 
just  declared  that  his  colleagues’  conscience,  as  well  as  his 
own,  was  “  sufficiently  enlightened.”  The  entire  tribunal  was 
terrified.  Everyone,  down  to  the  humblest  copying-clerk, 
took  refuge  in  his  office,  through  fear  of  being  compromised 
in  this  great  crime.  And  people  heard  the  uproar  of  the 

1  Deposition  of  Villain  d’Aubigny  at  Fouquier’s  trial. 

2  Deposition  of  Paris,  Villain  d’Aubigny  and  other  employees  of  the 
tribunal.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vols.  XXXIV.  and  XXXV. ,  passim. 
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gendarmes  as  they  dragged  the  accused  from  the  gradines, 
to  which  they  clung  in  despair— they  heard  the  thunder 
of  Danton’s  voice  and  the  shrill  cries  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
whom  the  soldiers  were  carrying  away,  struggling.  .  .  . 

They  were  seen  no  more.  Fouquier  considered  it  prudent 
not  to  bring  them  back  into  court  for  the  reading  of  the 
judgment,  for  he  feared  that  the  indignant  people  might 
have  revolted.  Danton  and  his  fifteen  companions  heard 
their  sentence  at  the  Conciergerie  at  the  very  moment  the 
executioner’s  assistants  were  preparing  for  the  execution. 

It  took  place  the  same  day,  and  when  evening  came 
Fouquier  could  sleep  in  peace.  But,  early  on  the  following 
morning,  when  in  the  refreshment-room,  his  clerk,  Paris- 
Fabricius,  came  up  to  him.  Fouquier  was  holding  in  his 
hand  a  list  of  the  jurymen  of  the  previous  day,  annotating  it 
with  a  pencil.  Opposite  certain  names,  in  the  margin,  he 
wrote  an  “f,”  at  the  same  time  saying, — “  faible  ” — ■“  weak.” 
Paris,  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  his 
friend  Danton,1  and  whose  heart  was  full,  asked  what  the 
Public  Prosecutor  was  doing.  Fouquier-Tinville,  continuing 
his  work,  gave  a  sly  glance  at  Paris,  and,  sneering,  said,  in 
his  wheedling  voice,  as  though  talking  to  himself : — 

“  This  one  is  a  little  reasoner  .  .  .  We  don’t  want  people 
who  reason  ;  we  want  things  to  go.” 

And  when  Fabricius’s  reproachful  silence  offended  him, 
he  put  down  his  paper,  looked  fixedly  at  the  clerk,  and 
added 

“  Moreover,  such  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation.” 

Two  days  later  Paris-Fabricius  disappeared.  At  first  some 
anxiety  was  felt,  but  very  soon  he  was  no  longer  mentioned. 
He  had  been  secretly  imprisoned  at  the  Luxembourg. 

1  It  was  an  assistant-clerk,  named  Durand,  who  signed  in  his  place. 
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Rewaeds  were  not  slow  in  coming.  Danton  died  on  April 
5th  ;  and  on  the  8th,  Herman  was  appointed  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  Dumas,  tvho,  as  we  have  seen,  had  put  himself 
to  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  replaced  him  as  president  of  the 
tribunal.  Coffinhal  and  Subleyras  were  promoted  to  the 
posts  of  vice-presidents.  On  the  10th,  Lescot-Fleuriot,  in 
his  quality  as  Mayor  of  Paris,  took  up  his  residence,  with  his 
wife,  in  the  former  mansion  of  the  First  President,  a  large 
and  noble  house — adjoining  the  Palais — whose  suite  of 
rooms  had  been  decorated  in  1711  by  Boffrand.1  The  ex- 
Jesuit  Donze-Verteuil,  Judge  Ragmey,  the  “friend”  of 
Citoyenne  Dumas,  and  one-eyed  Bonnet  had  already  left 
Fouquier-Tinville  more  than  a  month  before ;  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  establishing  a  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Brest, 
they  had  left  Paris,  furnished  with  a  viaticum  of  3000  livres 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey.2  The  Public  Prosecutor 

1  Thierry’s  Guide  du  voyageur  et  de  Vitranger,  1787. 

National  Archives,  AF”  22,  170.  Ragmey,  after  being  president  of  the 
Brest  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where  he  showed  himself  to  be  implacable, 
returned  into  obscurity.  He  died  in  183/  in  a  Parisian  suburb.  Berriat 
Saint  Prix’s  La  justice  rdvolutionnaire,  p.  253. 

As  to  Bonnet,  we  may  judge  of  his  relations  with  Fouquier  by 
the  following  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  him  from  Brest  on  the  9th  of 
Messidor : — 

“  Citizen  and  Master, 

“  Not  a  word  from  you  has  yet  reached  me.  let  I  have  wiitten 
to  you  several  times,  as  well  as  to  Coffinhal.  I  have  even  sent  you,  by  the 
usher  Auvrai,  six  bottles  of  rum.  Have  they  been  delivered  to  you  .  1 

carefully  packed  them.  ^  What  have  I  done  to  both  of  you  to  merit  this 

^Unpublished  papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny,  President  of  the  Court  which 
tried  Fouquier- Tinville. 
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retained,  as  his  head  secretary,  with  a  salary  of  4000  livres, 
one  of  the  employees  in  his  offices,  named  Lelievre.1 

Subleyras  did  not  long  occupy  the  vice-presidency.  From 
the  outset  he  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
confidential  post  was  soon  reserved  for  him.  On  April  14th, 
whilst  he  was  presiding  over  a  sitting  in  the  Tournelle,  an  ex¬ 
nun,  who  was  among  the  spectators  who  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  trial  of  her  brother,  the  bookseller  Gattey,  shouted 
out,  on  hearing  him  sentenced  to  death,  “  Long  live  the 
King!”  The  gendarmes  immediately  seized  her,  Fouquier 
drew  up  an  indictment  on  the  spot,  and  Subleyras,  after 
briefly  questioning  her,  passed  the  death  sentence  upon  her 
without  even  having  asked  the  jury  the  question  which  might 
have  saved  her, — the  question  referring  to  “  criminal  inten¬ 
tion.”  Such  zeal  seemed  meritorious,  so  shortly  afterwards 
Subleyras  2  was  appointed  president  of  the  Popular  Commission 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  hunting  for  suspects,  and  Scellier 
replaced  him  as  vice-president. 

Fouquier-Tinville,  henceforth  sure  of  his  influence,  persist¬ 
ently  sought  to  attain  a  double  object, — that  of  increasing 

1  National  Archives,  AF1132,  170.  The  17th  of  Ventose,  Year  II 
Fouquier-Tinville  was  not  slow  in  placing  Lelievre  advantageously  ;  he 
obtained  him  the  post  of  usher  at  the  Brest  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Committee  : — 

“Paris,  the  1st  of  Floreal  of  the  Year  II  of  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible. 

‘  ‘  The  public  prosecutor  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

“  To  Citizen  Aubaisson,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation  of  the  Convention. 

“Citizen  Lelievre,  appointed  by  the  Committee  usher  of  the  Brest 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  cannot  set  forth  before  the  funds  necessary  for  his 
journey  have  been  delivered  to  him.  The  coach  leaves  on  the  third,  and 
he  will  take  it  if  the  funds  are  assured  to  him.  According  to  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  public  prosecutor,  his  arrival  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  I  request  you  to  give  him  an  order  for  the  sum  which  the 
Committee  judges  sufficient.  He  is  a  true  sans-culotte  and  anything  but 
rich. 

“  Salutations  and  fraternity 

“  A.  Q.  Fouquier.” 

2  On  May  14th,  before  his  appointment  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
Subleyras  was  clerk  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Uzhs  district.  National 
Archives,  BB4bls,  24.  In  181b  we  find  him  Attorney  at  the  Court  of  the 
First  Instance  of  Montpellier ;  and  at  that  time  he  applied  for  a 
certificate  attesting  that,  whilst  at  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he  sat 
neither  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  nor  at  that  of  Mme.  Elisabeth.  National 
Archives,  U,  1021. 
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his  staff’  and  reducing  the  chances  of  acquittals  to  a  minimum. 
Already,  in  March,  he  had  asked  for  two  assistants  to  aid  him 
and  his  deputies  in  drawing  up  the  indictments ; 1  and  a  little 
later  he  solicited  an  advance  of  salary  for  his  assistant-clerk 
and  copying-clerks,  “  whose  work  is  extremely  arduous,”  and 
to  whom,  “  because  of  the  skill  which  they  had  attained 
under  his  direction,”  better  posts  were  being  offered,  “  but 
which  they  refused,  like  good  and  true  Republicans,”  deter¬ 
mined,  as  they  were,  not  to  leave  the  tribunal  as  long  as 
Fouquier  existed ,2  On  the  very  day  that  he  obtained  this 


1  “Paris,  the  16th  of  Yentose,  Year  II  of  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible. 

“To  the  representatives  of  the  people  composing  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation. 

“  The  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

“Citizens, 

“  Cases  are  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
zeal  of  members  of  the  tribunal,  it  is  difficult  and  even  impossible  to  strike 
with  the  sword  of  the  law  the  conspirators  who  are  brought  before  it,  as  is 
desired  and  rightly  so  by  all  good  and  true  Republicans.  The  Public 
Prosecutor  has  several  citizens  employed  in  the  routine  work  which  is 
indispensable  for  order  and  regularity  ;  but  there  is  one  of  them,  specially 
employed  in  drawing  up  indictments  under  his  supervision  and  responsibility, 
who,  however  laborious  and  intelligent  he  may  be,  and  in  spite  of  the  work 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  the  few  deputies  who  are  occupied  with 
the  same  duties  as  himself,  cannot  cope  with  his  task.  It  has  become 
indispensable  :  1st,  to  increase  this  citizen’s  salary,  now  3000  francs,  to 
4000  francs.  If  the  Committee  wishes  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
president  and  even  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  I  dare  to  observe 
that  it  will  be  unanimous  in  regard  to  this  citizen,  who  is  as  patriotic  as 
he  is  intelligent  and  laborious.  And  secondly,  to  give  this  citizen  two 
collaborators,  each  with  a  salary  of  3000  francs.  Consequently,  I  request 
the  Committee  to  take  this  measure  into  earnest  consideration,  and 
I  warrant  that  once  it  is  taken  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  court  to  do 


“  I  may  point  out  that  these  two  new  assistants  will  be  unable  to 
do  anything  by  themselves  ;  they  are  citizens  who  will  be  solely  employed 
in  executing,  under  my  supervision,  direction,  and  responsibility,  the  work 
which  I  distribute  to  them,  and  in  the  manner  I  order.  And,  in  order  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  regards  this,  I  may  point  out  that  every  indictment 
is  read,  verified,  and  signed  by  me.  This  measure  is  the  only  one  which  I 
foresee  can  he  taken  if  the  tribunal  is  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
iustified  wishes  of  all  good  patriots. 

“  Salutations  and  fraternity. 

“A.  Q.  Fouquier.” 

“Note.— If  the  Committee  grants  my  request  its  decision  must  state 
that  the  increase  demanded  shall  be  paid  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  in  the 
customary  manner.” 

National  Archives,  AF  n  22 ,  Register  170,  p.  57. 

2  Paris,  this  ‘27th  of  Germinal,  of  the  Year  II  of  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible. 
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subsidy  for  his  collaborators,  the  Convention  prepared  an 
increase  of  work  for  them. 

With  what  dream  was  Robespierre’s  mind  filled  ?  Shall  we 
ever  know  ?  It  was  he  again  who,  through  Saint- Just,  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  committees,  demanded,  on  the 
27th  of  Germinal  (April  16th),  fresh  severity.  He  considered 
that  the  courts  were  without  energy,  that  “  the  judges’  weak¬ 
ness  encouraged  plots,”  and  he  obtained  from  the  terrorised 
but  docile  Assembly  an  order  that  “  conspirators  should 
be  brought  before  the  Paris  Revolutionary  Tribunal  from  all 
parts  of  the  Republic.”  A  special  office  was  to  receive 
denunciations  and  continuously  transmit  them  to  the  Public 
Prosecutor.1 

Fouquier-Tinville  thus  became  the  most  powerful  and  most 
redoubtable  magistrate  in  France.  Never  before  did  man 
possess  such  power.  Thirty  million  beings  came  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Nothing  stopped  him  ;  nothing  frightened  him. 
His  deplorable  activity,  by  facilitating  work,  increased  the 
exigencies  of  the  Committees.  If,  at  least,  he  had  but 


“To  the  Citizen  Deputies  composing  the  Committee  of  Public 
oalvation. 

“  The  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

“  Citizens, 

“  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  work  of  the 
copying-clerks  m  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  offices  and  in  those  of  the  clerk 
?Lt^leJ:C0Urt  1S  extremely  arduous,  and  that  as  their  present  salary  is  onlv 
1500  francs  per  annum  they  have  a  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet 
especially  as  most  of  them  are  fathers.  Consequently  I  request  you 
to  take  into  your  wise  consideration  the  advisability  of  increasing  their 
salary  to  2000  francs,  dating  from  the  1st  of  Germinal.  Because,  for  some 
time  past  1  have  been  pained  to  see  that  many  of  these  employees  need 
help  in  order  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  time  for  receiving  their  salaries 
i  must  also  point  out  to  you,  Citizens,  that  the  assistant-clerks  have 
a  salary  of  3000  francs,  but  that  among  these  there  are  three  upon  whom 
the  essentia]  part  of  the  work  of  the  greffe  falls.  These  citizens  are  so 
necessary  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  that,  were  they  to  leave, 
the  work  of  the  tribunal  would  considerably  suffer.  On  account  of  their 
ability  they  have  been  asked  to  occupy  other  and  more  advantageous 
positions,  but  like  true  and  good  Republicans,  they  have  declared  they 
will  not  abandon  the  tribunal  as  long  as  I  exist.  Consequently,  Citizens, 
r  request  you  to  take  into  your  wise  consideration  the  question  as  to  whether 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  it  will  not  be  well  to  make  their 
salary,  from  the  same  date,  4000  francs. 

“Salutations  and  fraternity. 

National  Archives,  AF1122,  Register  171.  p.  12  ^  FoUQU1ER- 

1  Moniteur  of  the  ‘27th  and  28th  of  Germinal.  ’ 
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temporised  or  demanded  a  respite.  But  no;  he  made  no 
objection ;  he  contented  himself  with  demanding  fresh 
employees,  sans-culottes,  but  well-paid, — a  request  which 
was  granted  without  any  haggling,  “  owing  to  the  rapidity 
and  acceleration  tvith  which  cases  were  being  conducted  ;  "  1 
and,  proud  of  his  work,  he  guaranteed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  tribunal  that  could  do  “  more  or  better 
than  his.1'1 

“We  want  things  to  progress,"  he  said; — and  they  did. 
Since  October  1st,  1793,  the  number  of  magistrates  and  jury¬ 
men  had  not  been  increased ;  yet,  by  simply  appointing  a  few 

1  “  Paris,  this  14th  of  Floreal  of  the  Year  II  of  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible. 

“  Citizen  Representatives, 

‘  ‘  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  that,  verbally  and  in 
writing,  I  have  set  forth  the  fact  that  cases  coming  before  the  court, 
principally  since  the  decree  of  the  27th  of  Germinal,  are  rapidly  increasing, 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tribunal  works  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  hear  them  with  the  same  rapidity,  it  has  become  indispensable 
that  the  employees  in  my  office  should  be  increased  by  four — namely,  two 
who  are  capable  of  carrying  on  the  correspondence,  which  is  as  active  as  it 
is  extensive  with  all  departments,  at  a  salary  of  3000  francs  ;  and  two 
other  copying-clerks,  for  the  indictments  and  other  necessary  work,  at  a 
salary  of  2000  francs — the  whole  to  be  paid  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
arranged  for  all  the  members  of  the  tribunal. 

“There  are  eight  copying-clerks  at  the  greffe — a  palpably  insufficient 
number  for  the  despatch  of  all  the  judgments  and  cases,  in  view  of  the 
rapidity  and  acceleration  with  which  cases  are  being  conducted.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  that  the  number  be  increased  to  ten  ;  for  four  are 
continually  occupied  in  receiving  the  objects  seized  on  prisoners— a  detail 
which  is  as  important  as  it  is  inappreciable.  These  two  new  clerks  should 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  2000  francs,  like  the  others. 

“  As  to  the  secretary  assistant-clerks  who  hold  a  pen,  they  also  number 
eight.  But  they  are  insufficient,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  their 
duties,  the  intelligence  and  exactitude  required,  and  the  dearness  of 
living,  it  would  be  well  to  increase  their  indemnity  from  3000  francs  to 
4000  francs.  , 

“There  are  only  eight  ushers  attached  to  the  tribunal,  and  as  their 
duties  are  so  important  and  multifarious  it  is  necessary  to  increase  them 
to  ten,  with  salaries  on  the  same  footing  as  the  others otherwise  the 
work  of  the  court  will  suffer. 

“With  the  assent  of  several  members  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
I  have  already  spoken  anent  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  offices,  I  did  not  hesitate,  on  the 
1st  of  Flor6al,  to  appoint  two  .  .  .  and  I  now  request  you,  Citizens,  to 
take  into  wise  consideration  the  demands  which  I  have  submitted  to  them, 
with  the  sole  object  of  accelerating  the  work  of  the  court. 

“  Salutations  and  fraternity. 

“A.  Q.  Fouquier.” 

“Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.” 

National  Archives,  AF  11 22,  Register  171,  p.  30. 
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more  copying-clerks,  Fouquier-Tinville  had  succeeded  in 
increasing  the  importance  of  his  “  yield  ”  more  than  tenfold. 
From  twelve  or  fifteen  sentences  of  death  in  Vendemiaire  he 
had  passed  to  sixty-five  in  Brumaire.  Ventose  supplied  116  ; 
Germinal  155  ;  and  in  Floreal,  which  was  just  beginning, 
there  were  to  be  354,1  And  that  which  conclusively  proves 
that  the  terrible  increase  was  due  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  to 
the  rapidity  of  his  procedure,  to  the  suppression  of  judicial 
forms,  and  to  the  forced  brevity  of  the  over-burdened 
sittings,  at  which  there  was  no  time  either  to  examine  the 
accused  or  listen  to  the  speeches  for  the  defence,  is  the 
fact  that,  during  the  same  period,  the  number  of  acquittals 
decreased  in  inverse  ratio.  There  were  91  in  Frimaire, 
79  in  Ventose,  and  59  in  Germinal.  In  Floreal  there  were  to 
be  155  out  of  525  accused, — less  than  a  third  !  In  the 
early  months,  when  time  was  found  to  hear  witnesses  and 
question  the  accused,  the  number  of  acquittals  exceeded 
that  of  condemnations. 

All  such  unnecessary  delays  had  now  been  done  away 
with.  Since  the  people  had  accepted,  without  a  protest, 
the  big  “  batches 11  of  the  Girondists  and  Dantonists — 
since  it  had  witnessed,  without  either  recrimination  or  pity, 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  Mine.  Roland,  and  other  women 
such  as  Mme.  Gattey,  or  Mine,  de  Lavergne,  who  had 
been  guilty  merely  of  uttering  a  cry  on  hearing  that  a 
husband  or  brother  was  condemned  to  death,  what  was  there 
to  fear  ?  So  the  work  in  hand  was  hastened. 

On  April  13th,  when  Dumas  made  his  debut  in  the 
President’s  chair,  it  was  Chaumette,  Gobel,  Hebert’s  widow, 
Lucile  Desmoulins  and  fifteen  others  who  were  condemned 
to  death  ;  on  the  18th,  seventeen  of  the  nobility,  men  and 
women,  and  some  servants,  convicted  “  for  plotting  to  .  .  . 
starve  the  people,  destroy  the  public  fortune,  assassinate 
patriots,  and  dissolve  the  national  parliament,”  were  sent  to 
the  scaffold ;  and  two  days  later,  on  April  20th  (the  1st 
of  Floreal)  there  was  a  fine  “  batch  ”  of  twenty-five  ex¬ 
presidents  or  counsellors  of  the  Parliaments  of  Paris  and 

1  These  very  precise  and  complete  figures  are  borrowed  from 
M.  Campardon’s  work,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  220-221. 
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Toulouse,  including  Lepeltier  de  Rosambo,  Pasquier,  Bochard 
de  Saron,  Lefevre  d’Ormesson,  Mole  de  Champlatreux,  and 
Camus  de  Laguibourgere.  So  fine  a  “  batch  ”  was  it  that  the 
Auvergnat  carpenter  Trinchard  wrote  his  wife  the  following 
invitation  to  come  to  the  court  to  see  him  judge  these 
gentlemen  :  — 


“Si  tu  n’est  pas  toutte  seulle  et  que  le  compagnion  soit  a 
travalier,  tu  peus,  ma  chaire  amie,  venir  voir  juger  24  mesieurs, 
tous  si  deven  president  ou  conselies  au  parlement  de  Paris  et  de 
Toulouse.  Je  t’ainvite  a  prendre  quelque  choge  aven  de  venir 
parcheque  nous  naurons  pas  fini  de  3  hures. 

“  Je  tembrase,  ma  chaire  amie  et  epouge, 

“  Ton  mari, 

“  Trinchard.”  1 

Ex-president  d’Ormesson  was  carried  into  the  Grand’ 
Chambre,  where  he  had  once  sat  in  his  ermined  robes,  sick 
and  on  a  stretcher,  and  with  “  his  legs  and  head  so  wrapped 
up  that  no  one  could  see  him.”  2  Coffinhal,  w7ho  presided, 
asked  him  three  questions,  to  which  the  dying  man  replied 
in  an  unintelligible  manner.  Fouquier-Tinville  did  not  run 
the  risk  of  facing  the  disdain  of  all  these  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  whom  he,  the  little  procurator,  thanks  to  a 
change  of  fortune  which  he  must  have  regarded  as  magnifi¬ 
cent,  now  held  in  his  power  in  that  formerly  august  place 
which  four  years  before  had  been  their  domain.  He  vras 
replaced  by  his  substitute  Liendon.3  But  Fouquier  was  by 

1  Wallon,  Vol.  II.,  p.  287. 

Translation. 

“  If  you  are  not  alone  and  the  journeyman  is  working,  you  can,  my 
dear  wife,  come  to  the  court  to  see  twenty-four  gentlemen,  all  of  them 
former  presidents  or  counsellors  of  the  Parliaments  of  Paris  and  Toulouse, 
passed  in  judgment.  I  advise  you  to  get  something  to  eat  before  coming 
as  we  shall  not  have  finished  before  three  o’clock. 

“  I  embrace  you,  dear  friend  and  wife, 

Your  husband, 

“  Trinchard.” 

2  The  Trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  Deposition  of  the  clerk  Wolff. 

3  Gilbert  Liendon  was  son  of  a  farmer,  the  Mayor  of  Cr6chy,  in  the 
Allier.  Like  Fouquier,  he  had  been  a  procurator’s  clerk  and  an  “  homme 
de  loi.”  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  After 
being  a  police  commissary  for  the  Saint-Merry  Section  in  1790,  a  juge 
de  paix,  and  a  judge  in  the  2nd  ward,  he  was  appointed,  in  September, 
1793  assistant  public  prosecutor  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He 
resumed  his  duties  as  judge  in  the  2nd  ward  after  Thermidor,  and  then 
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no  means  wasting  his  time.  Whilst  the  sitting  was  in 
progress,  and  before  sentence  had  been  delivered,  he  was 
ordering  the  tumbrils  and  the  escort,  in  view  of  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty-five.1 

Two  days  later,  the  gradines  received  Lamoignon  de 
Malesherbes,  his  daughter,  whom  the  guillotine  had  just 
made  a  widow,  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Chateaubriand, 
d’Epremenil,  Mme.  de  Rochechouart-Ponville,  the  Duchesse 
du  Chatelet,  the  Duchesse  de  Gramont,  Mme.  de  Choiseul, 
Princesse  Lubomirska,  and  others  to  the  total  number  of 
twelve.  The  barber  Ganney,  the  wooden-shoe  dealer 
Desboisseaux,  the  ex-valet  de  chambre  Brochet,  and  the 
indefatigable  Trinchard  declared  that  they  were  convinced 
that  these  members  of  the  nobility  were  no  partisans  of  the 
Revolution.  All  of  them,  therefore,  were  condemned  to 
death,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  witnesses  whose  declaration 
appeared  suspicious.2 

Again  two  days  later  thirty-five  inhabitants  of  Verdun 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  on  a  charge  of  having,  two 
years  before,  presented  some  sugar-plums  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Among  the  accused  were  seven  women  and  seven 
young  girls.  Only  the  two  youngest,  Barbe  Henry  and 
Claire  Tabouillot,  who  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  were 
spared.  Fouquier  obtained  the  heads  of  the  thirty-three 
others,  including  five  young  women,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
not  yet  twenty-six.3 

Three  days  afterwards  there  was  another  fine  chamberful. 

passed  to  the  Chartres  Tribunal.  He  retired  in  1810  and  died  in 
Paris  on  February  4th,  1826,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  A.  Douarche 
Vol.  II.,  p.  917. 

1  Wallon  publishes  his  letter  in  Vol.  III.,  p.  296. 

2  Wallon,  Vol.  III.,  p.  303,  and  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  306. 

a  Claire  Tabouillot  and  Barbe  Henry  were  condemned  to  stand  for  six 
hours  on  a  scaffold  situated  opposite  the  one  on  which  their  parents  had 
died.  They  suffered  this  torture  on  the  day  after  the  execution.  A  notice 
placed  above  their  heads  announced  that  these  two  girls  had  “delivered 
the  town  of  Verdun  to  the  enemy  by  supplying  them  with  money, 
food,  and  ammunition  of  war.”  An  enormous  crowd  came  to  look  at  them  ; 
but  not  one  person  insulted  them.  Many  read  the  notice  and  passed 
on  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Cuvillier-Fleury’s  Portraits  politiques 
et  r&volutionnaires.  In  1815  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  one  of  these 
two  girls  a  comfit-box  studded  with  twenty  magnificent  diamonds 
Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  311. 
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People  with  the  finest  names  in  France  were  there  :  Villeroy, 
d’Estaing,  Lamoignon,  Nicolai',  De  Sourches,  de  Bussy,  Latour- 
Dupin,  Bethune-Charost,  and  others,  including  six  women, 
to  the  total  of  thirty-three.  All  were  condemned  to  death. 
Angran  d’Alleray,  ex-civil  lieutenant  at  the  Chatelet,  who 
had  protected  Fouquier-Tinville  in  his  early  days,  was  among 
them.  He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Among  the  innumerable  others  who  followed  were  thirteen 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Filles 
Saint  Thomas  and  Petits  Peres  battalion,  condemned  for 
having  defended  the  Tuileries  on  August  10th  ;  and  twenty- 
eight  Farmers-General  and  their  three  assistants,  who  were 
all  sentenced  to  death.  On  the  latter  occasion  Coffinhal 
“  immortalised  himself”  by  replying  to  the  great  Lavoisier, 
who  had  asked  for  a  delay  in  order  to  allow  him  to  conclude 
an  experiment,  “The  Republic  requires  neither  savants  nor 
chemists  ;  the  course  of  justice  cannot  be  suspended.”  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  King’s  sister,  Madame  Elisabeth,  with 
twenty-three  others,  including  priests,  soldiers,  and  servants, 
who  were  condemned  to  death  on  the  evidence  of  a  single 
witness.  Mme.  de  Serilly,  one  of  the  victims,  declared  that 
she  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  obtained  a  reprieve,  and 
witnessed  her  husband  leave  for  the  scaffold.  “  Batches  ”  of 
provincials,  nuns,  peasants,  soldiers,  nobles,  workmen,  and  large 
numbers  of  servants  and  “  common  people  ”  were  likewise  sent 
to  the  guillotine.  However  numerous  they  were,  the  sitting 
never  lasted  longer  than  a  day ;  indeed,  the  proceedings  were 
generally  over  by  three  o’clock,  as  Fouquier  desired  that, 
whenever  possible,  the  execution  should  take  place  on  the 
same  day  that  judgment  had  been  delivered.1 

1  It  was  Herman  who  initiated  this  measure.  When,  in  January,  the 
hundred  and  ten  citizens  of  Nantes  whom  Carrier  had  sent  to  Fouquier- 
Tinville  reached  Paris,  Herman  occupied  himself,  before  their  trial,  with 
the  preparations  for  the  execution.  I  hey  were  not  tried,  however,  until 
after  Thermidor,  and  were  liberated.  The  following  is  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  reference  to  them  : — 

“  Paris,  the  17th  of  Nivose,  Year  II  of  the 
Republic  one  and  indivisible. 

“  The  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  the  Representatives  of 
the  People  composing  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation.  .  , 

“  I  have  just  been  informed  that  one  hundred  and  ten  people  ot  Nantes 
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One,  or  at  the  most  two  questions  were  asked  the  accused ; 
rare  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  heard, — the  others  no 
longer  risked  putting  in  an  appearance ;  and  a  short  speeech 
for  the  defence,  always  improvised,  and  never  very  courageous, 
was  delivered.  That  was  all !  Only  the  indictments  and 
the  speeches  for  the  prosecution  had  retained  their  amplitude. 
“  The  tribunal,”  Robespierre  had  said,  “  must  be  q,s  active  as 
crime  itself  and  conclude  every  case  within  twenty-four 
hours.”  1 

Hardly  any  of  these  often  pitiably  poor  speeches  for  the 
defence  are  known.  The  order  of  advocates,  as  we  are  aware, 
had  been  suppressed.2  Every  citizen,  on  assuming  the  title  of 
“  semi-official  counsel  for  the  defence,”  had  the  right  to  plead. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  an  ex-convict  was  seen  to  present 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  court  to  defend  one  of  his 
accomplices.3  An  agent  d'affaires,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
assured  clientele ,  worked  by  contract  for  a  band  of  thieves.4 

and  district  have  arrived  at  the  revolutionary  tribunal  charged  with 
conspiracy. 

“  This  case,  owing  to  the  very  large  number  of  the  accused,  being  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  to  your  notice 
and  to  communicate  to  you  a  few  reflections  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  the 
intricacy  of  the  proceedings  which  I  fear  the  most.  With  time  and 
patience  they  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  .  .  .  What  I  foresee  is  the 
possibility  of  these  hundred  and  ten  persons,  or  at  least  a  large  number  of 
them,  being  condemned  to  death.  It  will  then  be  necessary  either  to  leave 
the  condemned  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  within  the  shadow  of 
death,  which  is  against  our  principles,  or  to  execute  them  the  same 
day.  .  .  . 

“  Ought  not  these  hundred  and  ten  people  to  have  been  handed  over  to  a 
committee  formed  on  the  spot,  especially  as  they  came  from  a  district 
which  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion  ?  Should  so  large  a  number  of 
accused  be  judged  according  to  ordinary  judicial  procedure  ?  Should  these 
guilty  men,  when  they  are  so  numerous,  and  they  are  the  inhabitants  of  a 
rebel  district,  or  at  least  live  very  near  the  principal  seat  of  the  rebellion, 
suffer  by  the  ordinary  means  ? 

“I  did  not  wish  to  enter  on  this  case  without  the  assent  of  those  who 
know  so  well  what  is  useful  or  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 

“  Herman.” 

In  the  margin  is  written  :  “  Carrier  must  have  been  written  to  on  this 
ubject.” 

In  M.  Georges  Cain’s  Collection  of  Autographs. 

1  Le  harreau  pendant  la  Revolution.  Speech  delivered  on  November 
15th,  1886,  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  des  Avocats,  by  J.  Delom  de 
M  ezerac,  advocate  at  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

2  Decrees  of  September  2nd  and  December  15th,  1790. 

1  The  tribunal  refused  to  hear  him.  Le  harreau  pendant  la  Revolution, 
P-  1^-  4  The  same,  p.  15. 
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A  few  of  the  more  honourable  members  of  the  old  bar 
appeared,  however,  before  the  court.  Their  names  have 
already  been  mentioned.  There  were  Chauveau-Lagarde  and 
Tronson-Ducoudray,  Vilain  and  Lavaux,  Sezille  and  Grenier, 
besides  many  others.  But  all  had  neither  their  courage  nor 
their  honesty.  When  Mine.  Vitasse  and  her  companions  were 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal,  Lafleuterie  was  officially 
appointed  to  defend  them.  He  immediately  descended  to 
the  Concierge rie  and  demanded  two  hundred  livres  in  advance. 
As  the  poor  women  were  without  resources,  a  number  of 
charitable  prisoners  clubbed  together  to  provide  the  amount. 
Lafleuterie  then  agreed  to  go  into  court,  where,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he  declared  that  “  no  laws  were  sufficiently 
severe  to  punish  such  guilty  criminals  as  his  clients  !  ”  And 
he  then  proceeded  to  address  “  a  republican  sermon  ”  to  the 
dumfounded  accused. 

This  was  not  an  isolated  case.  The  Abbe  Goutte, 
Constitutional  Bishop  of  Saone-et-Loire — badly  served  by 
chance — was  defended  in  the  same  manner  by  an  unknown 
homme  (T affaires.  “I  have  observed,  Citizen  Jurymen,”  he 
declared,  “  that  from  the  manner  in  which  you  and  the 
President  have  questioned  the  accused,  you  are  rather  his 
semi-official  defenders  than  his  judges.  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  reflections  and  observations  which  have  been  made. 
Moreover,  the  Abbe  Goutte  has  far  too  many  means  of 
defending  himself,  and  I,  for  my  part,  shall  say  nothing  in  his 
defence.” 1 

That  was  sufficient  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  magistrates 
whom  the  law,  at  that  time,  still  forced  to  supply  every 
accused  with  a  counsel.  That,  especially,  was  sufficient  to 
obtain  a  sentence  of  death,  which  was  the  fate,  needless  to 
say,  of  the  Abbe  Goutte. 

If  a  number  of  able  advocates  were  thus  obliged  to 
abandon  their  profession,  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Paris  Commune  refused  to  allow  counsel  who  did  not  possess 
citizenship  cards  to  enter  the  courts.  Summoning  them 
before  it,  they  were  required  to  show  what  proofs  of 
devotion  to  the  new  regime  they  had  given.  Those  who 

1  Trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  425. 
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were  not  considered  worthy  of  the  certificate  were  imme¬ 
diately  classed  among  suspects  and  denounced  to  the 
Committee  of  General  Safety.  The  Council  of  the  Commune 
also  regarded  as  suspects  the  counsel  who,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  its  censure,  gave  up  their  calling.  “  They  them¬ 
selves,”  it  was  alleged,  “  doubt  their  patriotism.  If  they  do 
not  come  before  us,  it  is  because  they  are  conscious  of  their 
crimes.” 1 

To  understand  the  vicissitudes  of  those  who  resigned 
themselves  to  pleading  under  these  conditions,  it  is  well  to 
read  the  recollections  which  were  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  by  one  of  these  semi-official  counsel  for  the 
defence,  Me.  Lavaux.  His  narrative  appeared  under  the 
title  :  Les  Cnmpagnes  (Tun  avocat  oil  anecdotes  pour  servir  a 
Thistoire  de  la  Revolution ; 2  and  as  it  contains  many  details 
that  are  useful  in  summoning  before  us  the  life  of  the 
tribunal  and  even  Fouquier-Tinville’s  physiognomy,  it 
will  not  be  superfluous  to  quote  the  principal  passages  in 
full 

“  The  revolutionary  tribunal  accorded  counsel  to  the 
accused,  but  their  ministry  was  without  any  real  object  when 
the  victims  had  been  chosen  by  the  Committees  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  popular  societies,  or  the 
deputies  on  a  mission.  Nevertheless,  counsel,  who  were  not 
in  the  confidence  of  the  tyrants,  acted  in  good  faith. 

“  To  be  in  accordance  with  regulations,  they  had  to  be 
provided  with  certificates  of  patriotism,  and  a  celebrated  law 
declared  that  all  those  who  had  been  refused  such  certificates 
were  suspects. 

“  At  the  beginning  of  each  decade,  the  tribunal  had 
placards  placed  on  the  door,  in  the  interior  of  the  court,  and 
in  its  offices,  forbidding  counsel  who  were  unsupplied  with 
this  talisman  to  attend  the  sittings.  I  myself  was  without 
one,  but  nevertheless  I  pleaded.  The  tribunal  even  often 
officially  appointed  me.  There  was  reason  to  be  disquieted. 
One  is  sometimes  so  over  a  less  serious  matter. 

1  General  Council  of  the  Commune.  Sitting  of  the  26th  of  Germinal 
Year  II.  Moniteur  of  the  28th  of  Germinal,  quoted  by  M.  J.  Delom  de 
Mezerac.  Le  barreau  de  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution. 

2  1815,  in  8V0,  56  pages. 
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“  Wishing  to  have  done  with  this  state  of  affairs,  I  made 
one  of  my  appointments  a  pretext  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  Fouquier-Tinville.  I  informed  him,  in  an  off-hand  way, 
that  I  did  not  possess  a  certificate  of  patriotism,  and  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  ask  for  one,  ‘  because,1  said  I,  ‘  you  know 
that  the  law  declares  all  those  who  ask  without  success 
suspect,  and  you  also  know  what  this  court  does  with 
suspects.1 

“  His  reply  was  as  follows  :  ‘  Take  no  account  of  that ! 1 — 
I  here  modify  the  coarseness  of  his  expression. — ‘  Proceed  ! 
The  law  orders  counsel ;  and  in  order  to  defend  conspirators 
we  need  aristocrats.  Patriots  won’t  take  on  the  work.1 — 
4  But  what  about  these  placards  ? 1  I  asked. — ‘  They  are  to 
content  the  people,1  he  replied. 

“  Set  at  ease  by  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  words,  or  at  least, 
as  far  as  one  can  be  in  the  case  of  such  men,  I  continued  my 
ministry.  But  I  must  confess — and  my  readers  will  readily  be¬ 
lieve  me— that  I  never  entered  the  Court  without  a  shudder, 
and  that  often,  when  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  the 
ringing  of  my  bell,  I  thought  that  my  last  day  had  arrived. 
The  caller  turned  out  to  be  an  usher  of  the  Court  with  a 
number  of  indictments,  and  I  was  to  plead  at  ten  o’clock, 
without  having  yet  seen  the  accused.  My  fears  were  all 
the  more  well-founded  as  arrests  increased  around  my  resi¬ 
dence,  and  as,  from  daybreak,  the  hammering  of  the  knockers 
on  the  doors  of  neighbouring  houses  gave  me  notice  whilst 
lying  in  bed.  I  knew,  moreover,  that  people  who  had  been 
arrested  at  their  homes  at  noon  had  been  dragged  to  the 
guillotine  at  two  o’clock. 

“  But  I  had  a  still  more  serious  cause  for  anxiety.  I  often 
saw  accused,  and  among  them  some  whom  I  defended, 
convicted  on  the  evidence  of  letters  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  and  found  at  the  houses  of  emigres.  The 
tribunal  always  reserved  these  documents  for  the  end  of  the 
proceedings.  I  myself  had  written  more  than  a  hunched 
such  letters,  and  with  much  vehemence.  Who  could  assure 
me  that  none  of  these  letters  had  been  discovered,  and  that, 
when  I  had  defended  an  accused,  I  should  not  myself  be 
accused  and  immediately  sent  to  the  scaffold  ?  I  imagined 
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that  that  moment  had  arrived  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
M.  Gossin,  an  ex-deputy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to 
whom  I  had  written  twenty  letters,  every  line  of  which  might 
have  served  as  a  motive  for  the  death  sentence. 

“  Retiring  to  Bar-le-Duc,  his  native  place,  he  was  obliged, 
in  his  capacity  as  mayor  of  the  town,  to  enter  into  relations 
with  the  Prussian  Army.  That  was  quite  sufficient  to  bring 
about  his  impeachment  by  the  Convention.  Whereupon  he 
withdrew  to  Verdun,  and  for  a  year  remained  concealed  at 
the  house  of  a  relative. 

“  A  deputy  on  a  mission  was,  however,  charged  with  an 
official  inquiry  into  his  conduct ;  and  with  the  result  that  he 
was  wholly  justified.  Mme.  Gossin  then  came  to  Paris  to 
get  the  indictment  revoked.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees,  in  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  a 
request,  persuaded  her  to  get  her  husband  to  stand  his  trial, 
and  guaranteed,  in  a  way,  that  he  would  be  acquitted. 
Barere  alone  was  of  an  opposite  opinion,  and  he  stoutly 
upheld  it.  As  to  me,  I  employed  all  my  efforts,  all  my 
means  of  persuasion  to  inspire  Mme.  Gossin  with  distrust. 
I  specially  based  my  arguments  on  Barere’s  authority.  But 
alas  !  the  counsels  of  experience,  the  prayers  of  friendship 
had  no  effect  on  the  heart  of  that  too  tender  wife.  She 
could  see  in  the  future  nought  save  pleasing  scenes :  a 
husband  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  a  father  in  those  of  his 
children. 

“  So  she  set  off  and,  taking  him  from  his  impenetrable 
hiding-place,  brought  him  in  the  mail-coach  to  Paris.  He 
tested  foi  a  day  in  a  furnished  hotel.  This  time  was  employed 
in  seeing  protectors,  who  visited  and  reassured  him.  On 
the  following  day,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  went  to  the 
Conciergerie  ;  but  the  goaler  refused  to  receive  him,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  indictment.  The 
Public  Prosecutor  was  asked  for  an  order,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  at  last  obtained  the  favour  of  being  imprisoned. 
The  official  report  of  the  inquiry  which  justified  his  conduct 
was  then  deposited  at  the  clerk’s  office.  An  early  trial  was 
asked  for,  and  fixed  for  the  fifth  day,— another  favour  which 
called  forth  the  gratitude  of  the  husband  and  wife  At  last 
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the  day  and  the  moment  arrived.  The  accused  ascended  to 
the  tribunal  full  of  confidence,  but  on  seeing  that  he  was  to 
be  tried  with  twenty  others,  he  lost  all  hope.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  were  short ;  Gossin’s  innocence  was  proved  up  to  the 
hilt  by  the  deputy’s  report ;  but  this  proof  was  confused 
with  the  pleas  of  the  other  accused,  and  all,  in  a  body,  were 
condemned  to  death.1 

“  My  position  during  the  trial  was  a  terrible  one.  The  desk 
was  covered  with  papers,  and  Gossin  had  not  been  able  to 
tell  me  as  to  what  had  become  of  my  letters.  I  had  given 
him  the  name  of  a  clever  advocate,  for,  had  I  defended  him 
myself,  I  should  have  been  inconsolable. 

“  His  death  was  preceded  by  a  heartrending  occurrence. 
Standing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  with 
his  hands  bound  and  the  tumbrils  already  full,  he  was  left 
to  himself,  lost,  in  a  way,  among  the  crowd  of  spectators. 
He  could  have  withdrawn  freely  and  peaceably  had  some  man 
of  feeling  but  severed  his  thongs.  But  those  who  were 
around  him  persisted  in  stupidly  gazing  at  him.  On  the 
tumbrils  setting  off,  he  mechanically  followed  them  to  the 
place  of  execution.  His  unfortunate  wife  lost  her  reason,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  fifth  child. 

“  Fouquier-Tinville  was  seconded  by  several  substitutes. 

One  of  them,  L - ,2  in  setting  forth  the  facts  of  a  case  with 

which  I  had  been  charged,  tried  to  prove  that  a  wagon- 
office  keeper  of  one  of  the  northern  towns  of  France,  a  man  of 
eighty-two  and  stone-deaf,  was  guilty  of  conspiracy,  the 
old  man,  whose  establishment  was  managed  by  his  daughter, 
a  widow  and  mother  of  six  young  children,  was  accused  and 
she  with  him — of  having  received  a  trunk  filled  with  precious 
articles  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  with  having 
sent  it  to  Turin. 

“  Interrupting  L - ,  I  cried  out  that  4  neither  he  noi  the 

representative  of  the  people  who  had  sent  this  honest  family 
before  the  tribunal  had  the  most  elementary  notion  of 
geography,  since  they  imagined  that  a  trunk  was  sent  to  the 

1  Gossin,  ex-member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  was  included  in  one 
of  the  Luxembourg  “batches”  on  the  4th  of  rhermidor. 

2  Doubtless  Liendon. 
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south  by  way  of  the  north  ;  that  ignorance  had  occasioned 
much  injustice ;  but  that  as  it  had  been  discovered  in  the 
present  action,  in  which  I  was  quite  ready  not  to  see  anything 
else,  I  thought  that  I  could  have  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  tribunal.1 

“  My  sally  produced  a  general  movement  of  indignation. 
The  judges  thought  of  consulting  as  to  what  my  fate  should 
be.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  for  I  was  publicly  accused  of 
having  tried  to  dishonour  an  established  authority,  the  most 
respectable  of  all,  after  the  Convention.  This  crime  was 
foreseen  by  the  revolutionary  laws  and  declared  worthy 
of  death.  '  But  I  escaped  with  a  lecture  from  President 
Dumas.  Those  who  knew  this  tiger  can  alone  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  risk  I  had  run.  My  client  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned.  The  old  man  was  not  informed 
of  his  fate.  He  had  remained  in  a  deep  sleep  during  the 
whole  of  the  sitting,  his  daughter  replying  for  him.  On 
retui’ning  to  the  gaol,  she  made  him  believe  by  signs  with  her 
head  (her  hands  being  bound)  and  by  assuming  a  satisfied  air 
that  they  were  going  to  be  transferred  to  a  more  commodious 
prison.  Alas  !  she  did  not  deceive  him.  His  mind  would 
have  been  disabused  had  he  only  directed  his  attention  to 
the  other  prisoners.  But  he  had  eyes  only  for  his  daughter. 
Placed  on  the  fatal  tumbril,  he  once  more  fell  asleep,  leaning 
against  his  daughter.  On  reaching  the  place  of  execution, 
she  had  him  carefully  carried  to  the  scaffold ;  and  thus 
he  passed,  without  being  informed  of  anything,  from  sleep 
to  death. 

“  Some  time  afterwards,  Fouquier-Tinville  astonished  me 
by  an  act  of  sensibility,  of  which  I  was  the  object.  I  had  to 
defend,  conjointly  with  Julienne,  a  M.  Boncerf,1  a  friend  of 
the  late  M.  Turgot,  and  the  author  of  a  revolutionary 
pamphlet  which  the  Paris  Parliament  had  had  burnt  more 
than  ten  years  before  the  Revolution. 

“  He  was  a  Republican  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Having  retired  to  a  national  domain  in  Berry,  he  had  been 
arrested  there  as  a  conspirator  and  sent  to  the  Conciergerie, 


1  Pierre  Francis  Boncerf,  ex-Receveur  des  Domaines  of  Brittany. 
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where  he  fell  ill.  He  was  transferred  from  there  to  the 
Archeveche,  which  had  been  transformed  into  an  infirmary. 

“  Requiring  an  interview  with  him  in  order  to  draw  up  my 
defence,  I  applied  to  Fouquier-Tinville  for  permission.  On 
receiving  a  brusque  refusal,  I  imagined  that  they  looked 
upon  me  as  a  suspect.  He  perceived  this,  and,  continuing  in 
a  milder  tone,  said ;  ‘  I  refuse  you  permission  because  there  is 
a  contagious  malady  at  the  infirmary,  and,  as  you  are  the 
father  of  a  family,  I  want  to  preserve  you  from  it.1  I  insisted 
however,  and  obtained  the  order.  I  saw  my  client  and  did 
not  contract  the  illness. 

“  M.  Boncerfs  adventure  is  sufficiently  interesting  to 
warrant  my  continuing  its  narration.  At  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution  our  opinions  were  so  divided  that,  after  a  friend¬ 
ship  of  fifteen  years,  we  ceased  to  see  each  other.  Retiring 
to  Berry,  he  occupied  himself  with  clearing  the  land  and 
draining  the  ponds.  This  drainage  work,  ordered  by  a 
decree  which  he  had  brought  about,  had  made  him  as  many 
enemies  as  there  were  landowners  in  a  province  where  the 
ponds  formed  a  large  part  of  the  territorial  wealth  ;  and  this 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  denunciations  which  brought  him 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

“There  were  twelve  jurymen.  After  deliberating  for  two 
hours,  six  voted  for  death  and  six  for  life.  In  the  absence  of 
a  maj  ority,  he  was  therefore  acquitted. 

“  This  was  a  unique  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  that  human 

butchery. 

“  In  order  that  it  should  not  be  repeated,  the  Convention, 
on  the  following  day,  passed  a  decree  forbidding  jurymen,  in 
the  future,  to  judge  with  an  even  number.  M.  Boncerf  died 

six  weeks  later  from  pneumonia. 

“Since  I  have  recorded  a  trait  of  humanity  in  Fouquiei- 
Tinville,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  no  less  surprising  act 
of  politeness  on  the  part  of  Simon,  the  president  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  of  the  Marat  Section.  But  I  can 
not  make  known  its  merit  without  giving  a  few  preliminary 

details.  „ 

“  The  judgments  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  were  all 

based  on  the  following  grounds  :  ‘  There  has  been  a  conspiracy 
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against  the  French  people,  tending  to  overthrow  the  republi¬ 
can  government  and  re-establish  the  royaltv.  Such  a  person 
is  convicted  of  being  an  author  or  an  accomplice  of  this  con¬ 
spiracy.’ 

“  By  means  of  this  simple  and  deadly  formula  there  was 
not  an  innocent  action  to  which  one  could  not  attribute  a 
criminal  intention. 

“  One  of  the  innumerable  proofs  of  having  conspired  was 
the  intention  of  ‘starving  the  French  people’  in  order  to 
make  it  rise  against  the  Convention ;  and  you  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  guilty  of  this  crime  either  when  you  possessed 
at  home  or  elsewhere  objects  of  prime  necessity  or  those 
habitually  consumed  in  quantities  beyond  actual  daily  needs, 
or  when  you  allowed  such  articles  to  be  lost  or  spoilt. 
Thus,  a  wealthy  farmer,  the  father  of  six  children,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  because  one  of  his  servants  had  scattered 
before  his  barn  door,  whilst  winnowing,  some  siftings  of  rye. 

“  An  ex-Minister  of  State,  an  octogenarian,1  was  likewise 
sent  to  the  guillotine,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  allowed 
a  quantity  of  wheat  to  rot  in  the  basin  of  a  fountain  in  his 
garden.  This  supposition  was  based  on  the  fact  that  a  few 
shoots  of  corn  had  been  found  growing  at  the  bottom  of  this 
basin.2 

“  A  similar  condemnation  was  pronounced  against  an 
inhabitant  of  Paris  because  a  few  crusts  of  bread  had  been 
left  by  his  servant  at  the  bottom  of  a  sideboard,  where  they 
were  discovered  during  a  domiciliary  visit. 

“  These  visits  were  made  by  the  revolutionary  committees 
and  the  monopoly  commissioners  to  the  houses  of  persons 
suspected  of  anti-patriotic  opinions,  under  the  pretext  of 
searching  there  for  concealed  arms,  ammunition,  eatables  in 
quantities  exceeding  daily  needs,  and,  finally,  proofs  of 
the  great  conspiracy  against  the  French  people. 

“  Barely  did  the  searchers  come  away  empty-handed. 
When  they  could  find  nothing  to  take,  in  accordance  with 

1  Laverdy,  ex-Comptroller  of  Finances,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  who  was  condemned  to  death  on 
November  23rd,  1793. 

In  the  garden  of  his  Chateau  de  Gambais,  near  Montfort  l’Amaurv 
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the  regulations  of  their  mission,  they  laid  their  hands,  either 
individually  and  in  secret,  or  collectively  and  without 
precaution,  on  jewellery,  watches,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
even  on  gold  and  silver  coin. 

“Fortunate,  too,  were  the  owners  who  were  not  declared 
to  be  suspects  and  led  to  prison  on  account  of  those  articles 
of  luxury. 

“  It  thus  happened  that  those  of  these  privileged  robbers 
who  had  not  been  given  a  share  of  the  booty  sometimes 
denounced  their  comrades.  In  that  case,  the  tribunal  could 
not  help  rendering  justice.  Several  commissioners  of  my 
ward  were  executed,  not  as  thieves,  since  theft  was  the 
special  object  of  these  domiciliary  visits,  but  for  having 
compromised  the  dignity  of  republican  officials  by  the 
clumsiness  with  which  they  had  carried  out  their  work.  One 
of  them  was  named  Ducroquet. 

“  Informed  that  one  of  my  neighbours  who  possessed  two 
sugar-loaves  had  just  been  arrested  and  robbed  by  the 
revolutionary  committee,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that, 
owing  to  a  certain  quantity  of  snuff  which  I  kept  in  reserve, 
I  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  monopolising  it.  So,  without 
delay,  I  went  to  declare  it  to  the  revolutionary  committee, 
and  offered  to  abandon  my  stock  to  the  French  nation.  The 
following  conversation  took  place  on  the  subject  between 
Simon  and  myself :  ‘  Is  your  snuff  good,  citizen  ?  ’ — 4  Try  it, 
citizen  president.’ — 4  It  is  indeed  excellent  !  How  much  have 
you  got  ?  ’ — 4  About  a  hundred  pounds  4 1  congratulate 
you,  and  advise  you  to  keep  it  for  yourself,  for  you  won’t 
find  its  equal  at  the  maximum .’ 

44  Love  of  life,  that  primary  concern  of  every  being,  had 
generally  grown  weaker  under  the  Terror.  Existence  was 
then  a  burden,  as  is  proved  by  the  indifference  and  even  by 
the  air  of  satisfaction  which  were  shown  by  a  large  number 
of  accused  whilst  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold.  Others,  whom 
the  tyrants  would  never  perhaps  have  noticed,  provoked  their 
fury  with  the  express  object  of  obtaining  death.  I  saw  three 
young  women  and  a  dragoon  condemned  solely  because  they 

wished  to  die.  .. 

44  The  first  was  Mile.  Gattey,  the  sister  of  the  bookseller. 
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She  was  among  the  crowd  which  daily  filled  the  audit oire, 
and  on  hearing  her  brother’s  sentence  pronounced  she  cried 
out :  4  Vive  le  Roi  !  ’  The  people  endeavoured  to  impose 
silence  on  her  and  to  save  her,  by  making  way  for  her  to 
escape ;  but  she  repeated  her  cry  in  a  firm  voice  ten  times. 
On  the  following  day  she  was  placed  on  trial  and  I  was 
officially  appointed  to  make  the  sham  defence.  I  had  no 
hope  of  success,  and  yet  I  laid  stress  on  the  axiom  :  ‘  Volenti 
mori  non  creditur.’  I  quoted  the  case  of  a  man  who,  accusing 
himself  of  a  capital  crime,  in  order  to  obtain  death,  had 
failed  to  convince  his  judges.  Before  condemning  him  they 
required  other  proofs.  This  doctrine  was  new  to  revolution¬ 
aries,  and  Mile.  Gattey  far  from  aided  me  in  my  effoi’ts.  By 
irritating  her  judges  with  sarcasms,  she  obtained  what  she 
desired. 

“  The  two  other  young  women  were  seated  beside  her. 
They  had  been  arrested  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  whilst 
trying  to  stir  up  the  passers-by  with  cries  of  ‘  Vive  le  Roi  !  ’ 

“  A  little  further  off'  on  the  same  bench  sat  the  dragoon. 
He  had  been  arrested  whilst  with  the  army,  on  the  day 
following  an  action  in  which  his  regiment  had  distinguished 
itself.  In  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  he  had  said  4  that  he  was  tired 
of  fighting  for  the  scamps  who  were  desolating  France  and 
who  left  her  dragoons  without  either  boots  or  bread.’ 

44  There  were  several  counsel  for  the  defence  and  the 
accused  numbered  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  The  dragoon 
approved  or  beamed  as  though  he  had  been  placed  there  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  censor.  4  Good  !  ’  he  said.  4  That  is 
just,  but  it  won’t  be  admitted.’ — 4  That’s  worth  nothing.’ — 

4  Excellent  !  ’ — 4  This  fellow  talks  like  a  Jacobin.  I  could 
plead  better  myself,  if  I  took  the  matter  in  hand.’  Being  a 
rebel,  his  hands  were  bound ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  bind 
his  tongue.  On  his  counsel  rising  to  plead,  he  silenced  him 
with  the  words :  4  The  only  defender  I  recognise  is  the  sabre, 
give  me  mine  and,  if  you  like,  let  these  scoundrels,  the  jury¬ 
men  and  the  judges,  have  swords  too.  You’ll  see  a  fine  game. 
I  consent  to  let  my  life  depend  on  the  victory.’  Furious,  the 
president  ordered  his  removal  from  the  Court ;  and,  led  back 
to  prison,  he  was  condemned. 
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The  conduct  of  the  two  young  women  was  more 
moderate.  A  natural  gaiety  animated  their  features  and 
never  abandoned  them.  They  scoffed  at  the  judges  and 
jurymen  with  much  more  acuteness  than  is  usually  found 
among  their  class.  They  went  to  their  death  with  the  same  air. 

At  the  same  sitting  there  were  also  present,  as  accused, 
two  young  men,  from  nineteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
were  defended  by  M.  Lafleutrie.  They  were  charged  with 
having,  a  year  before,  at  a  Twelfth  Night  dinner,  cried: 
‘  The  King  drinks  !  ’  They  owed  their  lives  to  their  youth 
and  their  advocate  s  eloquent  speech.  The  public  regarded 
this  judgment  as  an  act  of  clemency. 

“  This  sanguinary  sitting,  which  cost  thirteen  persons  their 
lives,  nevertheless  produced  on  the  spectators,  who  were  used 
to  seeing  such  murders,  the  effect  of  a  comedy.  It  caused, 
too,  a  few  tears  of  joy  to  be  shed.  But  there  were  none  for 
the  wretched  people  who  had  been  sent  to  the  guillotine. 
Thus  does  tyranny,  in  turning  aside  the  affections  of  the 
heart,  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people  and  degrade  human 
nature. 

“  M.  Duparc,  the  former  janitor  of  the  Chateau  des 
Tuileries,  fortunately  escaped  the  massacre  of  August  10th. 
Nine  months  later  he  was  recognised  by  a  sentinel  on  the 
Pont-Neuf  and  taken  to  the  guard-house,  whence  he  passed  to 
the  Conciergerie.  He  was  accused  of  having  distributed 
entrance  cards  to  the  chateau  to  the  4  aristocrats  1  who  were 
‘to  assassinate  the  people,’  for  henceforth  the  Jacobins  led 
people  to  believe  that  it  was  the  court  itself  which  had 
provoked  the  disastrous  event  that  had  overturned  the 
throne.  A  single  witness  was  heard,— the  denunciator. 

“  When  he  had  explained  how  the  cards  were  distributed, 
I  called  upon  him,  as  counsel  for  the  defence,  to  say  what 
shape  they  were.  He  replied  that  they  were  round.  The 
accused  formally  denied  this  and  declared  that  all  the  cards 
used  to  admit  people  to  the  chateau  since  the  King’s  sojourn 
in  Paris  were  square.  The  false  witness  was  confounded ; 
and  a  murmur  of  indignation  was  heard  in  court.  But 
my  client,  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  King,  perished 
nevertheless  .  .  . 

m  2 
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“  The  accused  who  were  brought  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  could  not  be  saved,  because  they  were  designated  for 
death.  What,  in  fact,  could  power  of  words  and  proofs  of 
innocence  do  against  a  proscription  ?  M.  Boncerf  was  an 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  the  decree  which  was  issued  on  the 
following  day  shows  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  excepted. 
If  a  few  others  were  acquitted,  it  was  because  they  had  been 
accused  with  the  distinct  object  of  impressing  the  people 
with  false  instances  of  justice.  The  imposition  was 
performed  by  means  of  protectors  selected  from  the  faction 
itself, — sometimes  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  some¬ 
times  that  of  General  Safety,  and  sometimes  Fouquier- 
Tinville. 

“  With  every  possible  circumspection,  I  employed  them  all. 
I  will  give  a  few  more  examples.  Santhonax,  Commissioner  of 
the  Convention  at  the  French  Cape,  had  Comte  d’Esparbes, 
the  Governor,  and  the  officers  composing  the  staff  of  the 
Cape  regiment,  embarked  on  board  ship,  and  said  to  them  : 

4  I’m  sending  you  to  France  to  be  tried,  because  the  whole 
colony  accuses  you.’— The  colony,  in  his  eyes,  consisted  of  the 
rebel  negroes. — ‘  But  I  don’t  seek  the  death  of  the  sinner. 
As  soon  as  you  reach  Paris,  address  yourself  to  Advocate 
L  -  .  He  is  more  aristocratic  than  any  of  you,  and  if 
there  is  a  means  of  getting  you  out  of  the  difficulty  you  may 
depend  upon  him  to  find  it.’ 

“  Strange  confidence  !  The  officers  of  the  staff  followed 
their  enemy’s  advice.  M.  d’Esparbes,  who  was  an  octo¬ 
genarian  and  more  circumspect,  accepted  a  defender  chosen 
by  a  friend. 

“  I  passed  three  days  and  nights  in  the  Abbaye  Prison 
drawing  up  my  clients’  justification.  They  were  liberated 
after  six  weeks’  imprisonment  and  without  a  trial,  but  were 
forbidden  to  re-appear  in  the  colony.  This  punishment  was 
to  them  all  the  more  mild  as  they  would  willingly  have  paid 
for  permission  not  to  return  to  their  posts. 

“  Comte  d’Esparbes  was  kept,  either  at  the  Abbaye  or  the 
Conciergerie,  for  nine  to  ten  months.  Fortunately  he  was 
not  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  until  after  the 
9th  of  Thermidor. 
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“  There  was  then  no  further  risk,  and  he  was  acquitted. 
Relieved  of  his  irons,  he  took  the  mail-coach  and  retired  to 
one  of  his  estates  in  Languedoc.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival 
he  took  an  oath  never  to  look  a  republican  in  the  face  again, 
and,  for  fear  of  meeting  one  unexpectedly,  he  went  to  bed  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  spent  twelve  years  there,  without 
infirmities,  without  illness,  without  any  indisposition  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  passed  away  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  like  a  torch 
which  has  burnt  itself  out. 

“  I  had  always  several  prisoners  to  reassure  and  console. 
My  days  were  spent  in  the  Conciergerie.  I  saw  there,  on  the 
one  hand,  condemned  men  saying  a  sad  farewell  to  their 
wives,  children,  relatives  and  friends,  all  in  despair,  and  on 
the  other,  the  outpouring  of  tender  affection  on  accused  who 
had  still  a  ray  of  hope.  The  gentlest  caresses  were  given 
there.  Then  came  parting,  to  call  upon  heaven  for  assistance, 
or  to  hide  the  tears  which  would  have  increased  their 
affliction. 

“  If  I  sometimes  succeeded  in  getting  the  Chambre  du 
Conseil  to  declare  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  prosecution, 
I  attained  more  success  by  another  expedient.  I  induced, 
nay,  I  forced,  Fouquier-Tinville  to  grant  me  adjournments, 
under  the  pretext  that  I  was  awaiting  justificatory  documents, 
certificates  from  constituted  authorities,  revolutionary 
committees,  or  popular  societies. 

“I  was  continually  hoping  that  this  atrocious  legivie 
would  wear  itself  out,  or  that  it  would  be  overthrown  by  a 
revolution.  My  system,  or  rather  the  course  I  adopted, 
displeased  most  of  my  clients.  They  wrote  to  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  accusing  me  of  negligence  and  soliciting  a  piompt 
decision.  That  is  quite  understandable.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  prisoners  had  confidence  in  justice,  relied  on  theii 
innocence,  and  convinced  themselves  that  those  whom  t  ey 
saw  disappear  daily  were  really  convicted  of  having  een 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy.  Some  of  them  preferred  to  die 
rather  than  remain  any  longer  in  prison.  Fouquier-TmviJ  le 
on  showing  me  these  letters  used  to  say,  naively  :  Here,  leac 
this 1  Why  do  you  insist  on  wishing  to  paralyse  ie 
revolutionary  tribunal  when  your  clients  themselves  are  in  a 
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hurry  to  be  guillotined  ?  ’  I  replied  that  they  were  out  of 
their  minds  and  were  unable  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  proofs  for  which  I  was  waiting  ;  that  to  hasten  on  their 
trial  without  these  proofs  did,  indeed,  amount  to  a  wish  to 
be  condemned ;  and  I  added — Volenti  mori  non  creditur. 
Fouquier  had  a  fondness  for  Latin  quotations.  He  gave  way 
before  mine  and  put  the  dossiers  on  one  side.  Henceforth 
they  were  forgotten,  for  the  murderous  action  of  the  court 
was  such  that  it  hardly  sufficed  to  cope  with  the  fresh  cases 
which  were  sent  before  it  at  every  moment  of  the  day. 

“  Crowds  of  accused,  by  order  of  the  deputies  sent  on 
missions,  arrived  from  all  the  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  sent  in  its  lists 
with  great  regularity. 

“  The  9th  of  Thermidor  set  free  those  of  my  clients  whom 
I  had  had  placed  in  reserve.  Sweet  recollection  !  My  hair 
has  whitened  since  then,  yet  it  still  makes  my  heart  beat 
quicker. 

One  of  them  was  Ledru,  surnamed  Comus,  a  celebrated 
conjurer  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  He  had  been 
arrested  because  a  sum  of  80,000  francs  had  been  found  at 
his  house  in  a  safe,  where  it  had  been  ever  since  the  Regency. 
He  had  received  this  fortune  from  his  mother,  who  had 
inherited  it  from  her  grandfather  ;  and  he  was  keeping  it  as 
a  dowry  for  his  only  daughter.  Full  of  joy  at  finding 
himself  free,  Comus  had  the  additional  pleasure,  on  returning 
home,  of  finding  that  his  treasure  was  intact. 

“  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  money  could  purchase 
freedom.  If  that  had  been  so,  there  would  have  been  few 
\ ictims  .  foi  when  life  is  at  stake  one  does  not  consider  the 
question  of  a  few  francs. 

“MM.  Gigot,  d’Espagnac,  and  D - were  accused  by  a 

decree  of  the  Convention  of  having  deprived  the  armies  of 
provisions.  The  first  named  entrusted  me  with  his  defence. 
All  three  clubbed  together  to  raise  a  sum  of  300,000  francs 
with  which  to  purchase  their  liberty.  A  third  of  the  amount 
was  placed  at  my  disposal  for  Gigot,  but  I  refused  to  enter 
into  the  negotiation. 

“  D’Espagnac  and  D - ,  who  had  offered  and  perhaps 
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had  had  accepted  the  200,000  francs,  were  separated  from 
their  comrade  and  condemned  to  death.  Gigot  was  at  liberty 
after  six  months’  imprisonment.  To  witness  his  deliverance 
I  went  to  the  Palais,  and  met  him  just  as  he  was  coming  out 
of  the  Conciergerie.  Seeing  me,  he  broke  out  into  such 
transports  of  joy  that  we  became  a  sight  to  those  around  us. 
‘  Here  is  my  saviour  !  1  he  cried. 

“Spectators  assembled  from  all  sides,  and,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  so  that  I  should  not  escape,  he  told  them  his  story. 
He  died  within  the  year. 

“As  my  narrative  contains  only  isolated  facts,  I  cannot 
give  them  in  chronological  order.  I  write  them  down  from 
memory,  and,  in  order  to  make  their  perusal  supportable, 
connect  them  as  best  I  can.  M.  de  la  Michodiere,  ex-Prevot 
des  Marchands,  and  his  son-in-law  M.  Tiroux,  of  Crosne, 
ex-lieutenant  of  Police,  were  imprisoned  at  the  Madelonnettes. 
Many  workmen  were  occupied  there,  getting  the  place  ready 
to  receive  other  prisoners.  Having  gone  there  to  see  my 
clients,  Devaubertrand,  the  janitor,  asked  me  to  wait  for 
them  in  his  apartment.  He  brought  them  to  me  and  went 
away  without  taking  any  precaution  to  assure  himself  of 
them.  I  immediately  thought  of  the  position  in  which  I 
saw  them,  so  I  said :  ‘  You  are  free,  if  you  like.  There 
is  only  a  floor  to  descend  and  all  the  doors  are  open.1  But 
they  unhesitatingly  declared  that  they  would  not  profit  by 
the  occasion,  in  order  not  to  compromise  the  estimable 
Devaubertrand.  I  expected  this  reply.  The  question  is 
whether  I  cast  a  blemish  on  my  profession  by  letting  this 
thought  escape.  My  reply  is  that  I  did  not  then  take  time 
to  reflect,  and  that  now  the  solution  of  the  point  is  without 
an  object. 

“  My  clients1  noble  resolution  profited  M.  de  la  Michodiere, 
who  was  liberated ;  but  it  led  his  son-in-law  to  the  guillotine. 
For  more  than  twenty  centuries  the  world  has  admired  a 
similar  refusal  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  and  one  that  did  not 
spring  from  a  purer  source.11 

Summary  though  the  speeches  for  the  defence  may  ha\e 
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been,  there  were  some  who  considered  that  they  were  still  too 
long.  The  coffee-house  keeper  Chretien  did  not  appreciate 
these  sermons,  “  which  the  accused  purchased  with  their  gold 
and  the  tribunal  with  its  patience.'” 1  As  to  Fouquier-Tinville, 
he  had  another  idea.  One  day  someone  found  him  “  in  a 
great  state  of  anger,”  reprimanding  one  of  his  employees 
in  the  following  terms  :  “  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  doing! 
Don’t  you  see  what  I  wish  to  attain  ?  .  .  .  I  want  to  do 
without  witnesses  !  ”  2  This  was  before  the  Law  of  the  22nd 
of  Prairial,  which,  when  it  was  promulgated,  modified  the 
action  of  the  tribunal  very  little,  and,  in  reality,  did  no 
more  than  sanction  and  legalise  a  state  of  things  that  already 
existed. 

However,  this  law  will  be  regarded  as  a  monstrosity  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Can  w^e  believe  that  an  assembly  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  legislators,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
were  honest  men  and  ardent  patriots,  were  terrorised  to  such 
a  degree  that,  feigning  enthusiasm,  they  voted  that  “  every 
citizen  has  the  right  to  seize  conspirators  and  counter¬ 
revolutionaries  and  take  them  before  a  magistrate — he  is 
obliged  to  denounce  them  as  soon  as  he  knows" them  ” ; 3  that 
“ the  formality  of  a  preliminary  examination  is  suppressed  as 
super fluous  ; 4  and  that  “  if  there  exists  either  material  or 
moral  proofs  ...  no  witnesses  need  be  heard,  unless  this 
formality  appears  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  accomplices?”6 
Can  we  believe  that  when  Couthon  read  each  of  these  articles 
they  were  received  with  bursts  of  applause  from  those  even 

1  National  Archivet,  U,  1021. 

2  Trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  98 
Deposition  of  Laplace,  secretary  in  the  public  prosecutor’s  offices  at  the 
Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  Department  of  Paris.  Fouquier  replied : 

Dy  shortening  a  phrase  you  envenom  the  whole.  T  d™v  the  o It  >> 


observations.” 

3  Article  IX. 


4  Article  XII. 
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who,  dismayed  and  with  anguish  in  their  hearts,  were  well 
awaie  that  such  a  law  was  a  blot  on  the  honour  of  the 
Convention  and  a  fatal  blow  for  the  Republic?  But  they 
had  come  to  an  end  of  their  resistance  and  were  beginning  to 
give  way ;  they  no  longer  believed  in  the  morrow.  “  I  spoke, 
at  that  time,”  writes  Baudot,  “  to  some  members  of  the 
Convention,  my  friends,  of  a  personal  matter  in  which  I 
looked  a  month  ahead.  They  made  great  fun  of  my 
presumption  in  counting  on  a  month  of  life  during  those 
stormy  days.”  1 

So  the  bill  passed  en  bloc ,  establishing  as  a  unique  rule  for 
the  judgments  “  the  conscience  of  the  jurymen  enlightened 
by  love  of  the  fatherland,” 2  suppressing  the  right  of 
the  defence,3  and  admitting  only  one  penalty, — death.4 

On  the  bill  being  read,  there  were  indeed  some  who 
hesitated.  Ruamps  shouted  :  “  If  it  is  adopted  I  shall  blow 
out  my  brains.”  Bourdon,  of  the  Oise,  asked  for  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  Robespierre  had  descended  from  his  presidential 
chair  to  declare  that  the  bill  was  perfect  and  that  all  its 
clauses  “  were  based  on  justice  and  reason,”  the  members  of 
the  Convention  held  their  tongues.  Bourdon  offered  excuses, 
and  the  iniquitous  decree  was  voted  amidst  applause. 

This  decree  indicated  the  new  composition  of  the  tribunal. 
Apart  from  judge  Naulin,  who,  like  Scellier  and  Coffinhal,  was 
made  a  vice-president,5  the  magisterial  staff  was  little 
modified.  However,  the  grocer  Lohier,  one  of  the  jury, 
became  a  judge,  Masson  and  Dobsen  were  dismissed  and  re¬ 
placed  by  Garnier-Launay,  an  ex-advocate,  and  Julien 
Paillet,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chalons  ; 6  and  to  these  new 
comers  were  added  Laporte  and  Felix,  members  of  the  Tours 
Military  Commission. 


1  Notes  historiques  by  Baudot,  ex-member  of  the  National  Convention. 

2  Article  VIII. 

3  Article  XVI  :  The  Law  allows  calumniated  patriots  to  have 
patriotic  jurymen  as  defenders,  but  it  grants  none  to  conspirators. 

4  Article  VII. 

5  The  Bill  of  the  22nd  of  Prairial  appointed  a  fourth  vice-president, 
Givois,  national  agent  of  the  Cusset  district  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  sat. 

6  So  given  in  the  text  of  the  Bill.  M.  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  343,  refers 
to  him  as  “Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Tours.” 
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All  the  “  weak  ”  jurymen  were  excluded.1  Experience  had 
shown  that,  out  of  the  sixty  who  had  been  appointed  in 
September,  only  half  displayed  that  “  solidity  ”  which 
Fouquier-Tinville  sought.  This  time  the  Committee  selected 
only  fifty, — but  “  picked  ”  men.  Twenty-nine  were  retained, 
including  Lumiere,  Chatelet,  Prieur,  Didier,  Leroy  “  Dix- 
Aout,”  Ganney,  Desboisseaux,  Duplay,  Brochet,  Trinchard, 
and  all  those  who  had  shown  what  they  could  do.  As  the 
law  required  men  with  “just  and  reasonable  minds,” — men  of 
“  enlightenment,”  2  Robespierre  added  to  these  his  hairdresser, 

1  In  the  National  Archives  (U,  1021)  is  the  following  note  in  Fouquier’s 
handwriting  : — 

“List  of  jurymen  [and  judges]  who  were  rejected  by  Robespierre  at  the 
time  of  the  renewal  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  decreed  on  the  22nd  of 
Prairial,  Year  II. 

Fauvel. 

Thoumin. — It  is  alleged  that  this  citizen  was  denounced  to  the  Committee 
of  General  Safety,  about  the  end  of  Prairial. 

Chretien. 

Baron.— Is  indicated  as  having  received  .  .  .  subscriptions  for  the 
journal  called  Continuation  du  journal  de  Marat. 

Klispis. 

Auvrest. 

Gamier. 

Lohier. 

Campagne. — Has  been  appointed  to  a  director’s  post  in  the  army. 

Mercier.— Was  regarded  as  a  weak  juryman,  but  otherwise  known  as 
an  excellent  patriot,  of  recognised  probity. 

Martin. 

Serviere. 

Antonelle. 

Souberbielle  has  since  been  appointed  officer  of  health  to  the  Ecole  de 
Mars  camp. 

Camus. 

Sambat. 

Dufour  \  The  observation  relative  to  the  above-named  Mercier  also 

Maupin  J  applies  to  these  two  citizens. 

Citizen  Fiefve  and  others  are  dead. 

Dobsen. 

Denizot. 

Masson. 

Ardouin. — This  citizen  has  been  mayor  of  Parthenay,  where  he 
was  a  notary.  He  has  been  robbed  of  part  of  his  goods  by  brigands. 

I  certify  that  I  have  drawn  up  this  list  on  the  14th  of  Thermidor  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  and 
that  on  the  same  day  I  supplied  a  copy  to  Citizen  Thuriot ;  and  the  object 
of  this  list  is  to  make  known  the  names  of  those  judges  and  jurymen  who 
were  rejected  on  the  22nd  of  Prairial  by  the  decree  of  that  day,  so  that 
none  of  them  may  be  re-appointed. 

„  .  .  ,  ,rTTT  “A.  Q.  Fouquier.” 

‘  Article  VI 11  :  the  proof  required  to  condemn  the  enemies  of  the  people 
consists  of  all  manner  of  documents,  either  material  or  moral  or  verbal  or 
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Pigeot,  the  skilled  denunciator  of  the  Marat  Section  Masson, 
a  Lyons  shoemaker  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  the  town  ;  Emery,  a  hatter  of  the  same  place 
and  with  the  same  title  to  glory ;  Fillon,  another  Lyonnais  who, 
during  the  grandes  fournees  of  the  “  Commune  affranchie 
had  offered  himself  to  Chalier  as  executioner ; 2  and  Jean 
Moulin,  a  wigmaker  of  the  Faubourg  Honore  whose  customers 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  revolution,  and  who  for  the  past 
eight  months  had  been  the  spy  of  his  section,3 — a  great 
“  affixer  of  seals  ”  on  the  apartments  of  aristocrats  who  had 
been  condemned  for  the  “  subtraction  and  dilapidation  of 
effects  seized  by  the  law.”  4 

Duplay,  Pigeot,  Masson,  Nicolas,  Emery,  Fillon,  Fauvety,5 
and  Desboisseaux  were  mere  tools  or  at  least  friends,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  intimate  friends  of  Robespierre.  Villers, 


written,  which  can  naturally  obtain  the  assent  of  men  with  just  and 
reasonable  minds  ;  the  basis  of  the  judgments  is  the  conscience  of  the 
jurymen  enlightened  by  the  love  of  the  fatherland ;  their  object,  the 
triumph  of  the  Republic  and  the  ruin  of  its  enemies  ;  and  the  procedure, 
the  simple  means  indicated  by  common  sense  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  in  the  forms  determined  by  the  law. 

1  Unpublished  papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny,  President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  during  the  trial  of  Foucpiier-Tinville. 

2  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  343. 

3  The  following  letter,  written  by  Moulin  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor, 

when  he  was  in  prison  as  a  Robespierrist,  shows  the  degree  of  his 
education  : — “  De  la  maison  de  force  ce  jourd’hui  22  nivose  lan  3  .  .  . 
ayans  perdue  mon  Etat  de  peruquier  je  suis  dtde  forcde  dantrde  au  comite 
de  survelliance  de  ma  section  pour  pouvoir  supsister  jai  gerde  lespasse  de 
huitte  mois  et  je  me  suis  conduy  comme  un  Calan  homme  .  .  .  par  le 
decret  du  22  prdrealle  je  suis  dtd  nommee  jurde  du  tribunalle  rdvolutionaire 
j’ai  gerd  ce  trop  lontan  jusqu’aux  neuf  thermidor  et  je  ne  suis  jamais 
sortie  du  tribunal  qu’a  vec  les  larme  au  yeux  je  nais  jamais 
eu  aucune  relaction  avec  robespierre  ni  avec  personne  jai  parlee.  trois 
ou  quatre  fois  au  reprdsantan  le  Bas  k  la  sortie  des  jacobin  et  je  lui 
ai  remie  quellque  declaration  pour  les  remetre  au  Ccmitd  de  Surdtde 
generalle  illevrais  je  le  croyet  les  amies  de  la  libertee  et  les  celerat  nous 
preparet  des  fer.  Voila  bientot  six  mois  que  je  languis  dans  un 
malheureux  cachot  .  .  .  vous  aitte  juste  citoyen  representan  autee  moi  de 
ce  maudy  cachot  vous  sauverde  la  vie  a  un  malhereux  qu’il  n’a  jamais  eu 
de  mauvaise  intantion  si  j’ai  comie  quellque  legere  faute  il  son 
involontaire.  Moulin.” 

“  Demeure  rue  faubourg  Honorde  No.  77  section  de  la  republique 
detenue  au  la  maison  de  force  au  secret.”  National  Archives,  i7,  477464. 

4  National  Archives,  F7,  477454. 

5  “Fauvety  charges  me  to  present  his  regards  to  you.  ...”  Letter 
from  Ferney,  judge  of  the  Orange  Commission,  to  Robespierre  the  Elder. 
Unpublished  Papers Jound  at  Robespierre’ s,  Vol.  I,,  p.  191. 
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one  of  the  new  jurymen,  was  Saint  Just’s  secretary.1  Didier, 
another  juryman,  had  been  that  of  the  “Incorruptible.”2 
Robespierre  still  kept  a  grip  on  the  tribunal  by  means  of 
Coffinhal,  Dumas,  and  the  judge  Garnier-Launay,  an  advocate 
and  pure  sans-culotte  who  wrote  to  him,  “  I  love  and  embrace 
you,  dear  brother  republican,  with  all  my  heart.”  He  also 
ruled  over  it  by  means  of  his  spy  Gravier,  whose  singular 
physiognomy  is  reflected  in  a  correspondence  from  which  a 
few  extracts  must  be  given. 

Already  a  juryman  for  the  past  eight  months,  the  vinegar- 
maker  Gravier  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of  his 
friends  Fillon,  Emery  and  Masson,  with  whom  he  had  striven 
at  Lyons  for  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  cause.  They 
had  left  behind  them  a  number  of  good  comrades,  and  from 
these  they  received  news  of  the  district.  Among  them  was 
Pilot,  the  postmaster  of  Lyons,  “that  infamous  town,”  he 
wrote,  “  whose  name  one  cannot  repeat  without  being  armed 
with  the  poniard  of  vengeance.”  He  held  up  the  Lyons’ 
tribunal  as  a  model.  “  How  great,  how  sublime  it  is !  you 
would  be  amazed  to  see  how  it  displays  the  republican 
character.  Whether  it  condemns  or  acquits,  all  its  judgments 
are  rendered  in  the  face  of  the  people.  No  intermediary  save 
the  people  and  heaven.  .  .  .”  Passing  from  lyricism  to 
practical  matters,  Pilot  added  the  following  post-scriptum  : 

“  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  you,  as  you  so  well  express 
it,  some  portions  of  St.  Anthony’s  companion.  But  have  a 
little  patience, — it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  salted.  I  will  send 
you  a  big  ham,  a  big,  fat  sausage,  and  anything  else  you  like. 
Tenderly  embrace  your  wife  and  mine,  and  tell'  the  latter  that 
there  is  no  fresh  news  about  her  uncle,  save  that  he  has  been 
transferred,  from  St.  Joseph’s  to  the  Gare.3  That  looks  bad. 

I  am  occupying  myself  with  her  commission  concerning  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  stockings.”  And  he  signed  himself:  “Your 
friend  the  sans-culotte ,  C.  Pilot.” 


j;i^nheT:  Ahe  14th  0f  Messidor>  Year  II.  Vi llers  charges  me 

to  tell  you  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  .  .  .  and  Saint  Just 
wish  to  retain  him  with  them  for  some  time.”  National  Archives,  BB  30  58 
Examination  of  Charlotte  Robespierre— “  After  that  he  was  appointed 
a  juryman  on  the  Pans  revolutionary  tribunal.”  National  Archives, 
t  .  Dossier  Charlotte  Robespierre.  5 

3  The  prison  at  Lyons. 
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The  post-scriptum  of  another  letter  ran  as  follows  :  “  You 
will  tell  my  wife  that  citizen  Pelou,  of  the  Rue  Buisson,  was 
guillotined  yesterday,  and  that  I  believe  the  turn  of  her  old 
aristocratic  uncle  will  come  shortly.  ...  At  least  fifty  of 
them— shot  or  guillotined — are  despatched  daily.” 

Pilot  had  been  ill,  but  when  he  next  wrote  he  was  getting 
better.  “  My  health,”  he  said,  “  improves  daily,  thanks  to 
effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  our  common 
country.  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  that  things  could  not  go 
better.  A  dozen  are  despatched  every  day.  Even  that  is 
considered  to  be  too  slow ;  and  you  will  shortly  hear  of  two  or 
three  hundred  being  executed  at  once.” 

As  we  have  seen,  Pilot’s  wife  was  in  Paris,  at  the  house  of 
their  friend  Gravier,  where  she  had  arrived  with  “  articles 
that  Citizen  Duplay  had  commissioned  ”  her  to  obtain ;  for 
all  these  amiable  people  fraternised.  “  Kiss  my  wife  on  my 
behalf  and  your  own,  if  you  like  .  .  .  The  guillotine  and  the 
guns  are  not  working  badly.  Sixty,  eighty,  and  two  hundred 
are  shot  at  a  time.  And  every  day  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  arrest  others  immediately,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  prisons 
empty.” — “  As  soon  as  I  have  obtained  the  stockings  for 
Robespierre,  I  will  send  them  to  you.” — “  I  have  already  sent 
you  a  ham,  and  I  hope  that  you  are  eating  it  in  good 
health.  Tell  my  4  Citoyenne  1  that  I  am  about  to  bring  her 
back  home.  I  have  charged  Saulnier  with  the  duty  of  taking 
her  to  the  National  Convention,  so  that  she  may  be  a  witness 
of  the  great  principles  of  our  revolution.  Endeavour  to  let 
her  see  the  Jacobins  as  often  as  possible  before  she  leaves. 
It  is  especially  in  their  company  that  a  mother  is  able  to 
acquire  those  great  opinions  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  education  of  her  children.  Friend,  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  important  duties  with  which  you  are  entrusted  have 
led  to  my  wife  being  deprived  of  many  interesting  things 
which  you  would  have  made  haste  to  show  her.  .  .  .  The 
salvation  of  the  fatherland  comes  before  everything  else.  .  .  . 
Present  my  compliments  to  Renaudin.” 

One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  all  a  hoax.  Rut  no  ; 
such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Lyons  in  the  \  ear  II. 
Another,  the  sans-culotte  Achard,  wrote  to  the  two  jurymen 
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Emery  and  Fillon  as  follows  :  “  Friends  and  Patriots,  continue 
the  honourable  career  to  which  your  republican  sentiments 
have  led  you.  You  will  leave  nothing  to  be  done  by  those 
who  follow  you.  Your  absence  only  increases  our  zeal.  We 
are  preparing  to  cut  out  work  for  you.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  soon  you  will  receive  the  complement  of  what  your 
heart  desires.  I  am  collecting  all  the  proofs  I  can,  and  it 
will  not  be  my  fault  if  you  do  not  have  the  sweet  satisfaction 
of  delivering  judgment  on  individuals  who  have  only  been 
patriots  in  appearance.” 

The  hatter  Emery  was  doubtless  not  a  model  husband,  for 
we  find  Achard  lecturing  him.  “  Emery,  your  wife  merits 
some  respect.  There  comes  a  time  when  a  just  soul,  recover¬ 
ing  its  balance,  is  stung  with  remorse.  Fear  that  moment, — 
it  will  be  terrible !  The  evil  one  does  is  not  equal  to  the 
good  one  might  have  done,  and  we  are  often  guilty  through 
being  unjust,  even  towards  oneself.  A  good  citizen  unites 
all  moral  and  physical  qualities.  Friendship  is  one  of  them, 
— a  heavy  debt  to  be  paid  towards  a  second  self.  Do  you  re¬ 
collect  what  you  replied  when  our  president  asked  you  if  vou 
were  a  good  father  and  husband  ?  A  patriot  has  ever  truth 
in  his  heart ;  his  lips  cannot  lie.”  “  A  4  good-day  ’  to  Gravier, 
to  the  Duplay  family,  to  Robespierre,  Couthon,  Ilenaudin, 
and  all  friends  of  the  Republic.”  Another  piece  of  advice, 
given  en  passant,  was  :  “  No  pity,  but  blood,  blood  !  ” 

Achard  evidently  feared  a  comparison  between  the 
operations  of  the  Lyons  tribunal  and  those  of  the  Paris 
tribunal.  When  he  could  announce  fine  figures,  he  was 
proud  of  his  province.  Nevertheless,  far  from  the  capital, 
they  worked  without  spirit.  “The  tribunal  .  .  .  has 
certainly  need  of  good  references,  but  it  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  search  for  them  or  ask  those  in  which  it  can  confide. 
However,  yesterday,  seventeen  put  their  heads  through  the 
cat -hole,  and  to-day  eight  more  will  die,  whilst  twenty-five 
others  will  be  shot.”  The  Convention,  as  we  know,  had 
decreed  that  Lyons,  as  a  punishment  for  rebelling,  should  be 
destroyed.  They  were  working  at  this.  But  Achard  was 
dissatisfied  :  he  considered  that  the  suppression  of  his  native 
town  was  getting  on  very  slowly.  “  Four  hundred  thousand 
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livres  are  being  expended  every  decade  for  demolitions  and 
other  objects.  .  .  .  And  progress  is  hardly  apparent.  But  the 
indolence  of  the  demolishers  clearly  proves  that  their  arms 
are  not  intended  to  build  a  Republic.  .  .  I  wish  you  good- 
day,  in  addition  to  Robespierre,  Collot,  Duplay,  Renaudin, 
Nicolas,  your  wife,  and  all  our  friends.” 

On  the  17th  of  Frimaire,  however,  Achard  was  pleased. 
“  Brother  and  friend,”  he  wrote,  “  heads  fall  every  day  !  How 
delighted  you  would  have  been  if,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
you  had  seen  two  hundred  and  nine  wretches  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  national  justice.  What  majesty ! — and  what  an 
imposing  tone  !  Everything  was  edifying !  What  a  number 
of  great  scamps  bit  the  dust  that  day  in  the  Broteaux  arena ! 
What  a  cement  for  the  Republic  !  .  .  .  Billemaz  paid  tribute, 
and  so  did  a  large  number  of  others  whom  you  know.  .  .  . 
What  a  worthy  spectacle  of  liberty !  And  yet  here  are 
already  more  than  five  hundred.  Twice  as  many  more, 
doubtless,  will  pass  to  the  guillotine,  and  then,  that  will  do. 
.  .  .  ‘  Bonj  our  1  to  Robespierre,  Duplay  and  Nicolas.” 

This  man  Achard,  who  addresses  such  phrases  as  this  to 
the  “  executioners  of  truth  ” — “  from  your  ignominious  brow 
will  fall  that  cold  perspiration  which  springs  from  shame  and 
remorse,  but  the  sponge  of  republicanism  will  rid  your  face 
of  the  filth  of  hypocrisy,  perfidy  and  treason  which  covers 
it  .  .  .  ,” — this  man  Achard  never  neglects  to  conclude  his 
letters  to  Gravier  with  a  friendly  mention  for  Robespierre, 
the  Duplay  household,  Renaudin,  Nicolas  and  others.1 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  friendship  between  men  so 
different  in  education,  who  came  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  France,  and  who  manifestly  formed  a  sort  of  coterie  of 
which  Robespierre  was  the  chief?  We  do  not  know,  ihe 
important  thing  to  note  is  that  they  knew  each  othei,  stuck 
together,  and  exchanged  ideas  and  mots  d  ordre.  lhese 
letters  are  also  interesting  because  they  reveal  the  phenomenal 
state  of  mind  of  these  wretches.  We  do  not  know  what 
replies  Gravier,  Emery  and  Fillon  sent  to  their  compatiiots, 
but  we  shall  not  be  rash  in  declaring  that  they  were  written 

1  Papier 8  inddits  trouvis  chez  Robespierre.  Paris,  Baudouin,  1828, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  194  to  239. 
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in  the  same  tone  as  the  letters  we  have  just  read.  One  may 
judge  of  what  must  have  been  the  disposition  of  these  men 
when  taking  their  seats  on  the  jurymen’s  bench, — men  whose 
thoughts  were  wholly  centred  around  death,  blood,  butchery, 
the  guillotine  and  military  executions.  They  had  come  to  con¬ 
sider  their  terrible  calling  as  the  most  noble  of  apostleships. 
They  gloried  in  it  with  the  fervour  of  the  artist  or  the 
devotion  of  a  lover  ;  they  lived  at  ease  in  that  atmosphere  of 
horror,  like  a  poet  in  a  dream  ;  they  were  accustomed  to  it 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  it.  Their  excuse — if  it  is  one — was 
that  they  were  no  longer  men  but  monsters ;  and  the  great 
sculptor  David  d’Angers  deceived  himself  when  he  wrote  in 
the  Almanack  du  pewple  that  :  “  the  Paris  revolutionary 
tribunal  had  as  jurymen  the  purest  and  most  just  citizens, 
the  most  ardent  friends  of  humanity.  I  knew  several  of  them, 
and  nothing  could  equal  the  candour  of  their  souls,  the  stoic 
virtue  of  those  excellent  old  men.”  1 

All  of  them,  it  is  true,  did  not  succeed  in  divesting  them¬ 
selves  of  humane  feelings.  Duplay,  Naulin,  Harny  and 
Prieur  may  have  desired  to  withdraw  when  the  law  of  the 
22nd  of  Prairial  was  promulgated  ;  but  to  dare  to  do  so  they 
would  have  had  to  be  heroes,  for  it  is  said  that  they  had  only  a 
choice  between  their  duties  and  death.2  Scellier,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  had  fulfilled  his  task,  also  timidly  ventured  to  criticise 
the  law  ;  whereupon  Dumas  threatened  him  with  the 
guillotine.3  Nevertheless,  one  day  when  he  was  strolling  with 
Saint  Just  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  Scellier  had  the 
courage  to  reiterate  his  complaints.  But  Saint  Just,  “  in  the 
harshest  tone,”  replied  “  that  there  was  only  one  coward 
ready  to  abandon  a  post  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the 
Convention,  and  that,  if  he  informed  the  committee  of  his 
intention  to  resign,  he  would  be  immediately  arrested.”  4 

1  Campardon,  Vol.  II.,  p.  195,  note. 

2  “  I  declare  that  citizen  Harny  several  times  manifested  a  desire  to  give 
in  his  resignation,  if  it  ivere  possible  to  get  it  accepted.  ”  Fouquier’s  Trial. 
Deposition  of  Joseph  Noirot.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  8. 

3  Fouquier’s  Trial.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  30L 

4  The  same,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  411.  Baudot,  the  member  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  wrote:  “I  should  not  be  astonished  if,  with  the  aid  of  much 
sophistry,  Robespierre’s  memory  were  one  day  rehabilitated.  As  to  that 
of  Saint  Just,  it  could  not  be  raised  from  the  dust — he  will  bear  the 
surname  of  Exterminator.”  Notes  historiqu.es,  p  113 
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They  remained,  ready  for  anything,  in  order  to  live. 
What  they  must  have  felt  and  what  they  saw  can  never 
be  i  elated ;  they  alone  could  have  told  the  story,  and 
not  one  of  them  dared.  Besides,  they  affected  impassibility, 
even  serenity.  “  It  was  necessary,”  a  regicide  has  written,1 
“  to  show  a  sort  of  joy,  unless  you  wished  to  run  the  risk  of 
perishing  yourself.  At  least  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  air 
of  contentment,  a  calm  and  open  air.  .  .  .”  It  was  thus  that, 
when  the  judge  Laporte  2  entered  the  Grand1  Chambre  for 
the  first  time  to  take  the  oath,  he  could  look  imperturbably 
on  his  brother  who,  condemned  the  same  day,  was  standing 
in  the  dock.3  Laporte  took  the  oath,  withdrew  without  a 
word,  and  the  next  day  entered  on  his  duties. 


It  was  already  a  month  since  Fouquier-Tinville  had  left 
his  flat  on  the  Place  Dauphine  and  taken  up  his  residence, 
with  his  wife  and  twins,  in  an  apartment  in  the  Palais  itself, 
in  the  Tournelle.4  This  apartment  was  reached  by  means 
of  a  staircase  in  the  Tour  Bonbec.6  On  reaching  the  second 
floor  you  found  yourself  in  a  corridor  with  two  large  windows 
looking  on  to  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  which  surrounded 
the  Cour  de  Lamoignon.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  was  a 
sealed  door,  above  which  were  the  words  “  Grand  Criminel.” 
Behind  this  door,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  floor,  were  preserved 

1  Baudot. 

2  Or  Delaporte. 

3  “According  to  the  official  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  21st  of  Messidor, 
Year  II.,  No.  942,  F.C.  M.  Laporte  took  the  oath  and  was  received  as  a 
judge  of  the  tribunal.”  National  Archives,  U,  1021.  Laporte  received 
into  his  apartment  in  the  Rue  de  la  Reunion  Robespierre’s  sister,  who 
feared  that  she  was  no  longer  safe  at  Duplay’s.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  brother  Robespierre  to  watch  over  her  and  guard 
against  any  scandal.  National  Archives,  F  7,  Dossier  Charlotte  Robespien'e. 

4  “  The  Committee  of  Public  Salvation, 

“  Decrees  that  the  public  prosecutor  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  shall 
have  his  apartment  in  the  maison  de  justice,  formerly  the  Palais. 

“The  commission  des  administrations  civiles  police  et  tribunaux  is 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree. 

“Barere.  Robespierre.  Billaud-Varenne.” 
National  Archives,  AF1122,  171,  p.  34. 

5  And  also  by  a  larger  staircase  which  began  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Galerie  des  Peintres  and  the  Tournelle  vestibule.  See 
Plan  B. 
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the  minutes  and  registers  concerning  criminal  cases  since 

1312.1 

The  apartment  placed  at  Fouquier’s  disposal 2  opened 
on  to  the  corridor.  It  consisted  of  an  anteroom,  whose  sole 
source  of  light  was  a  glazed  and  iron-barred  panel  looking 
on  to  the  passage.  From  the  vestibule  you  entered  a 
drawing-room,  adjoining  the  tower  and  with  a  view  of  the 
Seine.3  Next  to  it  was  a  bedroom.  The  kitchen  and 
dining-room  were  on  the  floor  above,  and  still  higher,  in 
the  attic,  were  three  small  bedrooms,  one  without  a  window.4 

Fouquier  was  thus  at  home  at  the  tribunal.  At  dawn 
he  was  prowling  about  the  corridors.  He  went  to  the 
clerk’s  office,  to  the  parquet,  and  to  his  private  room,  the 
doors  of  which  were  always  open ;  he  superintended  the 
arrival  of  the  employees  ;  and  he  ascended  to  the  refresh¬ 
ment-room,  where  the  jurymen  began  to  arrive  from  the 
hour  of  half-past  seven  in  the  morning.  This  was  the 
time  for  joking  over  the  coming  work  of  the  day.  He  made 


1  National  Archives,  U,  1005.  Placing  of  seals  on  the  parliamentary 
premises. 

2  It  had  previously  been  occupied  by  a  Sieur  Martin,  Jean  Baptiste, 
serviteur  of  the  former  Cour  du  Parliament,  and  by  Citizen  Lemoine, 
Jean  Guillaume,  coffee-house  keeper,  the  janitor  of  the  former  Grand’ 
Chambre.  National  Archives,  U,  1005. 

3  The  window  of  this  drawing-room  was  the  first  to  the  west  of  the  Tour 
Bonbec. 

4  Among  the  papers  preserved  by  the  family  of  Liger  de  Verdigny,  who 
presided  at  the  trial  of  F ouquier-Tin ville,  are  a  sketch  and  a  note  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  this  apartment.  The  note,  due  to  a 
magistrate  of  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  as  follows  :  “  The  parquet  (of 
the  Court  of  Cassation),  which  was  reached  by  a  staircase  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  Galetie  Saint  Louis,  to  the  left,  occupied  the  second-floor, 
looking  on  to  the  Seine.  The  parquet  where  the  attaches  were,  backed  on 
to  the  Tower.  It  was  a  large  room,  with  a  large  alcove,  provided  with 
barred  doors.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  former  room  of  Fouquier- 
Tinville.”  What  the  attaches  of  the  parquet  mistook,  in  1845,  for  an 
alcove  had,  in  reality,  been  the  anteroom  to  the  public  prosecutor’s  salon. 
The  “  barred  doors”  were  those  which  opened  from  the  vestibule  on  to 
the  corridor.  The  note  continues  :  “  Next  to  this  room  there  was  a  turret, 
backing  on  to  the  large  Tower,  which  enclosed  a  small  staircase  by  means 
of  which  one  could  either  ascend  to  the  top  stories  of  the  Palais  or  descend 
to  the  Conciergerie.  In  our  days  this  staircase  was  walled  up  ;  one  could 
not  descend  lower.”  This  staircase  still  exists,  but  it  is  still  walled  up. 

Guided  by  these  indications  and  the  very  accurate  sketch  which  accom¬ 
panies  them,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  in  the  National  Archives  the 
plans  of  the  three  floors  composing  this  apartment.  They  are  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  will  be  found  preserved  in  Box  H.  744-45 
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PLAN  IV. 


such  remarks  as  “  Voila  des  bougres  qui  seront  bien  travailles.” 1 
He  gave  advice  to  the  magistrates.  On  the  subject  of  a 

1  Fouquier’s  Trial.  Deposition  of  J.  B.  B.  Auvray,  usher  of  the  tribunal. 
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“  batch  ”  in  which  the  usher  Damiens,  a  fine  talker,  was  to 
be  included,  he  once  said  to  Coffinhal  :  “  There  are  some 
chatterers  among  these  accused,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the 
brake  on.  You  mustn’t  let  them  talk  long.  And  especially 
see  that  the  mouth  of  that  chatterbox  Damiens  is  closed.”  1 
Fouquier,  who  knew  Damiens  well,  used  to  say  that,  whenever 
he  was  anywhere  about,  nobody  could  hear  themselves  speak. 
On  good  days  he  would  congratulate  himself  on  the  fact 
that  “  heads  were  falling  like  slates.”  He  was  fond,  too,  of 
boasting  of  the  manner  in  which  he  got  rid  of  importunate 
visitors.  “You  see  that  woman  who  is  leaving  my  place  ?” 
he  once  asked.  “  F or  a  long  time  she  has  ceaselessly  worried 
me  to  get  her  husband  tried.  Well,  he  will  be  in  to-day’s 
batch  ; — and  that’s  the  way  I  get  rid  of  people  who  solicit.”  2 
On  another  morning,  he  related  that,  on  the  previous 
day  in  his  study,  he  had  cajoled  a  man  until  two  or 
three  o’clock,  drawn  from  him  a  number  of  denuncia¬ 
tions,  and  that,  hardly  had  he  left  him,  he  had  had 
him  arrested  and  taken  before  the  tribunal.  “  And  at 
four  o’clock,”  he  added,  “  that  fellow  had  set  out  with 
the  others  ”  ;3  whereupon  the  jurymen,  in  a  chorus,  expressed 
their  admiration.  Chatelet  declared  that  he  would  not  be 


satisfied  until  he  had  been  given  80,000  heads.4  Prieur 
avowed  that  “  it  mattered  little  whether  the  accused  were 
convicted  of  the  charges  brought  against  them,  if  they 
were  nobles  or  priests— if,  in  short,  they  were  not  good 
republicans.  It  was  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.” 5 
On  a  naive  juryman  asking  what  became  of  those  con¬ 
demned  to  transportation,  and  regretting  that,  on  their 
account,  they  ran  the  risk  of  having  the  vessels  of  the 
Republic  captured  by  the  enemy,  they  all  burst  into  roars 
of  laughter.  “What  a  joke!”  they  cried.  “Expose 
oui  vessels  to  the  enemy,  indeed  !  .  .  .  The  condemned  are 
embarked  at  the  lies  Sainte-Marguerite,  and  then,  half  a 
league  from  there  .  .  .  they  drink !  6 

VnrnH’fTqUier’8  ^  Deposition  of  Duchateau,  ex-secretary  of  the 
i’arquet.  -Jouquier'a  Trial.  Deposition  of  Senar. 

1  he  name.  Deposition  of  Thiriet-Grand-Pr6 
Wallon,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  116. 

'  ?°uTMer's  Trial.  Deposition  of  Masson,  clerk. 

J  he  same.  Deposition  of  Duchateau. 
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Several  jurymen  did  not  arrive  at  the  tribunal  until 
ten  o’clock.  These  were  Robespierre’s  “  body-guards  ” — 
those  who,  every  morning,  went  to  fetch  him  at  Duplay’s,  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  sometimes  breakfasted  there,1  and, 
fearing  an  attack,  accompanied  the  “  Incorruptible  ”  to  the 
Convention.2  His  usual  escort  consisted  of  his  friends 
Fillon  and  Emery,  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring  Cour  des 
Jacobins,  of  Gravier,  who  lived  at  355,  Rue  Saint  Honore,  a 
few  yards  from  Duplay’s,  of  Garnier-Launay,  Didier,  Girard 
and  Nicolas,  of  all  the  “sound”  men  of  Fouquier-Tinville’s 
tribunal,  and  also  of  the  grocer,  Lohier,  who  lived  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Andre  des  Arts,  but  who  supplied  Duplay’s  house  with 
provisions.3  The  good  quality  of  his  goods  had  led  to  his 
appointment  as  a  judge  on  the  occasion  of  the  22nd  of 
Prairial.  The  musical  instrument  maker,  Renaudin,  was 
likewise  one  of  the  escort,4  and  sometimes  Brochet,  who  also 
lived  in  the  Rue  Saint  Andre  des  Arts,  in  the  house  occupied 
by  Billaud-Varenne.5  Thus,  we  always  notice  that,  amongst 
these  men  who  were  unknown  to  each  other  a  few  weeks 
before,  there  existed  a  close  union,  and  that  their  actions  did 
not  displease  their  master,  since  he  did  not  fear  to  show 
himself  in  their  company  and  accept  the  assistance  of  their 
arm.  A  remark  that  Duplay  made  to  Robespierre,  on  the 
latter  inquiring  as  to  what  was  taking  place  at  the  tribunal, 
has  been  much  admired.  “  Maximilien,”  replied  the  honest 
carpenter,  “  I  have  never  sought  to  know  what  you  do  at  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation.”  Without  a  word,  Robe- 


1  On  the  9th  of  Thermidor  the  juryman  Didier,  a  locksmith  of  Choisy 
took  a  cup  of  coffee  there.  National  Archives,  W,  501.  On  that  day  he 
came  to  the  tribunal  at  nine  o’clock. 

2  See  Papier s  in&dits  trouvis  chez  Robespierre,  Vol.  I.,  p.  57,  note  ;  and 
Pieces  justificatives  in  Courtois’  report,  No.  LIX. 

3  “I  supplied  goods  to  Citizen  Duplay,  at  whose  house  Robespierre 
lived.”  National  Archives,  W,  500. 

4  Renaudin,  although  a  good  musical  instrument  maker,  possessed  little 
education.  M.  Campardon  quotes  two  of  his  letters,  Vol.  I.,  p,  198. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  a  denunciation:  “  Un  sieur  Corberon  de  Saint- 
Morise  demeurant  rue  Vienne  et  qui  avet  une  tHgrand  maison  puise  qu’il 
avet  22  domestic]  ues.  Cest  homme  tenet  cheluie  une  caise  qui  etete  a 
liment6  par  les  aristocrate  et  ces  font  6tete  destine  a  anvoy6  ausemigre 
.  .  .  etc.” 

5  National  Archives,  W.  500.  He  sometimes  accompanied  Robespierre 
on  his  walks  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Fauquier's  Trial.  Deposition  of 
Jourdeuil. 
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spierre  affectionately  shook  his  hand.1  But  was  he  not  better 
informed  by  his  former  secretary,  Didier,  or  by  his  grocer, 
Lohier,  or  by  his  hairdresser,  Pigeot,  or  by  the  ex-executioner, 
Fillon,  since  these  hardly  ever  left  him,  and  since  one  of  them 
said  “  that  he  saw  him  every  day  ”  ?  2 

Their  comradeship  was  so  manifest,  and  their  influence  so 
extensive,  that  they  assisted  each  other  and  found  positions 
for  their  proteges.  When  Souberbielle,  one  of  the  jurymen 
who  served  at  the  trials  of  the  Queen,  Philippe  Egalite  and 
Danton,  was  appointed  Surgeon-in-Chief  at  the  Ecole 
de  Mars,  he  wrote  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  on  the  4th  of 
Messidor,  Year  II,  as  follows  : — 

“Citizen  and  Friend, 

“  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation  has  just  appointed  your  cousin  Citizen 
Fouquier  a  medical  scholar  of  the  hospital  of  the  Ecole  de  Mars. 
I  will  send  you  his  nomination  papers.  If  you  have  occasion  to 
see  Citizens  Lumiere  and  Ganney,  I  beg  you  to  inform  them  that 
the  citizens  whom  they  recommended  as  nurses  have  also  been 
appointed.”  3 

These  jurymen  no  longer  constrained  themselves.  They 
went  to  the  Court  as  they  would  have  gone  to  a  gathering 
among  friends,  where  each  was  entirely  at  his  ease  and 
knew  that  he  would  not  be  scrutinised.  As  soon  as  Chatelet 
was  handed  the  list  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  composed 
the  daily  batch,  he  scribbled  in  the  margin,  against  each 
of  their  names,  an  “  F  ” — which  stood  for  “  Foutu,”  4  or,  as 
we  should  say  in  English,  “  Doomed.”  He  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  sitting  drawing  caricatures  of  the  accused 
on  his  blotting  pad.6  Prieur  also  used  his  pencil  to  draw 
“obscene  and  stupid  little  pictures.”6  Another  amused 

1  Louis  Blanc’s  Histoire  de  la  Revolution. 

2  This  was  Didier.  He  signed  himself  “  Diditie  ”  (Jean  Baptiste,  born 
at  Coutant,  Marne),  and  was  a  locksmith  at  Choisy,  where  Robespierre 
went,  once  or  twice,  for  a  walk  (Statement  made  by  Duplay).  National 
Archives,  W,  501. 

3  National  Archives,  W,  501. 

4  Fouquier’s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Didier-Jourdeuil. 

0  The  same.  Deposition  of  the  usher  Tavernier. 

6  The  same.  Prieur’s  reply  to  Goureau’s  deposition.  He  added:  “When 
I  had  acquitted  anyone,  I  drew  his  portrait.” 
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himself  by  comparing  those  whom  they  were  judging  to 
liqueur  bottles,  according  to  their  shape.  “This  one  is 
Bordeaux  anisette  ;  that  one  parfait  de  Mine.  Amphoux .” 1 
They  questioned  the  accused  jeeringly,  and  Hew  into  a  temper 
when  they  replied.  “You  have  a  brother  who  is  an 
aristocrat,'1  said  Judge  Girard  to  one  of  them.  “I  have  no 
brother,”  the  man  replied.  “  Well,  then,”  retorted  Girard, 
in  a  rage,  “  if  it’s  neither  you  nor  your  brother,  it’s  at  least 
your  father !  ” 

In  retiring  to  their  room  to  deliberate,  they  showed  the 
utmost  unconcern.  Those  were  no  longer  the  days  when  they 
took  fright  over  pronouncing  a  verdict  of  death.  “  As  to  me, 
I  am  convinced  in  advance,”  Chretien  once  affirmed.2  The 
usher  Leclerc,  on  depositing  on  the  table  certain  documents 
in  defence  of  the  accused,  was  received  with  the  words  : 
“  Take  them  away,  we’ve  seen  them  !  ”  3  Many,  moreover, 
never  troubled  to  ascend  to  their  room ;  before  returning 
into  Court  to  deliver  a  verdict  of  death,  they  waited  and 
walked  about  in  the  corridor  until  the  accused  had  been  led 
back  to  the  Conciergerie.4  The  youth,  Sempronius  Gracchus — 
his  real  name  was  Vilate,  and  he  had  been  appointed  a  jury¬ 
man,  although  he  was  not  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age 5 — 
was  particularly  facetious.  This  elegant  and  effeminate 
voluptuary,  who  occupied  the  former  apartment  of  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  at  the  Tuileries,  prowled  about  the 
passages  of  the  Court  with  a  tooth-pick  in  his  mouth,  without 
deigning  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations.  One  day,  when 
the  sitting  was  protracted,  he  uttered  the  following  witticism  : 
“  The  accused  are  doubly  convicted.  Here  I  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  four  hours  without  my  dinner  !  They  have  conspired 
against  my  stomach  !  ”  He  was,  moreover,  “  a  man  of  feel¬ 
ing,”  and  declared  “  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  kill  a  fly.”  6 
Jokes  were  usually  well  received.  One  must  laugh.  At  the 
close  of  one  of  the  sittings,  four  jurymen  entered  Fouquier’s 

1  Fouquier’s  Trial.  Tavernier’s  deposition. 

2  The  same.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  485. 

The  same.  Deposition  of  the  usher  Leclerc. 

4  The  same.  Deposition  of  Noirot,  assistant  clerk. 

6  Vilate  (Joachim)  had  been  in  the  church  and  was  the  author  of  a  Traiti 
sur  r education. 

c  Beugnot’s  M&moircs.  Quoted  by  Wallon,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  117. 
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room,  the  doors  of  which  were  never  closed,  and  announced 
that  they  had  just  sent  off  a  large  “batch.”  Fouquier 
inquired  of  what  the  condemned  were  guilty.  The  question 
greatly  diverted  them.  “  Ma  foi !  ”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
men,  “  we’ve  not  the  slightest  idea.  But  if  you’re  curious  to 
know,  you  can  run  after  them.  The  tumbrils  are  taking 
them  away.”  1 

After  the  sittings  they  assembled  in  the  refreshment-room, 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  building.  The  restaurant 
keeper  was  named  Morisan,  and  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Fouquier  lunched  there  daily,  at  about  half¬ 
past  one,  alone,  and  at  a  small  table  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room.2  Rarely  did  he  eat  in  company  with  the  judges  and 
the  jurymen.  These  breakfasted  at  the  buvette  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  returned  there  to  dine  about  four  o’clock.  The 
majority  of  them  were  sober,  but  Dumas,  Coffinhal  and 
Girard  were  sometimes  drunk  in  the  morning.3  The  others, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  drank  a  decanter  of  wine  at 
luncheon  and  a  bottle  of  wine  at  dinner.  Prieur  took 
nothing  but  water;  Vilate  was  served  with  milk,  and  Trin- 
chard  with  coffee  or  chocolate.4  Sometimes,  when  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  work,  the  accused,  escorted  by  gendarmes, 
took  their  meals  at  tables  adjoining  those  at  which  the 
magistrates  were  eating,  the  amount  expended  being  charged 
to  the  court.5 

Fouquier  did  not  get  intoxicated.6  But  he  often  went  to 

1  Fouquier’ s  Trial.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Yol.  XXXV.,  p.  105. 

3  The  same.  Deposition  of  Morisan. 

3  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  pp.  420  and  468. 

4  Fouquier’ s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Morisan.  Tradition  affirms  that  the 
tables  of  the  refreshment-room— or  are  they  those  of  the  clerk’s  office  ?— 
are  now  at  the  National  Archives.  They  are  the  solid  round  tables  of 
blackened  wood,  which  are  in  the  two  window-recesses  in  the  readi'nv- 
room.  Another  small  square  table,  preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  museum,  certainly  came  from  the  tribunal  refreshment-room.  Has 
it  been  preserved  because  it  was  the  table  used  by  Fouquier-Tinville  ? 
It  is  quite  different  from  the  others  and  is  only  large  enough  for  one  diner. 

.  Doubtless  only  in  the  case  of  accused  who  were  brought  from  other 
prisons  than  the  Conciergerie.  Fouquier’ s  Trial.  Deposition  of  the  eirl 
Morisan. 

6  Witnesses  declared  that  they  had  seen  him  drunk  ‘  ‘  at  seven  o’clock 
m  the  morning.”  Fouquier  protested.  “I  have  never  been  drunk”  he 
said ;  and  Morisan  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  him  intoxicated 
Fouquier’s  Trial. 
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the  refreshment-room.  He  was  never  there,  however,  for 
very  long ;  for  he  was  continually  in  movement.  He  was  up 
at  an  early  hour,  walking  about  his  domain.  From  the  top 
of  the  Tour  Bonbec,  against  which  he  lived,  he  descended  to 
the  Tournelle,  hurried  to  his  offices  before  the  employees  had 
arrived,  opened  the  cartons,  prepared  the  work  for  the 
day,  passed  into  his  private  office,  rated  the  ushers,1  and 
stimulated  the  activity  of  the  gendarmes.  As  soon  as 
he  was  in  movement  the  tribunal  grew  animated ;  everyone 
hastened  to  his  formidable  task.  In  the  clerks’  office,  where 
the  employees  often  passed  the  night,2  as  many  copies  of  the 
indictments  had  to  be  made  as  there  were  judges  and  jury¬ 
men.  A  painter  named  Lecrivain  had  succeeded  Paris- 
Fabricius  as  chief  clerk.3  He  had  a  multitude  of  assistants 
and  copying-clerks  under  his  orders,  including  Wolf,  Ducret, 
Tavernier,  Ardouin,  Goujon,  Derbez,  Filleul,  Durand,  Legris, 
Herve,  Contat,  Hurot,  Pesme,  Jean  Fabre  and  Noirot. 
Ducret  was  the  wag  of  the  band.  He  delighted  in  “  playing 
tricks”  and  in  imitating  Dumas  himself.4  Legris  was  a 
nephew  of  Vice-President  Naulin,  who  had  procured  him 
his  post  at  the  tribunal.5  He  was  a  rather  quiet  man,  a 
worker,  and  moderate  in  his  opinions  ;  married,  moreover, 
and  very  steady. 

One  morning,  about  eight  o’clock,  on  Wolf  arriving  at  the 
court,  he  met  Judge  Foucault,  overflowing  with  joy.  “  Have 
you  heard  the  news  ?  ”  asked  Foucault.  “  No  ;  what  is  it  ?  ” 
— “  Legris  has  just  been  arrested,  and  he’ll  have  his  throat 
cut  to-day.”  Wolf  rushed  to  the  office  and  found  that  the 
news  was  true.  Legris,  who  had  left  the  tribunal  at  ten 
o’clock  the  night  before,  had  been  arrested  at  his  home ;  at 
midnight  he  was  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  his  comrades  were 

1  “  Fouquier  often  flew  into  a  rage  in  the  ushers’  office.”  Fouquier’s 
Trial.  Deposition  of  Simonet. 

2  “  We  often  spent  the  night  working,”  Fouquier’ s  Trial.  Deposition 
of  Wolf. 

3  Lticrivain,  of  the  Cit6  Section,  was  appointed  on  the  22nd  of  Germinal, 
Year  II.  National  Archives,  AFTI 22,  171. 

^  Buchez  and  Roux,  Yol.  XXXIV.,  pp.  485-486,  and  Vol.  XXXV., 

p.  6. 

5  Charles  Adrien  Legris  took  the  oath  as  assistant  clerk  on  the  18th 
of  Ventose,  Year  II.  National  Archives,  U,  1021. 
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busily  engaged  on  the  work  of  copying  his  indictment. 
Fouquier,  who  had  taken  no  great  trouble  with  this  document, 
contented  himself  with  adding  a  few  lines  in  the  margin  con¬ 
cerning  the  other  accused  who  were  “  to  ascend  11  that  day. 
Legris  was  charged  with  “  having  wormed  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  a  tribunal  which  punished  conspirators,  with¬ 
out  distinction,”  and  with  having  “  in  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May,  1792” — that  is,  under  the  old  regime — 
“lavished  the  titles  of  duke  and  duchess  on  infamous 
conspirators  .  .  .  ,”  etc.  These  were  mere  pretexts.  But 
Fouquier  contrived  in  this  manner  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
his  employees,  and  Naulin,  who,  as  we  know,  was  in  prison, 
could  no  longer  come  forward  in  his  proteges  defence.  Legris 
was  placed  in  possession  of  his  indictment  at  nine  o’clock  ; 
at  ten  he  appeared  on  the  gradines ;  at  two  o’clock  he  was 
condemned  ;  and  at  four  o’clock  he  was  dead.  The  jurymen 
were  delighted  with  this.  Prieur,  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
walked  through  the  clerks’  offices,  where  the  terrified  employees 
were  assiduously  bending  over  their  work.  “  Well,”  he  said, 
“things  are  progressing!  The  greffe  is  at  last  attacked. 
The  first  link  in  the  chain  has  been  undone.  Things  will 
go  now.  .  .  ,”1  And  Fouquier,  striding  about  the  room, 
thumped  on  the  tables  and  shouted  to  Hurot,  by  wav  of 
reprimand:  “I’ve  already  guillotined  one  of  you;  and  that 
will  be  the  fate  of  all  of  you  if  the  work  does  not  o-0 
better.”2 

When  he  had  in  this  way  cheered  up  his  collaborators,  the 
Public  Prosecutor  cast  an  eye  over  his  sittings.  The  two 
sections  of  the  tribunal  were  now  working  daily.  He  took 
his  place  there  only  irregularly,  leaving  the  work  to  his 
substitutes  Grebeauval  and  Liendon.  But  he  superintended 
them,  and,  after  putting  in  his  word,  returned  to  his  office  to 
write  letters.  He  sent  out  more  than  eighty  a  day.3  He 
then  went  to  see  his  secretary  Lehevre,  who  was  assisted  by 

1  Fouquier’ a  Trial.  Deposition  of  Tavernier,  assistant-clerk. 

r.L  Tr\\  Same'  DePosition  of  Hurot.  And  National  Archives,  W 
500,  501.  ’ 

3  The  same.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p  310 
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two  chief  clerks,  Chateau  and  Boutron,1  and  a  copying- clerk 
named  Grillier.2 

The  day’s  correspondence  having  been  got  in  hand, 
Fouquier  descended  to  his  offices,3  where  ten  copying-clerks, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  Poinquarre,  were  drawing 
up  the  warrants  for  the  next  day,  and  leaving  blanks  for  the 
names  of  the  still  unchosen  accused.  He  then  went  to  pay  a 
call  on  the  ushers,  whose  clerks  prepared  the  official  reports 
of  executions — printed  forms  arranged  in  heaps  on  their 
desks.  There  were  nine  of  them :  Simon,  Charles  N. 
Tavernier,  Tirard,  Boucher,  J.  B.  Auvray,  Eustache  Nappier, 
Degaignie,  Tripier,  and  Simonet ;  and  their  duties  were 
to  attend  in  court,  call  the  accused,  and  distribute  the 
indictments  in  the  prison.  It  was  usually  Degaignie  who 
carried  out  the  last-named  work,  which  he  called  “le  journal 
du  soir  ” — •“  the  evening  news.”  The  ushers  also  accompanied 
the  condemned  to  the  scaffold  and  on  their  return  read 
through  the  official  reports  of  the  executions.  As  to  orders 
to  the  executioner  for  tumbrils,  assistants,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  executions, — this  was  work  which  Fouquier 
would  not  leave  to  anybody. 

From  the  hour  of  noon  Sanson  could  be  seen  strolling 
about  the  passages,  waiting  for  his  daily  instructions.  The 
Public  Prosecutor  knew  that  this  man  was  indispensable,  so 
he  paid  him  great  attention.  He  also  knew  that  Sanson  had 
so  much  work  that  he  was  ruining  himself ;  and  that  he 
threatened  to  abandon  a  post  which  was  both  arduous  and 
ill-paid.4  For  the  executioner  in  Paris  had  no  right,  as  in 

1  These  two  assistants  had  been  left  to  Fouquier’s  choice.  They  each 
had  a  salary  of  3,000  livres.  Lelievre  had  4,000  livres.  National  Archives, 
AF11  w,  170  and  171. 

2  Or  Gillier.  AF1122,  171.  The  copying-clerk  had  a  salary  of  2,400 
livres. 

3  On  the  “entresol,”  below  the  Council  Chamber  and  the  “Greffe.” 
These  offices  were  called  the  “  Bas  Parquet”  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  the  same  department  which  were  situated  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  same  building. 

4  “  .  .  .  If  this  work  can  be  done  cheaper,  let  another  be  entrusted  with 
it,  seeing  that  he  is  unable  to  stand  it  any  longer,  and  that  he  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  abandon  everything  ...  if  he  does  not  obtain  justice.” 
National  Archives,  BB2,  208. 
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the  provinces,  to  the  effects  of  the  executed.  In  the  early 
days  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  underclothes,  handkerchiefs, 
boots  and  shoes,  which  he  handed  over  to  his  assistants ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  source  of  revenue, 
the  Republic  now  confiscated  everything.  It  thus  arose  that 
the  executioner’s  assistants,  the  two  Demorets,  Le  Gros,  and 
Vasseur,  adcRessed  themselves  to  Fouquier-Tinville  and 
pointed  out  that  “  their  clothes,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
were  very  soon  destroyed,  owing  to  the  kind  of  work  they 
had  to  perform.”  The  Public  Prosecutor  then  solicited  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation  on  behalf  of  the  guillotine, 
“  which,”  he  wrote,  with  a  somewhat  inexplicable  disgust,  and 
which  verged  on  ingratitude,  “  is  worthy,  however  disagree¬ 
able  it  may  be,  of  not  being  neglected,  on  account  of  its 
utility.  1  Ihe  Committee  answered  his  request  bv  generously 
granting  the  executioner  20,000  livres  in  payment  of 


2  “Paris,  this  9th  of  FlorM  of  the  2nd  year  of  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible. 

“To  the  Citizen  Deputies  composing  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation 

“  The  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

“  Citizens, 

“Justice  and  numerous  demands  oblige  me  to  converse  with  you 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  subject  of  the  Executioner  of  criminal  judgments. 
A  decree  accorded  him  an  annual  sum  as  Executioner  of  the  judgments  of 
the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  Department  of  Paris.  But  at  the  time  this 
decree  was  passed  the  present  daily  circumstances  were  not  foreseen  nor 
could  be  foreseen.  He  carries  out  all  the  multitudinous  judgments  which 
are  rendered  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  in  this  way  he  is  the 
veritable  executioner  of  judgments  which  essentially  interest  the  whole  of 
the  Republic. 

“According  to  the  accounts  supplied  by  the  claimant,  it  is  he  who 
has  to  supply  all  the  things  necessary  for  the  executions,  such  as 

indemnity  h°1SeS’  ’  and  for  more  than  a  J'ear  he  has  received  no 

, ,  ^  pointed  out  to  you,  Citizens,  that,  according  to  his  report 

the  individuals  whom  he  employs  cost  him  very  dear.  This  matter’ 
however  disagreeable  it  may  be,  is  worthy  of  not  being  neglected,  on 
account  of  its  utility.  °  * 

“Consequently  I  call  your  attention,  Citizens,  to  the  provisional 
indemnity,  and  in  the  lorm  of  an  instalment,  which  the  Executioner 
demands.  Perhaps,  as  regards  the  expenses  which  this  sort  of  work  entails 
a  provisional  indemnity  of  15,000  to  20,000  livres  may  be  granted  him  I 
confine  myself  to  placing  before  you  the  demands  which  are  made  to  me 
daily,  and  which  you  will  not  fail  to  take  into  your  wise  consideration. 

“  Salutation  and  fraternity. 

National  Archives,  AF1122,  171,  p.  24.  ^  ^'HT<iUIER- 
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“  supplies 11  since  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.1 

On  completing  his  round,  Fouquier  ascended  to  the 
refreshment-room.  The  sittings  were  over ;  the  jurymen 
were  reappearing,  and  the  Public  Prosecutor  began  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  day’s  results.  If  the  “  batch  ”  was  not  a 
satisfactory  one,  he  stormed.  “You  are  not  on  your  good 
behaviour !  ”  he  would  shout.  “  I  must  have  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  week  !  ” 1  One  day, 
when  six  or  seven  accused,  out  of  fifteen  who  had  been  tried 
in  the  Salle  Saint  Louis,  were  acquitted,  he  uttered  an  oath 
and  shouted  :  “  Who  are  those  bougres  of  jurymen  ?  Give 
me  a  list  of  their  names.”  2  And  he  repeated  :  “  Give  me 
the  names  of  those  bougres.  One  can  no  longer  count  on 
such  men.  Here  were  some  safe  cases  and  we  have  lost 
them  !  ” 3  On  other  occasions,  when  the  sittings  were 
“  good,”  he  was  as  sweet  as  honey.  “  The  last  decade  did 
not  show  a  bad  result,”  he  used  to  say.  “  During  this  one 
we  must  have  four  hundred — four  hundred  and  fifty.  Come 
now,  my  bougres,  you  must  make  things  hum.” 4  “  Next 

week  I’ll  take  off  the  breeches  of  three  to  four  hundred.”  5 

And,  without  wasting  time  over  work  already  accomplished, 
he  would  begin  to  talk  of  that  of  the  next  day,  annotating 

1  “  Revolutionary  Tribunal  established  in  Paris,  at  the  Palais,  by  the 
Law  of  March  10th,  1793,  in  the  2nd  Year  of  the  Republic. 

“Public  Prosecutor, 

“  I  recognise  having  received  from  Citizen  Fouquier,  the  public 
prosecutor  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  a  decree  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation  declaring  that  I  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  livres  as  an  indemnity  for  supplies  which  I  have  made  during  the 
last  thirteen  months  when  carrying  out  the  judgments  of  the  said 
tribunal.  The  said  decree  is  dated  the  tenth  day  of  Flor6al.  Paris, 
this  thirteenth  of  Flor6al,  of  the  second  year  of  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible. 

“  Sanson,” 

“  Executioner  of  criminal  judgments  in  Paris.” 

National  Archives ,  U,  1021. 

2  Fouquier’ s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Boucher,  usher. 

3  The  same. 

4  The  same.  Deposition  of  Paris-Fabricius. 

6  The  same.  Deposition  of  J.  B.  Tavernier,  assistant  clerk. 

8  Les  crimes  de  plusieurs  de  nos  Ugislateurs  et  de  leurs  agents.  Histoire 
des  Prisons,  Vol.  I.,  p.  264. 
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his  lists  and  pricking  off  the  names,  with  such  remarks  as  : 
“  That  will  make  one  head  less.” 1  He  spoke  of  killing  as 
though  it  were  an  insignificant  formality  which  it  was 
indispensable  he  should  fulfil.  An  usher,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  bring  the  Duchesse  de  Biron  to  the  tribunal, 
returned  from  the  prison  to  say  that  there  were  two  accused 
of  that  name.  “  Good,”  Fouquier  quietly  replied,  “  they 
shall  both  ascend.” 2  And  the  next  day,  in  fact,  both  were 
executed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon  the  commotion  in  the 
rooms  and  dependencies  of  the  tribunal  became  intense. 
The  public  admitted  to  the  sittings  3  was  always  numerous  at 
the  time  judgments  were  being  delivered.  The  people  were 
allowed  access  to  the  Galerie  des  Peintres,4  and  freely  walked 
about  in  the  dependencies  of  the  Tournelle,  or  at  least  as  far  as 
the  gendarmes’  guard-house,  which  was  situated  in  the  circular 
room  of  the  Tour  Bonbec,  the  former  refreshment-room  of  the 
Parliament,5  at  the  bottom  of  the  few  steps  which  ascended 
to  the  corridor  of  the  old  building.  All  the  premises 
opening  on  to  the  Galerie  des  Peintres,  the  rooms  looking 
on  to  the  corridor  which  formed  a  continuation  of  it,  as  w'ell 
as  the  upper  floor  of  the  old  building  and  the  Tour  Bonbec,6 
were  occupied  by  the  various  departments  of  the  tribunal, 
the  judges’  rooms,  the  secretaries’  offices,  those  for  the  ushers, 
witnesses,  and  copying-clerks,  and  finally,  the  rooms  where 
articles  seized  on  pi'isoners  were  deposited.^  Further  away, 


Fouquier  s  Trial.  Deposition  of  P.  Retz,  merchant. 

The  same.  Deposition  of  Boucher,  usher. 

“  Almanack  national  for  the  Year  II. 

4  ^  his  gallery  (now  the  Galerie  Saint  Louis)  was  called  the  Corridor  des 
Prisonniers.  National  Archives,  F13,  1280.  In  order  to  avoid  confusing  it 
with  the  Galerie  des  Prisonniers,  I  shall  continue  to  call  it  by  its  ancient 
name,  the  Galerie  des  Peintres. 

Affixing  of  seals  on  the  Parliamentary  premises.  “In  a  room  called 
the  Buvette,  intended  to  receive  a  corps  de  garde,  seals  were  affixed 

Ti  Unr0r  COrnmumcating  with  the  Petite  Tournelle.”  National  Archives, 
U,  1005.  * 

6  “Near  this  room  (the  Salle  de  Saint  Louis)  are  various  private  offices 
lor  the  judges,  and  in  the  Corridor  des  Prisonniers  (the  Galerie  des 
Peintres)  several  have  been  suppressed,  with  a  view  to  safety.  But  other 
new  ones  have  been  constructed  on  the  floor  above  and  in  the  Tower  ” 
National  Archives,  F13,  1280. 

p!  The  24th  of  Flor6al,  Year  II.  Three  bars  to  window's  of  the  former 
Chambre  de  la  Conuilablie,  which  has  been  made  into  the  deposit-room  of 
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surrounding  the  Grand1  Chambre,  were  the  numerous 
offices  i  of  the  greffe  and  the  parquet,  of  the  president  and 
vice-presidents,  of  the  public  prosecutor  and  his  substitutes, 
of  the  attaches  and  copying-clerks,  of  the  secretaries, 
ushers  and  guardians,  and  of  all  those  employees  who 
come  under  the  heading  of  “  officers 11  of  the  tribunal. 
The  members  of  this  numerous  staff  were  ceaselessly  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  corridor,  the  sole  means  of 
communication  in  this  immense  building,  which  could  be 
entered  only  by  way  of  the  Galerie  des  Peintres,  since  there 
was  no  other  exit  on  to  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  than  the 
door  reserved  for  the  public  of  the  Grand1  Chambre.  To 
this  feverish  commotion  was  added  that  of  the  gendarmes  of 
the  two  special  companies  attached  to  the  tribunal,1  and 
whose  blue  coats,  yellow-shoulder  belts  and  tufted  bicornes 
were  continually  to  be  seen  in  the  passages  among  the  black 
cloaks  and  hats  of  the  judges.  They  conducted  the  accused 
from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  court.  As  they  passed  on  their 
way  some  of  the  prisoners  showed  great  animation ;  their 

the  revolutionary  tribunal,  have  been  suppressed.”  National  Archives,  F13, 
1280.  This  was  the  place  in  the  Galerie  Saint  Louis  where  the  Criminal 
Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  is  now  situated. 

1  Names  and  addresses  of  the  officers  of  the  two  companies  of  national 
gendarmery  on  duty  at  the  Courts  and  charged  to  keep  guard  over  the 
Prisons  of  Paris,  1st  division. 

Citizen  Botot-Dumesnil,  lieutenant-colonel  in  command,  14  Rue  de  la 
Calandre. 

First  Company.  Citizens. 

Adnet,  captain,  20,  Rue  de  la  Harpe. 

Lebrasse,  lieutenant,  27,  Rue  Saint  Jacques. 

Leclerc,  lieutenant,  Rue  de  Bucy,  Maison  des  anciens  mousquetaires. 

Caillet,  lieutenant,  Rue  des  Noyers. 

Bernard,  lieutenant,  Quai  des  Ormes. 

Second  Company.  Citizens. 

Sanson,  captain,  37,  Rue  Saint  Jacques  la  Boucherie. 

Boutelou,  lieutenant,  Rue  Saint  Hyacinthe,  opposite  the  jeu  de 
paume. 

Charton,  lieutenant,  Cloitre  des  Bernardins. 

De  Busne,  lieutenant,  Cul  de  sac  de  la  fosse  aux  Chiens,  Rue  des 
Bourdonnais. 

Fribourg,  lieutenant,  Rue  de  la  Vieille  Draperie. 

Degesne,  lieutenant,  66,  Rue  Beaubourg. 

Jeannin,  quarter-master,  entrusted  with  details  of  the  service,  Rue 
Montd6tour,  near  the  Cloitre  Saint  Jacques  la  Boucherie. 

Ursanne  (Thomas),  33,  Place  de  la  Maison  Commune. 

Almanach  national,  Year  II,  p.  217. 
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cheeks  were  flushed  and  their  eyes  ablaze  ;  they  spoke  in  a 
loud  voice  and  affected  a  swagger.  Others  were  already  half¬ 
dead  ;  with  bent  foreheads,  pale  cheeks,  and  a  fixed  look  of 
terror.  Aged  women,  supported  by  two  soldiers,  walked 
along  with  clasped  hands,  deep  in  prayer.  Young  girls  in 
tears,  placid  nuns,  still  haughty  noblemen,  and  white-haired 
magistrates  followed  one  after  the  other.  People  made  way 
on  either  side  for  this  “  long  procession,  ” 1  which  the 
frequenters  of  the  Palais  received  with  jests  and  invectives.2 
This  was  a  sight  of  which  they  never  wearied,  and  which, 
perhaps,  they  found  still  more  attractive  when  these  unfortunate 
men  and  women  again  passed  that  way,  this  time  condemned, 
stupefied,  understanding  nothing,  and  allowing  themselves  to 
be  led  away  by  the  gendarmes,3  without  a  protest,  without  a 
complaint.  Hardly  could  you  hear  a  groan  or  a  sob  as  the 
lamentable  group  disappeared  down  the  dark  spiral  stone 
staircase  of  the  Tour  Bonbec,  redescending  to  the  Conciergerie, 
where  the  executioners  awaited  them.  Already  the  passage 
had  resumed  its  customary  animation.  The  jurymen  were 
laughing  in  the  refreshment-room  ;  the  judges  were  returning 
to  their  rooms  to  question  “those  of  the  morrow.”4  They 
walked  quickly,  with  a  careworn  look,  and  often  with  tears 
in  their  eyes — tears  which  they  strove  to  keep  back,  but 
which,  sometimes,  were  detected.5 

The  accused,  whom  the  gendarmes  led  individually  from  the 
Conciergerie  to  undergo  their  examination,  were  much  debilit¬ 
ated  by  the  prison  diet.  Their  beards  were  long  and  filthy ; 
their  clothes  covered  with  pieces  of  the  chopped  straw  of 
which  their  beds  were  made.6  This  appearance  before  the 

I  Histoire  des  prisons,  Vol. ,  I. ,  p.  234  ;  and  Riouffe’s  MS  moires  d'un  ddtenu. 

See  Mme.  Vitasse’s  narrative. 

-1  “  All  these  young  soldiers,  so  strong  and  vigorous,  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  gendarmes  .  .  .  seemed  to  be  under  a  spell — their  judgment — 
which  rendered  them  immobile.” — Riovffe. 

4  Even  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  of  the  22nd  of  Prairial,  a  judge 
was  delegated  to  examine  the  accused.  See  Wallon,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  199. 
Moieover,  Article  XII.  of  the  Law  authorised  this  secret  examination  when, 
under  special  circumstances,  it  was  considered  to  be  necessary  in  arriving 
at  the  truth.  But  its  only  object,  as  shown  by  Article  XIII.,  was  to 
discover  the  names  of  accomplices. 

5  Several  witnesses  saw  Judges  Harni,  Maire,  Scellier,  and  Naulin 
lea,ve  the  sittings  in  tears.  Fouquier’s  Trial. 

0  Riouiie’s  Memoir  es  d’un  ddteuu. 
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judge  was  a  godsend,  as  it  saved  the  prisoner  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  horribly  overcrowded  jail.  The  large  courtyard 
enclosed  by  all  the  tribunal  buildings  and  immediately  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  fine  disposition  of  the  Gothic  cloister  of  Saint 
Louis  resembled,  when  seen  from  above,  a  wild  beasts1  den. 
On  the  first  floor,  where  the  corridor  and  the  Galerie  de 
Peintres  meet,  there  is  a  little  window  from  which  one  can 
easily  look  down  into  that  pit  of  the  doomed.  It  was  through 
this  window  that  the  ushers  called  out  the  names  of  the 
accused  who  were  to  undergo  their  preliminary  examination.1 
It  was  through  that  opening,  too,  that  Fouquier,  who 
never  ran  the  risk  of  descending  to  the  Conciergerie,  looked 
down  upon  his  domain  and  spied  upon  his  prisoners.2 
They  were  indeed  his  and  only  his  ;  for  he  had  succeeded  in 
excluding  from  the  Conciergerie  all  common  law  prisoners, 
in  order  to  keep  there  only  those  who  were  amenable 
to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.3  These,  in  fact,  were  so 
numerous  that  space  was  lacking.  Revolutionary  committees 
and  representatives  on  missions  sent  Fouquier  fresh  prisoners 
from  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  The  overcrowding  was  so 
great  that  at  last  they  did  not  know  where  to  put  them.  All 


1  “For  the  window,  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  (that  is,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  few  steps  which  descended  from  the  corridor  to  the  Galerie 
des  Peintres,  before  the  turning  of  the  Tour  Bonbec),  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  used  to  call  the  prisoners.”  Account  sent  in  by  Cordonnier, 
locksmith,  in  the  year  1793.  National  Archives,  F16,  580. 

2  “  He  next  went  to  look,  furtively,  through  a  little  window,  on 
the  prisoners  who  were  walking  about  in  the  prison  courtyards.” 
Proussinale’s  Histoire  secrete  du  tribunal  revolutionnaire,  Vol.  II., 
p.  173. 


3  Until  the  beginning  of  1  /  94,  political  prisoners  who  were  awaiting  their 
appearance  before  the  criminal  tribunal  were  imprisoned  pell-mell  with 
thieves  and  murderers.  We  know  the  sort  of  company  in  which  Riouff'e  found 
himself  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  prison.  “  A  few  months  afterwards,” 
he  adds,  “Fouquier  exiled  all  thieves  from  their  old  home  the  Conciergerie, 
and  would  suffer  there  only  probity,  talent,  and  intelligence.  My  cell  was 
suppressed  as  being  too  unhealthy.”  This  expulsion  of  common  law 
prisoners  must  have  begun  in  Ventose,  Year  II.,  for  on  the  8th  of  that 
month  we  find  a  decree  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  which  runs 
as  follows  :  “It  is  urgent  to  transfer  the  prisoners  of  the  Conciergerie  to 
another  building,  in  order  to  make  repairs  which  are  necessary  for  the 
salubrity  of  that  prison  and  to  change  the  mattresses.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  charged  to  order  immediately  that  four  vehicles  go  to  Marly  to  get 
all  the  mattresses  which  were  formerly  in  the  chateau  there,  and  to  transport 
them  to  Paris  for  use  in  the  new  building  .  .  .  ,  &c.”  National  Archives, 
AF,  1[22,  170-55. 
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the  cells,  the  names  of  which  smack  of  slang,  are  crowded  to 
overflowing :  the  “  Paillerie,”  “  Belair,”  the  “  Grand 

Cesar,” 1  the  “Gaillote,  ”  the  “  Paradis,”  the  “  Chambre  du 
Noviciat,”  the  “  Morgue,”  the  “  Chambre  de  Mouchards,”  and 
the  “  Petite  Anglaise  ”...  One  of  the  most  dreaded  was  the 
“  Bonbec,”  2  whose  only  source  of  ventilation  was  “  the  bottom 
of  a  gallery,”  and  where  the  prisoners  slept  “  in  coffin-shaped 
beds  with  their  feet  all  pointing  to  the  same  common  centre.”  3 

These  cellar-like  cells  contained  a  strange  population,  part 
of  which  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  for  several  months 
past,  whilst  the  other  portion  was  renewed  almost  daily. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  noblemen,  ecclesiastics  and 
soldiers.  Parisians,  who  were  also  numerous,  met  each  other 
again  and  fraternised.  But  there  were  likewise  provincials 
and  even  villagers,  who,  harassed  by  their  long  journey,  had 
the  air  of  those  who  are  shipwrecked.  A  group  of  Mont  Blanc 
peasants  arrived  after  a  twenty-two  days’  march,  but  did  not 
stop  there  long  ;  for  Fouquier  claimed  them  for  the  guillotine. 
Twenty  poor  women  from  Poitou  were  stretched  by  the  side 
of  their  meagre  luggage,  asleep.  “  Their  expression,”  says  a 
prisoner  who  saw  them,  “  showed  that  they  had  no  idea  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  them,  and  resembled  that  of  oxen 
penned  in  a  market.” 4  When  called  to  undergo  the  torture, 
one  of  them  was  separated  from  a  child  she  was  suckling  and 
filled  the  prison  with  terrifying  shrieks. 

So  great  was  the  disorder  that  witnesses  who  had  been 
brought  from  the  provinces  by  the  gendarmery,  in  company 
with  the  accused  against  whom  they  were  to  give  evidence, 
were  imprisoned  with  them ;  and  long  after  the  accused  had 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  these  witnesses,  whose  testimony 
the  court  had  neglected  to  take,  were  still  under  lock  and  key 
and  demanding  their  liberation.6 

A  sight  that  was  not  to  be  missed  was  the  passage  of  the 
condemned  when,  descending  from  the  tribunal,  they  crossed 
the  men’s  courtyard  towards  the  greffe,  where  the  executioners 

1  Probably  the  ground-floor  of  the  Tour  C6sar. 

,J  The  ground-floor  of  the  Tour  Bonbec. 

3  National  Archives,  F13,  1280. 

4  Mimoires  d’un  ditenn. 

8  Wallon,  Vol.  III.,  p.  396. 
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awaited  them.  The  jurymen,  who  assembled  at  the  windows 
of  the  refreshment-room  to  see,  lost  not  an  incident.1  As 
soon  as  the  gendarmes  appeared  at  the  gates  which  closed  the 
Bonbec  staircase,2  the  prisoners  grouped  themselves  “  with 
unparalleled  avidity,”  3  anxious  to  know  the  number  of  those 
who  were  going  to  die.  Behold  them  !  Some  have  a  solemn 
look  and  walk  with  downcast  eyes ;  others  endeavouring  to 
laugh,  pass  their  hands,  with  an  expressive  and  rapid  gesture, 
across  their  throats.4  Those  who  are  left  form  a  double 
escort  for  those  who  are  leaving.  Hands  are  shaken ;  there 
are  embracements  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  gendarmes,  who  hurry 
on  the  condemned,  these  empty  their  pockets  into  the  hands 
of  the  prisoners  and  call  upon  them  to  do  them  a  final 
service.  There  is  a  debt  to  be  paid,  or  a  letter  to  be  got  to  its 
destination,  or  a  farewell  to  be  delivered  to  beloved  ones. 
Names  and  addresses  are  indicated  at  hazard  ;  a  three-day-old 
friend  or  even  an  unknown  one  is  entrusted  with  a  secret  ; 
and,  finally,  there  are  exhortations  not  to  give  way,  cries  of 
“  Adieu  !  Courage  !  ” 

One  day  the  embraces  were  interrupted  by  shouts  uttered 
by  a  man  who  was  stationed  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
greffe.  It  was  Fouquier.  The  scene  threw  him  into  a 
towering  passion.  Stamping  his  feet,  he  pointed  to  a 
prisoner  who  had  shaken  the  hand  of  one  of  the  condemned, 
Nicolai,  the  son  of  a  former  president  of  a  parliamentary 
court.  Especially  against  these  two  did  he  show  rancour. 
“  There,  there  !  that  man  in  black !  ”  he  shouted  to  the 
jailers.  “  Lock  him  up  !  ”  The  prisoner  was  placed  in  the 
Tour  Bonbec.  Fouquier  took  down  his  name — that  of 
Louvatiere  ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  guillotined.5 

1  Fouquier’ s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Paris. 

2  “  Supplied  eight  bars,  weighing  83  pounds,  for  the  staircase  of  the 
tower  which  descends  to  the  Conciergerie.”  Cordonnier’s  Account. 
National  Archives,  F,  580.  Gate  for  the  Bonbec  staircase.  National 
Archives,  F,  1528. 

3  Mtmoires  d’un  detenu. 

4  This  was  the  “demonstrative  sign”  which  Mme.  Roland  made  to 
inform  her  companions  that  she  was  condemned.  Riouffe. 

6  Fouquier’s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Cornil,  turnkey  at  the  Conciergerie. 
Nicolai  junior,  an  ex-nobleman,  was  guillotined  on  the  21st  of  Messidor, 
Year  II.  Louvatiere,  ex-liquidator  of  the  Ferme  G6n6rale,  was  executed 
on  the  22nd  of  Messidor.  Wallon’s  Tables. 
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Little  by  little,  after  this  daily  tragedy,  the  men’s  court¬ 
yard  resumed  its  usually  calm  aspect.  On  the  long  days  of 
summer  the  prisoners  walked  about  there  until  eight  o’clock. 
Everyone  lived  as  he  liked.  From  the  clerk’s  office,  where 
the  employees  were  preparing  the  indictments  for  the  next 
day,  came  the  hum  of  those  men  and  women  who  were 
doomed  to  imminent  death.  Some  united  in  prayer ; 1 
others  sang.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  singing  at  the 
Conciergerie.  Newcomers  were  “  astounded  to  find  them¬ 
selves  at  such  a  fete.”  2  So  much  unconcern,  so  much  resigna¬ 
tion,  so  much  gaiety,  even,  disconcerted  those  wffio  had  just 
arrived  from  the  provinces ;  and  this  laughter  in  the  presence 
of  death  seemed  to  them,  perhaps,  more  dreadful  than  tears. 

When  evening  came  the  voices  of  Fouquier’s  ushers  could 
be  heard  shouting  “  le  journal  du  soir.”  It  was  the  hour  for 
the  distribution  of  the  indictments  to  those  who  were  “  to 
ascend”  on  the  morrow.  The  songs  ceased,  for  each  one 
listened  to  hear  if  his  name  were  called  out.  As  soon  as 
a  prisoner  heard  his  name,  he  went  to  the  gate  of  the  Bonbec 
staircase,  behind  which  the  criers  were  standing.  They  did 
not  enter  the  courtyard,  but  handed  the  printed  sheets 
through  the  bars,3  generally  with  a  facetious  remark,  such  as 
Heie  you  are,  here  s  your  way  bill,” — or  “  Here’s  your  death 
cextificate.  All  the  subordinates  in  the  prison  had  adopted 
the  master’s  tone.  This  was  also  a  scene  that  was  well  worth 
seeing.  Without  saying  a  word,  Fouquier  looked  down  upon 
it  from  the  refreshment-room,  to  which  he  ascended  every 
evening.  He  saw  the  unfortunate  men  eagerly  read  through 
the  sheets  to  discover  with  what  crime  they  were  accused. 
Many  showed  reassurance;  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
charge  was  so  vague,  so  ridiculous!  Where  was  the  jury 


1  '!wu  SeCn,  farmers  say  their  morning  and  evening  pravers 
recommend  themselves  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  make  the  sfgn  of  the 
cross  when  it  thundered  .  .  .  O  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  !  my  divine  master^ 
You  would  not  have  guillotined  them  ;  you  would  have  taught  them  the 

rtKlvTu.;  So  r  ™"‘,havo  b0“8“d 

2  Histoire  des  Prisons,  Vol.  II.,  p.  25. 

1  lie  turnkeys  collected  the  indictments  which  had  not  been  claimed  at 

Suts  tassr  es?-  ro°"' io 
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that  would  dare  to  condemn  on  such  grounds  P  “  It  is 
without  rhyme  or  reason  ! 11  exclaimed  the  aged  Malesherbes 
on  receiving  his  indictment.  Some  of  them,  blind  until  the 
last  moment  in  regard  to  the  “justice'”  of  the  tribunal, 
retained  confidence  and  set  forth  to  their  comrades  what 
they  intended  to  say  in  their  defence.  A  magistrate  invoked 
“  Roman  law  !  11  Another,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Toulouse,  laughed  and  declared  “  that  he  would  not  like  to 
be  in  the  judges1  shoes — that  he  would  mightily  perplex 
them  ! 11 1  Poor  fellows !  On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  they 
had  replied  to  their  names,  the  usual  “  It  is  not  your  turn  to 
speak 11  from  Dumas,  or  the  traditional  “  Silence ! 11  from 
Coffinhal  quickly  disillusionised  them. 

Meanwhile,  they  again  began  to  sing.  From  the  depths 
of  their  cells,  to  which,  on  the  ringing  of  the  courtyard  bell,2 
they  were  reconducted  at  nightfall,  the  noise  of  their  laughter, 
deadened  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  echoed  in  the  deserted 
courtyard.  Tradition  required  that  the  occupants  of  the 
same  cell  should  “  regale 11  the  one  who  was  to  leave  them  on 
the  morrow  to  appear  before  the  tribunal ;  and  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  that  he  did  not  sing,  at  dessert,  a  few  verses  of  his 
own  composition.3  They  drank  hard ;  they  sang  the  refrain 
in  unison ;  they  discussed  and  intoxicated  themselves  with 
words.  The  turnkeys,  carrying  torches,4  went  on  their  rounds ; 
huge  chained  watchdogs  howled  lugubriously;  and,  long 
before  dawn,  there  could  be  heard  the  regular  moaning  of 
the  courtyard  pump,  at  which  Bergerat,  the  prison  water- 
earner,  was  filling  his  pails.5 

1  M&moires  d’un  detenu.  .  ,  .  , 

2  National  Archives,  F16,  1528.  Fixing  of  a  bell  in  the  men  s  courtyard 

at  the  Conciergerie,  1793.  .  .  .  , 

3  Many  of  these  couplets  are  reproduced  m  the  Histoire  des  Prisons i  and 
in  the  Almanacks  des  Prisons.  I  need  quote  only  the  following  four  lines 
of  a  song  which  was  improvised  on  the  24th  of  Ventose  by  Ducourneau,  who 
was  guillotined  on  the  26th  : — 

“  Nos  reconnaissantes  ombres, 

Planant  au  milieu  de  vous, 

Rempliront  ces  voutes  sombres 
De  frtimissements  bien  doux.” 

4  Mdmoires  d’un  d&tcnu.  0  The  same. 
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At  the  gi'eff'e  and  in  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  offices  every¬ 
body  was  hard  at  work.  For  Fouquier-Tinville  slept  not. 
The  premises  of  the  tribunal  were  lit  up  the  whole  night. 
Lenfume,  the  lamp-man,  looked  after  two  hundred  and 
twenty  “jets”  in  the  passages  and  offices  of  the  Palais,  and 
only  twenty  of  these  were  extinguished  at  ten  o’clock  at 
night ;  the  remaining  two  hundred  were  burning  until  dawn.1 
Amidst  the  silence  of  the  lofty  rooms  and  deserted  staircases 
Fouquier  continued  to  prowl,  searching  among  the  files, 
noting  down  a  name,  or  giving  an  order  to  the  exhausted 
employees.  At  times,  a  feeling  of  disgust  came  over  him  ; 
he  complained  of  “  succumbing  to  his  task,” 2  and  confided 
to  the  woman  in  the  refreshment-room  that  he  was  tired  of 
his  duties.  Since  the  22nd  of  Prairial  he  had  had  no  rest.3 
“He  would  rather  till  the  ground,”1  he  said;  and  when 
he  uttered  these  words  he  doubtless  had  a  far-off  vision 
of  the  fields  of  Herouel  and  the  paternal  farm  where  life  was 
so  well  ordered  and  so  worthy.  When,  formerly,  he  went 
to  the  Jacobins  Club  the  crowd  and  the  noise  prevented  him 
from  thinking.  Now  he  had  no  time  to  go  there.5  He  had  to 
go  to  the  Tuileries  every  evening  to  receive  the  orders  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Convention.  He  left  the  Palais  about 
ten  o’clock,  always  escorted  by  one  or  two  gendarmes.6 

1  National  Archives,  F16,  580. 

Account  from  the  1st  of  Vend&niaire  of  the  Year  III  to  the 
30th  of  Frimaire.  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  whole  ni<dit  •  4  fls't 
je  s.  The  Ialais  illuminated  by  18,093  jets  burning  all  night,  ten  until 
mcVtC)  "ng;  I'7I2“liU“*t  Total  19,815  jets  <f„ thS 

Account  of  Citizen  Blois,  ironmonger,  contractor  for  the  lighting  of  the 
two  rooms  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  dating  from  the°lst  o§f  Amril 
1793,  until  the  14th  of  Oermiml  Vmr  ttt  i  .  1  AP1U> 

Uvre,  4  sols.  I„  Frimaire,  Year  III,  Blois  "d  still  “cdved^othio"  aS 
Ar£L,  F."°1279?  ”S  “  7,000  litres.  NmionU 

;i  Wallon,  Vol.  II  p.  465 

5*fto  s“B”h“  “d 

fo.rfZl  !?■  DeP0Sltion  of  the  girl  Morisan,  buvetiHre, 

Of  en  Robe1sPierre  at  the  Jacobins,  since  on  the  9th 

,  ^  hermiclor,  it  was  more  than  two  months  since  I  had  been  able  to 
thf  ?•  .  AUmo%rt  Vour  Antoine  Quentin  Fouquier.  b  1  S 

tritan^KvS/irhgforSml  S'e  gffiT* 

one  of  them  to  the  CommitteeofS  went  straight  with 

Committee  of  General  Safety.”  to  the 
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Although  he  now  possessed  a  carriage,  he  preferred  to  walk, 
and  only  very  rarely  employed  Francois,  the  coachman  of  the 
tribunal.1  So  great,  however,  was  his  fatigue  that  he  was 
sometimes  troubled  with  hallucinations.  One  evening,  when 
crossing  the  Pont  Neuf,  accompanied  by  his  two  gendarmes 
and  followed  by  Senar,  an  employee  of  the  Committee  ot 
General  Safety,  he  stopped,  ready  to  faint.  “  I’m  not  feeling 
well,”  he  moaned.  “  I  fancy  that  I  see  the  shadows  of  the 
dead  following  me  .  .  .  especially  those  of  the  patnots  whom 
I  have  had  guillotined.”2  Senar  profited  by  this  indisposition  to 
risk  “ a  few  observations  ”  ;  but  Fouquier,  who  had  already 
recovered,  called  his  companion  “  an  indulgent  fellow  ”  and 
threatened  him,  with  the  words  :  “  I  shall  have  to  look  after 
you.”  Later,  under  the  Tuileries  archway,  he  caught  sight 
of  three  poorly-dressed  men  who  seemed  to  be  hiding  undei 
the  wall.  “  If  I  had  been  alone,”  he  said,  “  some  misfortune 

would  have  happened  to  me.”  3 

On  arriving  at  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  where 
work  also  went  on  until  dawn,  the  Public  Prosecutor  was 
received— and  this  was  a  unique  privilege  4— in  the  audience 
chamber  itself, 5— the  room  with  “  two  columns  ”  which  had 
been  the  Queen’s  chamber.  Since  the  issuing  of  a  decree  of 
the  24th  and  25th  of  Floreal,  it  was  the  Committee  which 
discussed  and  drew  up  the  list  of  the  accused.  The  law  of 


i  Declaration  of  Francois  Baudelot,  coachman  of  the  tribunal.  Unpub¬ 
lished  Papers  of  Ligerde  Verdigny.  “Francois  declares  that  he  drove 
Fouquier  four  or  five  times  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  to  the  door  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Convention.  Once  he  drove  him  in  company  with 
Coffinhal  to  a  house  in  the  Rue  Neuve  Saint-Laurent  ;  and  on  arriving 
there  Fouquier  dismissed  him.”  Baudelot  was  also  empW  to  drive 
prisoners  to  the  Conciergerie.  See  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXV., 

^  2  Fouquier1  s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Sdnar. 

4  StoeTonnation  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  Robespierre 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  note,  in  which,  among  other  prescriptions,  we 

i»-  p^y-  »•>  thf  PS'f 

never  deliberate  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.”  National  Archives, 

“  It  is  also  easy  for  me  to  prove,  by  means  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  that  I  was  admitted  to  the  place  where 
the  committee  held  its  sittings,  and  never  to  any  place  separated  from  the 
committee.”  Memoir e  pour  A.  Q.  Fouquier. 

1  •/ J 
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the  22nd  of  Prairial  gave  the  Public  Prosecutor  the  right  ot 
bringing  people  directly  before  the  tribunal,  and  in  that  way 
placed  in  his  hands  a  power  that  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
Convention  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  supplied  a 
list.  But  it  was  permissible  for  Fouquier  to  “  faire  le  plein,” 
that  is,  to  replace  by  another  accused  one  who,  inscribed  on 
the  Committee’s  list,  failed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to 
answer  to  his  name.  In  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  prisons  of 
Paris,  and  among  the  eight  to  ten  thousand  suspects  who  were 
crowded  there,  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  those  who  were 
accused  by  the  Committee.  The  search  occupied  several  days. 
Fortunately  there  was  the  Conciergerie  to  draw  upon  and  the 
number  could  be  made  up.  This  explains  the  fact  that  one 
day  someone  related  he  had  seen,  on  the  previous  day,  at  the 
Prison  des  Oiseaux,  the  ex-Princesse  de  Chimay,  who  was 
thought  to  have  emigrated.  “  At  the  Oiseaux  !  ”  exclaimed 
Fouquier.  “Why,  I’ve  been  looking  for  her  for  three 
months  !  ”  1  And  the  princess  was  promptly  guillotined 

From  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation'  Fouquier  passed 
to  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  ; 2  for  if  the  former 
supplied  him  with  names  the  latter  furnished  him  with  the 
elements  of  his  indictments.  It  was  there,  in  fact,  that,  since 
the  17th  of  October,  1792,  the  denunciations  from  every 
corner  of  France  had  accumulated ;  one  hundred  thousand 
suspects,  probably  more,  had  their  files  there,  and  this  in- 

exploit W ^  C°  leCtl°n  WaS  a  mine  that  was  indispensable  to 

If  we  are  to  believe  Fouquier-Tinville,  his  interviews  with 

the  members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  were  ever 
ai  "illustrative,  and  above  suspicion.  But  one  night,3  whilst 
they  were  waiting  for  him  there  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning 
he  arrived  very  late  and  in  a  very  excited  state,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  been  “  ill-treated  in  a  guard-house.”  * 


2  F™lui.er's  Trial-  Deposition  of  Anne  Ducret 
,  Mtmoire  pour  A.  Q.  Fouquier. 


4  °f  the,27th  t0  28th  of  Prairial  Year  II 

documents  £portof  thl™  H  ^  ^  collecti™  of 

ho™,k  hteSte™  «rry j*  -suites  t 

mentioned  incident  document,  but  perhaps  it  refers  to  the  above- 
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A  prisoner  named  Ferriere-Sauveboeuf,  who  had  been  brought 
from  the  Force  to  undergo  an  examination,  was  there, 
guarded  by  a  gendarme,  and  as  Fouquier  entered  an  office 
adjoining  the  committee-room  he  heard  him  say  :  “To-day  I 
have  twenty-nine,  who  are  going  to  the  Barriere  Renversee 
for  the  Bicetre  conspiracies  ;  to-morrow  I  shall  have  sixty.” 
And  voices  exclaimed  “  Bravo  !  ”  Whereupon  Ferriere- 
Sauveboeuf  was  called,  and,  after  being  informed  that  he  was 
going  to  be  taken  back  to  the  Prison  de  la  Force,  Fouquier 
said  to  him,  insinuatingly  :  “  You  ought  to  inform  us  about 
the  conspiracies  at  La  Force.”  This  was  the  time  when  the 
alleged  conspiracies,  which  resulted  in  such  terrible  slaughters, 
were  imagined.  “  Come  now,  you  are  acquainted  with  these 
plots,”  said  the  members  of  the  committee  to  Sauveboeuf. 
On  his  persisting  that  he  knew  nothing,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  exclaimed  :  “  Look  here,  this  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  You  are  a  noble  ;  and  you  know  all  the 
ci-devants ,  who  are  all  counter-revolutionaries.  Consequently, 
either  you  associate  with  them,  in  which  case  you  are  their 
accomplice ;  or  you  flee  from  their  company,  and  in  that  case 
you  ought  to  tell  us  why.”  Notwithstanding  this  insidious 
threat  the  prisoner  persisted  in  his  attitude.1 

As  we  see,  Fouquier  did  not  hesitate,  at  least  when  in  the 
presence  of  his  chiefs,  to  prepare  work  for  himself.  He  never 
spared  himself.  Not  until  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and 
often  later,  when  it  was  broad  daylight,  did  he  return,  still 
accompanied  by  his  gendarmes,  to  the  “  Maison  de  Justice.”  2 
His  scribes  were  still  at  work.  Without  wasting  time  by 
ascending  to  his  apartment  in  the  Tournelle,  where  his  wife 
and  twins  were  asleep,  he  threw  himself,  fully  dressed,  on  a 
mattress  in  his  office,  and  remained  there  for  two  or  three 
hours,  striving  to  slumber.  But  at  the  peep  of  dawn,  Dancel, 
the  official  sweeper  of  the  tribunal,3  came  to  awaken  him,  and 
the  overwhelming  labour  recommenced. 

1  Unpublished  papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny. 

2  On  the  day  of  the  trial  of  Mme.  Elisabeth,  Fouquier  did  not  return 
from  the  Committees  until  five  o’clock  ir.  the  morning.  Buchez  and  Roux 
Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  421. 

3  National  Archives,  F13,  1280. 
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Only  one  feeling  seemed  to  attach  Fouquier  to  humanity, 
— a  feeling  of  brotherhood  towards  his  old  comrades  of  the 
Societe  des  Procureurs.  He  saved  two  of  them,  Lot  and 
Berthereau,  whose  arrest  had  been  ordered  by  a  revolutionary 
committee.1  Berthereau,  who  was  Lot’s  uncle,  had  rendered 
Fouquier  important  services  when  the  Public  Prosecutor  was 
at  the  outset  of  his  career. 

At  the  height  of  the  Terror,  when  thirty  to  forty  heads 
were  falling  daily,  Berthereau,  whose  only  wish  was  to  be 
forgotten,  was  one  day  melancholily  walking  along  the  Port 
au  Ble.2  Suddenly,  in  that  deserted  spot,  he  saw  the  Public 
Prosecutor  coming  towards  him,  with  careworn  brow  and 
eyes  on  the  watch.  Berthereau  tried  to  avoid  him,  but 
Fouquier-Tinville  accosted  him,  and  they  entered  on  the 
following  conversation  : — 

“Fouquier,  you  are  a  lawyer,  can  you  conceive  of  a 
hundred  persons  a  day  being  judged?” 

Don’t  mention  it,”  replied  Fouquier,  raising  his  hands  to 
his  forehead.  “  Those  bougres  want  to  cause  my  destruction. 
But  they’ve  not  got  me  yet.  Not  a  head  has  fallen  but  what 
I  have  a  written  order  for  it.” 

“  But  how  can  you  obey  such  orders  ?  ” 

“ If  one  of  those  heads  had  not  fallen,  it  would  have  been 
mine  that  would  have  rolled  on  the  scaffold.  But  I  have  all 
the  orders  signed  by  the  Committee;  and  if,  some  day,  they 

put  me  on  trial,  I  will  drag  them  all  with  me.  I  shall  not 
perish  alone.”  3 


1  “  Fouquier-Tinville  himself  remembered  past  favours.  The  revolution 

heLCd°ofnthisee  TT  7^7  ^  ?rfst  of  Lo1  and  Berthereau.  Fouquier- 
ard  of  this.  Has  terrible  role  did  not  allow  him  to  act  himself  •  but  lie 

employod  one  of  his  confederates,  named  Decaisne,  a  savage  ’stalwart 

tJXSS?  H*‘?n  B“'!~  ’  Whotnk'r  Ldvtd  sthTpSe 
upic  lty  .  .  He  is  a  patriot  for  whom  I  can  answer  TBo  a 

off1  thT  &ofthhaveit0  ileal  With  me’  and  1  insist  that  name  be  taken 
3  Now  thcbankof  the  Quai  de  l’Hdtel  de  Ville. 

ucti„L“f  iss  on  the 
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Fouquier  lied.  He  did  not  possess  “  all  the  signed  orders.” 
But  that  was  the  excuse  which  he  made  to  his  former 
colleagues— not  in  order  to  wash  his  hands  of  blood,  but 
rather  to  guard,  in  a  way,  against  the  discredit  which  might 
fall  upon  him— he  an  “  ancien  homme  de  loi  ” — for  his 
disregard  of  procedure  and  the  suppression  of  legal  forms  ; 
a  scruple  which  was  all  the  more  singular  as  it  was  the  only 
one  that  subsisted  in  his  erring  mind. 

He  retained  a  slight  relationship  with  another  procurator, 
Bligny,  the  one  to  whom,  ten  years  before,  he  had  sold  his 
practice.  Bligny  sometimes  went  to  see  Fouquier  at  the  Palais, 
where  he  entered  his  office  “  like  a  lamb  would  enter  a  tiger’s 
den.”  If  he  consented  to  run  the  risk  of  calling  upon  him,  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  saving  some  human  life  or  other.  Fie  chatted 
familiarly  with  his  redoubtable  confrere,  talking  to  him  of 
his  family  and  his  children,  and  recalling  old  recollections 
of  the  Chatelet,  certain,  in  this  manner,  to  interest  Fouquier, 
who  was  ever  fond  of  hearing  them.  Bligny  would  then  slip 
in  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  person  whom  he  wished  to 
save  from  death.  But  the  Public  Prosecutor  resisted,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  “  orders.”  “  Come  now,  Fouquier,”  the 
other  would  say,  returning  to  the  charge.  “  Do  this  for  me, 
an  old  comrade,  the  only  one  of  the  anciens  of  the  Chatelet 
who  has  retained  relations  with  you.” 

And  Fouquier  would  sometimes  give  way,  get  out  the 
dossier ,  put  it  on  one  side,  and  send  Bligny  away,  grumbling 
the  while.1 

One  day  he  had  the  audacity. .  .  .  But  the  anecdote  is  so 
picturesque  that  it  would  lose  in  not  being  quoted  from  the 
original  text.  Here  it  is,  exactly  as  it  was  written  down, 
in  accordance  with  the  recollections  of  those  who,  much 
against  their  will,  were  witnesses  of  this  strange  incident  : 

“  Fouquier-Tinville  had  been  a  procurator  at  the  Chatelet ; 
but,  being  a  man  of  loose  morals,  a  spendthrift  and  a 
frequenter  of  gambling-hells,  he  had  been  forced,  on  the 
injunction  of  the  heads  of  his  corporation,  to  sell  his  practice. 
Before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  there  had  already  existed  for 
a  number  of  years  past  a  society  composed  of  procurators 

1  Histoire  des  Procureurs  et  den  avou&s,  Vol.  II.,  p.  342. 
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of  the  Chatelet  of  Paris  who  met  on  a  given  day  every 
month  to  dine  together  at  a  restaurant.  This  gathering 
was  known  under  the  name  of  the  Societe  du  Chatelet.  The 
members  numbered  from  twenty  to  twenty-four.  When  a 
place  became  vacant,  the  name  of  the  procurator  who  wished 
to  enter  the  Society  was  proposed,  and  on  the  following 
month  he  was  admitted,  if,  in  the  meantime,  there  had  been 
no  opposition.  That  of  a  single  member  was  sufficient  to 
exclude  him.  The  suppression  of  the  Chatelet,  the  early 
storms  of  the  Revolution,  the  events  of  1791  and  1792,  and 
even  the  Reign  of  Terror  did  not  suspend  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Societe  du  Chatelet.  The  members  closed 
their  ranks,  and  the  very  excess  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times,  their  confraternal  customs  explain  how  it  was  that 
these  gatherings  were  never  interrupted.  In  1790  the  Society 
counted  among  its  members  MM.  Germain  Gamier  (who  at 
the  time  of  the  Empire  was  a  Prefect  and  President  of 
the  Senate),  cle  Vauvert,  who  later  became  a  judge  of  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  Usquin,  Lacan  senior,  Candon  de 
Sarry,  and  others,  the  recollection  of  whose  names  is  preserved 
among  the  doyens  of  the  Palais. 

“  One  day  in  the  year  1794  the  Societe  du  Chatelet  met  at 
Legacque’s  eating-house.  The  entrance  to  this  restaurant 
was  on  the  site  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  opposite  the  Rue  du 
Dauphin.  The  windows  of  the  opposite  side  opened  on  to 
the  Peuillans  terrace.  The  members  of  the  Society  had  just 
sat  down  to  table  when  a  waiter  opened  the  door  and  laid 
an  additional  cover.  And  at  the  same  moment  Fouquier- 
Tinville  appeared.  Everybody  was  dumb  with  astonishment. 

‘  It  is  late  and  I’ve  not  yet  dined,’  said  Fouquier.  ‘  I 
recollected  that  this  was  the  day  for  your  gathering,  and  I 
thought  of  asking  you  to  let  me  eat  with  you.’  An  icy 
silence  was  the  only  reply,  and  Fouquier’s  two  neighbours 
shrank  from  him.  ‘  Ah  !  ’  he  said,  ‘  it  appears  that  I  disturb 
you  .  .  .  Am  I  in  the  way  here  ?  ’  Still  there  was  silence. 
In  the  look  of  each  guest  and  in  their  solemn  muteness  there 
was  something  so  energetically  reprobatory  that  Fouquier,  as 
though  he  bad  been  provoked  by  a  judge,  felt  obliged  to 
defend  himself.  ‘  Come,  now,’  he  said,  ‘  with  what  do  you 
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reproach  me  ?  Not  one  of  you  has  any  reason  to  complain 
of  me.  It  is  I  rather  who  have  reason  to  complain  of  you. 

I  was  your  confrere,  but  you  dismissed  me  and  forced  me  to 
sell  my  practice.  I  was  without  resources.  The  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  I  threw  myself  into  it  without  foreseeing 
where  it  would  lead  me.  Later,  I  was  appointed  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  I  accepted  the  post  with  the  same  lack  of 
foresight  ...  I  ought  to  have  got  out  of  it.  But  courage 
failed  me,  and  it  was  too  late.1  He  stopped,  his  voice 
trembled,  and  he  wept.  It  was  then  that  those  hitherto 
silent  mouths  opened  to  pour  forth  a  stream  of  maledictions. 
They  reproached  him  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  men 
and  women  whom  he  daily  sent  from  the  tribunal  to  the 
scaffold.  He  tried  to  explain,  but  the  cries  came  from 
every  side.  The  names  of  the  most  illustrious  victims  were 
cast  in  his  face.  ‘And  what  about  M.  Angran  d’Alleray,1 
shouted  a  voice,  ‘  M.  Angran  d’Alleray,  who  so  long 
protected  you  ;  who,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  upheld 
you  against  your  confreres  when  they  wanted  to  drive  you 
from  their  midst he  also  you  assassinated  ! 1 — ‘  I  wanted  to 
save  him,1  cried  Pouquier,  ‘  but  he  repulsed  me  ... 1  But  on 
hearing  the  name  of  the  magistrate  who  had  left  among 
the  men  of  the  Palais  the  dearest  and  most  venerated 
remembrance  the  imprecations  redoubled.  M.  de  Vauvert, 
carried  away  by  a  feeling  of  furious  indignation,  with  one 
hand  took  Fouquier-Tinville  by  the  collar  and  with  the  other 
seized  a  knife.  ‘  I  will  deliver  France,1  he  cried,  ‘  of  a 
monster  such  as  you.1  Members  of  the  Society  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  M.  de  Vauvert  and  disarmed  him. 

“  A  deadly  silence  followed  on  this  violent  scene  ...  A 
few  minutes  passed ;  at  the  end  of  which  Fouquier  rose  and 
said,  as  he  withdrew :  ‘  Pardon  me  for  having  troubled  your 
gathering !  I  did  wrong  to  come  here  ! 1  Hardly  had  the 
door  closed  behind  him  than  everyone,  fearing  for  M.  de 
Vauvert,  begged  him  to  look  after  his  safety,  and  advised 
him  not  to  sleep  at  home.  But  M.  de  Vauvert,  under  simple 
manners,  hid  a  strong  and  energetic  character.  ‘  Fouquier,1 
he  said,  ‘will  not  dare  to  arrest  me.1  And  he  refused  to 
leave  his  residence.  Neither  M.  de  Vauvert  nor  the  other 
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members  of  the  Societe  du  Chatelet  were  disturbed.  Perhaps 
this  must  be  attributed  to  a  remnant  of  that  spirit  of  con¬ 
fraternity  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  old  Bar, 
exercised  such  a  singular  power. 

“  In  1806  the  Societe  du  Chatelet  still  counted  M.  de 
Vauvert  and  several  of  the  witnesses  of  this  scene  among  its 
members,  and  it  was  from  their  lips  that  the  details  were 
taken  down.'”  1 

Yet  someone  envied  this  pariah  his  position  !  Dumas 
caballed  in  order  to  become  Public  Prosecutor.  Hearing  of 
this,2  Fouquier  obtained  for  him  the  presidency  of  the 
tribunal,  and  henceforth  the  two  confederates  were  apparently 
very  united.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  “  deadly 
enemies.”  3  It  was  Fouquier  now  whom  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation  sought  to  get  rid  of.  Among  the  papers  of 
Herman,  who,  as  we  know,  had  become  Commissioner  of 
Civil  Administrations,  the  Police  and  the  Tribunals,  is  to  be 
found  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Desvieux,  one  of 
Robespierre’s  trusty  followers  : — 

“The  8th  of  Messidor,  Year  II.  I  believe  that  you  are  a  good 
and  enlightened  patriot.  I  address  myself  to  you  in  order  that, 
in  your  republican  conscience,  you  may  indicate  to  me  a  citizen 
who  is  suitable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  Public  Prosecutor,  whom 
the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  has  charged  me  to  find.  A 
prompt  reply.  Salutation  and  fraternity.”  4 

Fouquier,  however,  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  His 
cares  increased  daily.  The  Conciergerie  being  no  longer 
sufficient  to  supply  him  with  victims,  he  had  been  granted 
the  huge  Plessis  and  Louis-le-Grand  Colleges,  in  the  Rue 
Jacques,  and  into  these  buildings,  which  were  known  as 
“Fouquier’s  shop,”  he  had  packed  his  prisoners.  He  also 
possessed  the  archbishop  s  palace,  which  had  become  the 

1  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  October  28th,  1846. 

2  Through  Dobsen.  Fouquier’s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Dobsen.  “I 

warned  linville  of  Dumas’  intrigues.  A  week  later  Dumas  was  appointed 
president.”  r 

3  M&moire  pour  A .  Q.  Fouquier -Tinville. 

Marc  Louis  Desvieux,  president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  third  arrondisse- 
ment,  who  was  guillotined  on  the  11th  of  Thermidor. 

4  Chancery  Archives.  Documents  recently  deposited  at  the  National 
Archives. 
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national  almshouse  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.1  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  annexes,  room  was  still  lacking ;  he 
needed  another  prison,  and  the  choice  having  fallen  on  the 
former  College  des  Quatre-Nations 2  he  was  hurrying  on  the 
work  of  putting  it  in  order.  So  many  prisoners  were  there 
that  the  rooms  where  the  tribunal  sat  were  found  to  be  too 
small.  It  is  said  that  Dumas  longed  to  transform  the  Salle 
des  Pas  perdus  into  a  colossal  court-room,  where  there  could 
be  judged  three  hundred  accused  at  once, — “  en  feu  de  file,'” 
to  use  his  own  words.  But  time  was  lacking  and  they  had 
to  content  themselves  with  inordinately  increasing  the 
gradines  of  the  Grand1  Chambre.3 

In  order  to  meet  “  the  orders,11  it  was  necessary  to  redouble 
the  activity  of  the  employees  in  this  national  murder 
manufactory.  Danton  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  at  a 
time  of  revolution  “  it  was  necessary  to  cobble  and  not  to 
govern.” 4  So  they  cobbled.  The  indictments — ever  the 


1  In  regard  to  the  National  Almshouse  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
see  the  very  complete  study  published  by  M.  Leon  Le  Grand,  keeper  of 
the  records  at  the  National  Archives,  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques 
for  July,  1890. 

2  Now  the  Institute  of  France. 

3  See  the  following  documents  referring  to  these  various  projects,  &c.  : — 

“  The  23rd  of  Germinal,  Year  II. 

“The  regulation  and  government  of  the  Conciergerie,  the  prison  of  the 
Rue  Jacques,  and  the  almshouse  established  in  the  buildings  of  the  former 
archbishop’s  palace  are  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the 
Public  Prosecutor  of  that  court.”  National  Archives,  AFU  22,  171. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Fouquier  to  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 


mission  : — •  . 

“Citizen  Duhameau,  the  new  architect  of  the  Conciergerie  and  the 
tribunal,  has  presented  himself  before  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  the 
President.  They  have  shown  him  part  of  the  changes  that  are  to  be  made 
relative  to  the  salubrity  and  enlargement  of  the  court-room.  He  begs 
that  the  work  on  the  new  Maison  des  Quatre  Nations,  which  was  suspended 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  workmen,  be  hurried  on.”  National 
Archives,  F13,  1280.  _ 

“At  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  gradines  for  the  158  victims 
of  the  Luxembourg,  the  deadly  arm-chair  was  removed,  as  well  as  the 
tables  which  are  around  the  interior  of  the  court.  These  gradines  began 
where  the  tables  stand,  went  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  were  prolonged  from 
the  middle  of  the  window  which  is  near  the  tribunal  to  the  one  opposite 
the  barrier.  In  spite  of  the  length  and  multiplicity  of  these  gradines, 
beams  had  been  placed  at  the  ends,  as  toothings.  This  enormous  con¬ 
struction  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  the  court  that  the  public  prosecutor 
was  obliged  to  place  himself  at  the  east  of  the  room.”  Fouquier’ s  Trial. 
Buchez  and  Roux,  Yol.  XXXIV.,  p.  487- 

4  Historical  Notes  of  Baudot,  member  of  the  Convention,  p.  24 b. 
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same  simple  forms — were  handed  incomplete  to  the  parquet 
secretaries,  who  copied  them  in  portions.  Often  at  eight  and 
even  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  they  had  not  yet  received 
them.  At  times  it  happened  that  they  were  so  hurried  that 
they  could  not  fill  in  the  names  of  the  accused  until  the  very 
moment  for  the  opening  of  the  sitting.1  To  fill  in  the  blank 
spaces  they  usually  waited  until  the  accused  had  been 
discovered  in  the  various  prisons.  “  A  man  was  paid  to  look 
for  them,  and  as  they  were  found  their  names  were  inscribed 
on  the  indictments.” 2  One  day,  on  an  order  from  the 
Committee,  one  hundred  and  fifty  eight  prisoners  were  sent 
before  the  tribunal.  The  indictment  was  drawn  up. 
Fouquier,  contrary  to  Dumas’  opinion,  considered  that 
“  there  were  too  many.”  So  the  batch  was  divided  into 
three,  with  sixty  accused  in  the  first  portion.  The  affair 
progressed  so  quickly  that  Anne  Ducret,  the  assistant-clerk, 
had  no  time  to  recopy  the  document,  and  thus  the  judges 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
persons  of  whom  only  sixty  had  been  placed  on  trial.  On 
the  following  night  the  names  which  ought  not  to  have 
appeared  on  the  indictment  were  struck  out.3 

There  were  sixty  on  the  10th  of  Messidor ;  fifty  on  the 
21st  ;  and  forty-six  on  the  22nd.  These  figures  now  seem  to 
be  normal  ones.  Apart  from  the  big  “  batches  ”  of  prisoners 
implicated  in  the  so-called  prison  conspiracies,  the  tribunal 
judged  “  small  ”  groups  of  seven,  ten,  or  a  dozen  accused — 
“wretched  lots,”  as  juryman  Vilate  called  them.4  Dumas, 
who  was  often  drunk,  asked  each  prisoner  but  one  question — 
his  name.  He  conducted  himself  like  a  madman,  and,  as  he 
was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fear,  he  kept  two  pistols  on  the 
table  before  him.5  He  hid  himself,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
at  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Seine.  His  door  was  provided 
with  a  judas,  through  which  he  could  see  his  visitors.6  Coffin- 

1  Fauquier's  Trial.  Deposition  of  Duchateau,  ex-secretary  of  the 
Parquet. 

2  1'he  same.  Deposition  of  Wolf. 

3  The  same.  Deposition  of  Anne  Ducret,  assistant  clerk. 

4  Unpublished  Papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny. 

5  Fouquier1 s  Trial.  Deposition  of  tscnar. 

B  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  28(5. 
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hal,  the  Vice-President,  also  got  intoxicated,  either  at 
Morisan’s,  or  in  a  wine-shop.1  Under  the  direction  of  these 
two  men  the  proceedings,  relieved  of  examinations,  the  hearing 
of  witnesses,  and  speeches  for  the  defence,  became  one  of  the 
formalities  of  the  execution,  a  sort  of  dress-rehearsal,  at 
which  not  even  the  identity  of  the  accused  was  assured. 

And  every  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  decadi,  did 
Fouquier’s  workshop  operate  in  that  manner.  The  still 
faithful  public  began  to  lose  its  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
so  short  had  they  become.  It  no  longer  applauded  the 
condemnations ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  boldly  manifested 
“its  joy  and  satisfaction”  when,  perchance,  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  was  pronounced.2  Seekers  after  startling  sensations 
preferred  to  these  monotonous  sittings  the  loading  of  the 
tumbrils  which,  long  before  noon,  were  waiting  in  the  Cour 
du  Mai ; 3  for  the  guillotine  had  its  enthusiasts  and  its 
worshippers.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  remark  of  Amar, 
the  member  of  the  Convention,  who  said :  “  Let  us  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  altar  to  see  the  Red  Mass  celebrated,”  an 
allusion  to  the  former  ceremonies  on  the  day  after  Martinmas, 
when  the  Parliamentary  Courts,  in  their  robes,  attended 
Divine  service  before  the  Procurator’s  Chapel,  in  the  Salle  des 
Pas  Perdus.  Fouquier,  who  had  remained  an  observer  of  tradi¬ 
tions,  offered  himself  one  of  those  fetes  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  fifty-four  prisoners  accused  of  criminal 
attacks  on  Collot  d’Herbois  and  Robespierre.  The  judgment 
had  made  no  mention  of  the  condemned  being  dressed  in  the 
red  shirt  of  murderers,4  yet  the  Public  Prosecutor  insisted 
upon  it.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  a  long  time  before  sufficient 


1  Declaration  of  Renaudin,  a  juryman,  and  one  of  the  accused  at 
Fouquier’s  trial.  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  420. 

2  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  488. 

3  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  11. 

4  “I  pointed  out  that  the  judgment  had  not  mentioned  it.  1  even 
expressed  my  astonishment  when  I  heard  the  order  given  to  have  red 
shirts  made,  but  they  replied  that  this  was  none  of  my  business.  De¬ 
claration  of  Judge  Harni,  one  of  the  accused  at  the  trial  of  Fouquier- 
Tinville  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  law  of  September  19th,  17J1, 
declared  •  “  Whoever  shall  be  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime  of  murder 
or  poisoning  shall  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution  dressed  in  a  red  shirt ; 
the  parricide  shall  have  his  head  and  face  covered  with  a  black^cloth,  and 
shall  not  be  uncovered  until  the  very  moment  of  the  execution. 
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material  could  be  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  shops  to 
cover  all  the  victims.  And  even  then  they  were  “  parti¬ 
coloured  ” ;  for  it  was  with  remnants  of  amaranth-coloured 
serge,  or  other  shades  of  red,  that  they  were  enveloped  at  the 
moment  of  their  being  hoisted  into  the  tumbrils.1 

What  made  the  sittings  of  the  tribunal  monotonous  was  the 
fact  that,  since  the  “  amalgames  ” — the  grouping  of  a  number 
of  accused,  the  sentence  was  pronounced  in  their  absence. 
At  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  President  declared  the 
sitting  over,  and  the  prisoners  were  led  back  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  where  the  ushers  read  the  judgment,.2  This  innova¬ 
tion  did  away  with  the  chance  of  incidents.  The  appearance 
of  the  huge  gradines,  which  now  occupied  all  one  side  of  the 
Grand’  Chambre,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,3  was  none  the 
less  terrible,  as  much  on  account  of  the  resigned  stupor  of 
those  who  figured  there  as  owing  to  the  astonishing  diversity 
of  their  age  and  condition.  On  the  1st  of  Thermidor,  Saint- 
Pern,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  there.  He  had  been  called 
before  the  tribunal  in  error,  and  his  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  indictment.  Nevertheless,  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
During  the  speech  for  the  prosecution  he  held  the  hand  of 
the  gendarme  who  was  standing  next  to  him,  in  order  to 
show  the  man  “  that  he  was  not  frightened.”  And  it  was 
the  soldier  who  withdrew  his  hand  because  it  was  trembling.4 
On  the  4th  there  were  brought  before  the  court  “  the  women 
Noailles  ” — the  Marechale,  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and  her 
daughter,  the  Vicomtesse  Anne  Dominique.  Both  of  them 
were  deaf,  and  in  order  to  ask  them  their  names  the  President 
had  to  have  them  brought  to  his  desk.  The  Marechale,  bent 
double  with  age,  descended  the  gradines  on  the  arm  of  a 
gendarme.  This  was  all  that  they  knew  of  the  trial.5 

Another  septuagenarian,  Puy  de  Verine,  former  Maitre  des 
Comptes,  understood  even  less.  He  was  not  only  deaf  but 

1  Recollections  of  a  stenographer.  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  December 
4th,  1845. 

2  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  396-397. 

3  See  note  3  on  p.  207. 

4  Fauquier’s  Trial.  Deposition  of  A.  L.  M.  C.  Saint-Pern,  widow 
Cornuilhi^re. 

5  The  same.  Deposition  of  D.  M.  Julien,  merchant. 
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blind  for  the  past  three  years,  and  in  his  second  childhood. 
Whilst  in  prison  his  linen  had  had  to  be  changed  several 
times  a  day  for  fear  of  infection.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  world,  says  a  witness,  that  they  made  him 
hear  “  the  matter  at  issue.”  When  it  was  thought  that  he 
understood,  he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.1  On  a  certain  day, 
an  accused  “  whose  body  and  tongue  were  paralysed  ”  was 
seen  to  roll  down  the  gradines.  On  the  cause  of  the  fall 
being  explained  to  Fouquier,  he  said,  “  it’s  not  the  tongue 
but  the  head  that  we  want.”  2  There  were  still  more  lament¬ 
able  scenes.  Many  women,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  dying, 
declared  that  they  were  about  to  become  mothers  and  thus 
obtained  a  reprieve.  The  court  doctors  decided  their  fate. 
They  could  easily  have  saved  many  existences  by  lying,  but 
these  fellows  would  not  lie.  They  also,  doubtless,  were  the 
slaves  of  their  pitiless  duty  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
their  diagnosis  concluded  in  favour  of  an  immediate  execu¬ 
tion.  Sometimes,  however,  the  woman  was  sent  to  the 
Hospice  de  l’E veche,  awaiting  the  fatal  hour  of  her  delivery. 
For  some  of  them  this  was  salvation  ;  for  Thermidor  came 
before  they  became  mothers,  and  it  was  to  their  children  that 
they  owed"  their  lives.  One  of  them,  Mme.  de  Blamont,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  and  thus  escaped  from  the  guillotine, 
lived  until  1870.  Of  all  the  persons  who  appeared  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  she  was  probably  the  last  to  dis¬ 
appear.2  Some  were  less  fortunate.  Any  other  man  than 
Fouquier-Tinville  would  have  “  forgotten  ”  these  unfortunate 
women  in  their  prison,  seeing  that  his  responsibility  was 
covered  by  the  doctors’  certificates.  But  lie  did  not  lose 
sight  of  these  future  mothers.  He  made  inquiries  as  to  their 
condition  and  waited  for  his  opportunity,  which,  alas  !  came 
inevitably.  The  closing  years  of  the  century  of  Voltaire 
witnessed  the  monstrous  sight  of  women  looking  forward  to 
the  moment  of  their  delivery  with  anguish  and  terror,  and  of 

1  Fouquier’ s  Trial.  Declaration  of  Dr.  Geoffrey. 

2  The  same.  Deposition  of  P.  Retz,  merchant. 

3  Pierre  Gaumy’s  Un  groupe  d’hahitants  de  la  region  de  Jtoehechouart 

devant  le  tribunal  r&volutionnaire.  Rochechouart,  1903.  1  he  author 

states  that  Mme  de  Blamont  died  “almost  a  centenarian,  about  the  end  ot 
the  Second  Empire,  a  little  before  1870.” 
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executioners  who,  after  dragging  their  new-born  children 
from  their  arms,  led  the  mothers  away,  still  weak  and  totter¬ 
ing,  to  the  scaffold.1 2  The  Terror  had  then  reached  its  height. 
Even  Fouquier’s  collaborators  themselves,  case-hardened 
though  they  were,  hesitated  over  this  horrible  work.  One 
day,  one  of  them,  terrified,  entered  the  greffe  and  dared  to 
say  to  his  comrades  :  “  All  is  over  !  They  judge  no  longer. 
We  shall  all  come  before  the  Tribunal  !  We  are  all  lost ! 1 
And  in  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  offices  there  was  to  be  seen  a 
prison  door-keeper  named  Blanchard,  who  declared,  amidst 
sobs,  that  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  that  he  would  resign, 

“  that  he  was  not  made  to  occupy  such  a  position  and  that  it 
made  him  ill.”  3 

On  the  9th  of  Thermidor  twenty-three  accused  were  being 
tried  in  the  Grand’  Chambre,  and  among  them  Mme.  de 
Maille.  She  ought  to  have  “  passed  ”  two  days  before  with 
her  son.  This  young  man  was  one  of  the  batch,  but  when 
his  mother’s  name  was  called  out  in  the  women’s  quarter  of 
the  Conciergerie  the  ushers  made  a  mistake  and  brought  a 
lady  named  Mayet  to  the  tribunal  in  her  place.  The  error 
was  detected  and  taken  no  notice  of.  Mme.  Mayet  was 
condemned  “  since  she  was  there,”  4  and  two  days  later  Mme. 
de  Maille’s  turn  came.  On  seeing  her  son,  a  boy  of 
seventeen,  seated  on  the  gradines  she  was  seized  with  such 
violent  nervous  convulsions  that  four  men  had  a  difficulty  in 
holding  her.  Carried  into  the  witnesses’  room,  she  remained 
there,  without  attention,  until  the  end  of  the  sitting,  and 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  passers-by.  She  was  not  taken  to 
the  infirmary,  because  President  Scellier  was  waiting  until  a 
moment  of  calm  would  enable  him  to  place  her  on  trial. 
But  the  fit  lasted  longer  than  the  proceedings  and  Mme.  de 
Maille’s  case  had  to  be  adjourned  until  the  next  day.5 

1  A  woman  named  Roge,  who  had  obtained  a  reprieve,  was  executed 
after  the  birth  of  her  child.  Wallon,  Vol.  III.,  p.  235,  note.  A  woman 
named  Qu6tineau,  after  an  “  accident,”  suffered  the  same  fate.  Wallon, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  65. 

2  Fouquier’s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Gomel,  employee. 

3  The  same. 

<  Wallon,  Vols.  III.  and  V. 

5  The  next  day  was  the  10th  of  Thermidor,  and  Mme.  de  Maill6’slife  wa* 
saved. 
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On  the  same  day,  in  the  Salle  Saint-Louis,  there  was 
another  incident.1  Dumas  was  presiding,  surrounded  by 
judges  Maire,  Deliege  and  Felix.  Fouquier  was  at  his  seat. 
Twenty-four  accused  had  taken  their  places  on  the  benches. 
About  three  o’clock  some  agents  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation  appeared  in  court  and  interrupted  the  proceedings. 
What  was  the  matter  ?  It  was  an  order  from  the  Convention 
to  arrest  President  Dumas.  As  pale  as  death,  he  rose  from 
his  seat  and  exclaimed  :  “  I  am  lost !  ”  Dumas,  in  fact,  had 
an  uneasy  conscience  ;  he  knew  that,  five  days  before,  he  had 
been  denounced  to  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  for  having 
acquitted,  for  a  price,  an  accused  who  had  been  sent  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.2  It  was  to  this  denunciation 
that  he  attributed  his  arrest.3  He  was  led  away  by  the 
agents.  The  men  of  those  days  lived  in  the  midst  of  un¬ 
expected  and  incredible  incidents ;  consequently  Dumas’ 
departure  caused  no  emotion.  Maire  took  his  seat  in  the 
presidential  arm-chair  and  pronounced  the  condemnation  of 
all  the  accused,  save  one.  As  Fouquier  was  leaving  the 
court  at  half-past  three  o’clock  he  met  usher  Simonet  in  the 
corridor.  The  man  informed  him  that  they  were  beating 
the  general  in  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine  and  that  it  was 
perhaps  dangerous  to  lead  out  the  condemned  to  the  place 
of  execution.  But  Fouquier,  who  was  in  a  hurry,  for  he 
was  going  to  dine  on  the  tie  Saint-Louis,  replied  that  it  was 
nothing,  and  that  they  were  to  act  as  usual. 

As  he  was  leaving  his  private  office,  where  he  had 

deposited  his  official  cloak  and  beplumed  hat,  he  was 

accosted  by  Comtat,  an  employee  at  the  greffe.  Comtat, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Sanson,  in  a  very  perplexed  state 
of  mind,  also  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  were  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Paris  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  postpone 

1  Buchez  and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  449.  ,  The  Salle  Saint-Louis  was 
called,  as  we  have  not  forgotten,  the  Salle  de  l’Egalitfi. 

2  The  text  of  the  denunciation  has  been  published  by  M.  Campardon, 

Vol.  I.,  p.  420.  ^  ,  ,  , 

3  Nothing  was  yet  known  at  the  Palais  concerning  what  was  happening 
at  the  Convention.  “  On  the  9th,  at  three  o’clock,  I  was  unaware  of  what 
was  happening  in  Paris.  Robespierre  was  not  yet  arrested  at  that  hour, 
and  the  general  had  not  yet  been  sounded  in  this  quarter.”  Declaration 
by  Fouquier  at  the  time  of  his  trial. 
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the  execution  until  the  next  day.  Fouquier,  addressing  the 
executioner,  replied  :  “  Carry  out  your  work  !  Justice  must 
follow  its  course  !  ”  1 

He  then  moved  away.  The  last  head  he  had  obtained 
that  day  was  that  of  the  widow  of  the  blind  paralytic,  Puv 
de  Verine.  It  was  the  thousandth  which  the  jury,  in  one 
month,  had  accorded  him.  The  thousandth  ! 

1  Fouquier' s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Simonet,  usher,  and  Com  tat,  employee 
at  the  tribunal. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THF.  DOWNFALL 

Citizen  Vergne,1  with  whom  Fouquier  was  going  to  dine, 
and  who  lived  on  the  lie  Saint-Louis,  “  opposite  the  Pont 
Rouge,”  was  not  a  friend  of  the  Public  Prosecutor. 

They  had  met  for  the  first  time  three  days  before,  on 
the  6th  of  Thermidor,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given 
by  Tampon  la  Jarriette,  who  was  celebrating  his  recent 
appointment  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Third 
Arrondissement.2 

At  this  dinner  of  the  6th,  at  Jarriette’s,  in  the  Rue  Meslee, 
and  at  which  Coffinhal  and  three  deputies,  Cochon,  Goupilleau 
de  Fontenay,  and  Mauriceau,  were  present,  Vergne  had 
proposed  that  they  should  shortly  meet  again,  this  time 
at  his  house,  and  had  invited  Fouquier,  leaving  him  to  choose 
the  day.  The  Public  Prosecutor  had  chosen  the  9th ;  for,  as 
the  Tribunal  did  not  hold  its  sittings  on  the  decadis,  he  was 
able  to  take  a  few  hours’  relaxation  on  the  nonidis. 

They  sat  down  to  table,  at  Vergne’s,  at  four  o’clock,  and 
the  dinner  began  quietly.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  beating 
of  a  distant  drum  was  heard.  The  servant  was  sent  out  to 
obtain  information,  and  returned  with  the  news  “  that  the 

1  <<  Vergne,  inhabiting  the  lie  de  la  Fraternite  ”  (Saint-Louis).  He  was 
a  friend  of  Coffinhal  and  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Tribunal.  Buchez 
and  Roux,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  241.  Coffinhal  also  lived  on  the  lie  Saint- 
Louis,  in  the  Rue  Le  Regrattier. 

2  Philippe  Marie  Tampon,  surnamed  La  Jarriette,  was  born  in  1767  and 
died  in  1814.  On  June  30th,  1794,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  third  ward,  in  the  place  of  Jean  Jacques  Joseph  Millet  de 
Gravelle.  A.  Douarche,  Vol.  II.,  p.  943. 
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noise  was  on  account  of  a  gathering  of  workmen  at  the 
port,  relative  to  the  maximum.'"  1 

The  meal  continued,  without  uneasiness,  and  politics  were 
not  touched  upon.  Coffinhal,  who  had  had  an  interview  with 
Robespierre  that  very  morning,  said  not  a  word  about  it. 
The  presence  of  Citoyennes  Vergne  and  La  Jarriette  forbade 
compromising  confidences.  A  little  before  six  o’clock,  on  the 
sound  of  drums  drawing  near,  Fouquier  again  became  anxious, 
and  almost  immediately  they  learnt  the  news  that  the  brothers 
Robespierre,  Couthon,  Saint- Just  and  Lebas  were  arrested, 
and  that  very  serious  events  were  taking  place  at  the 
Assembly. 

The  diners  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Fouquier 
immediately  rose  from  the  table,  took  leave  of  his  hosts,  and 
returned  to  the  Palais  by  the  shortest  route.2  On  the  Quai 
aux  Ormes  he  met  Oudart,  the  president  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  tribunal,  who  was  also  on  his  way  to  the  Palais,  so 
they  walked  on  together,  crossed  the  Cour  du  Mai,  ascended 
the  big  flight  of  steps,  and  followed  the  Galerie  des  Prisonniers. 
On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  former  Chamber 
of  Requests  they  separated,  “  each  going  to  his  own  court.” 
Oudart  went  to  the  left ;  Fouquier  to  the  right,  and  hurrying 
along  the  Galerie  des  Peintres  (now  the  Galerie  St.-Louis) 
towards  his  private  office.3 

1  Mimoire  pour  A .  Q.  Fouquier. 

a  The  “Pont  Rouge,”  which  connected  the  Cit6  and  the  lie  Saint-Louis, 
was  not  used  at  this  time,  and  its  demolition,  if  not  already  terminated, 
had  at  least  been  commenced.  Foot-passengers  no  longer  passed  over  it. 
It  is  not  marked  on  Yerniquet’s  map,  which  was  completed  in  1792. 
Fouquier,  in  his  M6moire,  himself  speaks  of  the  “  former  Pont-Rouge.” 
Moreover,  the  route  which  he  took  on  returning  to  the  Palais  from 
Vergne’s,  shows  that  this  means  of  communication  had  been  abolished  ;  for 
he  passed  by  way  of  the  Quai  aux  Ormes.  He  left  the  lie  Saint-Louis, 
therefore,  by  the  Pont  Marie,  skirted  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  and 
returned  to  the  Palais  either  by  way  of  the  Pont  Notre-Dame  or  by  the 
Pont  au  Change. 

3  “  .  .  .  Oudart  .  .  .  with  whom  I  returned  as  far  as  the  Galerie  des 
Prisonniers,  at  the  Palais,  where  we  separated,  each  going  to  his  own 
court.”  Mimoire  pour  A.  Q.  Fouquier.  This  is  again  a  certain  indication 
that  nobody,  except  the  public,  when  proceeding  to  the  sittings  in  the 
Grand’  Chambre,  entered  the  tribunal  by  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  All 
those  who  had  business  there :  witnesses,  magistrates,  jurymen,  and 
employees,  entered  by  the  Galerie  des  Peintres  (now  the  Galerie  Saint- 
Louis)  and  the  corridor  of  the  old  building  which  formed  a  continuation 
of  it. 
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He  was  immediately  informed  of  what  had  happened  during 
his  absence.  Shortly  after  four  o’clock  it  had  been  learnt 
that  Botot-Dumenil,  the  commander  of  the  gendarmery 
on  duty  at  the  courts,  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Commune.  Half  an  hour  later  the  news  of  the  trouble  which 
reigned  at  the  Convention  had  reached  the  tribunal,  but 
lacking  in  precision  ;  and  very  contradictory  rumours  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive  until  half-past  five  in  the  evening.  At  that 
hour  Lescot-Fleuriot,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  had  come  to  ask 
for  the  Public  Prosecutor,  tvho,  as  we  know,  was  his  intimate 
friend.  On  receiving  the  reply  that  Fouquier  was  absent, 
Fleuriot  had  left  an  urgent  message  that  as  soon  as  he 
returned  he  was  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  his 
presence  was  earnestly  desired.1 

Hardly  had  Fleuriot  left  the  tribunal  than  Fouquier 
arrived  there.  Without  losing  a  moment,  the  Public 
Prosecutor  sent  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  parquet , 
Malarme,  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  to  inform  the 
members  “  that  he  was  at  his  post  and  ready  to  execute 
such  orders  as  might  be  transmitted  to  him.”  2 

He  then  ascended  to  his  apartment  in  the  Tour  Bonbec  to 
await  events. 

He  was  there,  in  company  with  Scellier,  the  vice-president, 
and  Grebeauval,  his  substitute,  when  Lieutenant  Debusne, 
who  had  accompanied  the  condemned  of  that  day  to  the 
place  of  execution,  came  to  report,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  that  “  the  execution  had  taken  place  with  the  usual 
quietness.”  3  At  about  ten  o’  clock,  Fouquier  showed  himself 
in  the  refreshment-room  ;  and  it  was  there,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  that  he  met  the  emissaries  of  the  Commune,  who 
several  times  came  to  inform  him  that  “  all  the  constituted 
authorities  were  assembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they 
convoked  both  him  and  the  members  of  the  tribunal.” 4 
But  on  each  occasion  Fouquier  sent  Malarme  to  the 
Committee,  as  much  in  order  to  obtain  news  as  to  declare  his 
devotion  to  the  Convention.  He  had  established  his  head- 

1  Memoir e  pour  A.  Q.  Fouquier. 

2  iftude  sur  Fouch6,  by  the  Comte  de  Martel.  Vol.  II.,  p.  387. 

8  Memoir e  pour  A .  Q.  Fouquier. 

4  Unpublished,  Papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny. 
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quarters  in  Morisan’s  refreshment-room,  and  there  he 
received  the  rumours  which  were  in  circulation. 

To  everybody  who  arrived  he  declared  “  that,  whatever 
might  happen,  he  would  remain  at  his  post.”  Botot- 
Dumenil,  after  being  in  custody  for  three  hours,  reappeared 
at  the  Palais  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  with  the 
news  that  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  that  the  executive 
authority,  in  the  person  of  Robespierre  and  his  friends,  had 
assembled  at  the  Maison  Commune,  and  that  probably  before 
the  night  was  over  the  Convention,  deprived  of  defenders, 
^youtd  be  subdued.  To  him  also  Fouquier  declaied  that  he 
should  remain  faithful  to  his  mission. 

However,  as  he  was  extremely  perplexed,  he  decided  to 
leave  the  Palais,  to  see  for  himself  how  things  were.  At 
half-past  twelve  at  night,  accompanied  by  the  usher 
Degaignie  and  several  gendarmes,  he  ran  the  risk  of  passing 
along  the  streets.  The  air  was  stormy ;  the  sky  thick  with 
clouds.  The  armed  Sections  occupied  the  quays  and  the 
Pont  Neuf.  A  deputy,  on  horseback,  escorted  by  citizens 
with  flaming  torches,  was  reading  at  the  top  of  his  voice  a 
proclamation  of  the  Assembly  to  the  people  of  Paris,  and, 
docilely,  the  armed  groups,  without  order,  retreated  towards 
their  Sections,  dragging  their  cannon  behind  them.  One  by 
one  the  disbanded  and  lifeless  battalions  disappeared  down 
the  dark  streets. 

At  the  Carrousel,  others,  in  compact  masses,  were  guarding 
the  Tuileries,  with  their  cannon  pointing  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  deserted  and  silent  Rue  Saint-Nicaise. 
Manifestly  the  expected  conflict  was  not  going  to  happen. 
When  Fouquier  reached  the  Tuileries  the  triumph  of  the 
Convention  was  assured.  It  was  then  about  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  From  one  end  of  the  chateau  to  the  other, 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  whose  premises 
adjoined  the  Pavilion  de  Floi’e,  to  the  room  where  the 
Assembly  was  sitting,  everything  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
commotion.  The  Convention  had  decided,  in  case  of  an 
attack,  to  proceed  by  way  of  the  Cours  la  Reine  and  the 
Sevres  road,  to  the  slopes  of  Bellevue,  and  there  to  canton, 
as  though  in  an  impregnable  fortress.1  But  the  feared 
1  Charles  d’Hericault’s  La  revolution  de  thermidor. 
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assault  had  not  been  made,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  now 
the  troops  of  the  Convention,  under  the  leadership  of  Barras, 
Bourdon  de  l’Oise,  and  Merlin  de  Thionville,  which  were 
tumultuously  marching  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

At  the  very  moment  this  decisive  manoeuvre  was  being 
made  Fouquier-Tinville  entered  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation.  Barere,  Collot  d’Herbois,  Prieur,  and  Carnot 
were  there.  Billaud-Varenne  had  slept  on  a  mattress  thrown 
on  the  floor.  On  the  table  were  the  remains  of  a  summary 
meal :  wine,  fruit,  and  chops.1  Certain  members  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Safety— Vadier,  Lavicomterie,  Amar, 
Voulland,  and  Louis  of  the  Bas-Rhin — had  joined  their 
colleagues.  David,  who  was  in  hiding,  had  not  appeared 
since  morning.  At  every  moment  deputies  arrived,  bringing 
or  seeking  information.  Fouquier  recognised  Thuriot  and 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  a  fact  that  leads  one  to  believe  that  he 
remained  a  long  time  at  the  Committee,  since  it  is  probable 
that  Merlin  did  not  reappear  there  until  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Commune.  It  was  doubtless  he  who  brought  the  news 
to  the  Tuileries  of  the  taking  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the 
definite  arrest  of  the  rebels. 

Yet,  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  when  some  firemen 
brought  the  wounded  Robespierre  to  the  Convention  on  a 
plank,  Fouquier  must  already  have  returned  to  the  Palais. 
Barras  asserts,  in  fact,  that  at  that  time  the  members  of  the 
Committee  had  retired  to  rest,  and  that  not  one  was 
put  in  the  presence  of  their  conquered  colleague.2  He 
was  stretched  on  a  table  in  the  vestibule  neighbouring  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore. 

Although  it  was  the  decadi,  a  holiday,  work  was  still 
going  on  at  the  tribunal.  The  list  of  the  accused  for  the 
next  day  had  been  drawn  up  and  their  indictment  was  ready. 
It  contained  fifteen  names— a  mixture  of  aristocrats,  lawyers, 
wine-shop  keepers,  and  servants.3  But  a  more  urgent  piece 
of  work  claimed  Fouquier’s  attention.  He  must  frankly 
declare  himself  in  favour  of  the  conquerors.  So,  at  ten 

1  National  Archives,  AFn,  32. 

2  M (''.moires  de  Barras,  Vol.  I.,  p.  196,  note. 

3  M.  Campardon  (Vol.  I.,  p.  42,  loc.  cit.)  has  published  the  names  of  these 
fifteen  accused  whose  lives  were  saved  by  the  events  of  the  9th  of 
Thermidor. 
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o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  set  out  for  the  Convention, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  which  was  already  reduced  through 
the  events  of  the  night,  since  a  few  of  his  judges  and  jurymen, 
members  or  partisans  of  the  Commune,  had  been  outlawed 
with  it.  Dumas,  arrested  on  the  9th  and  then  rescued,  had 
been  discovered,  half  fainting,  and  holding  a  bottle  of  melissa 
water,  under  a  table  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Coffinhal,  another 
of  Robespierre’s  fanatics,  had  disappeared.  Lumiere,  Besnard 
and  Nicolas  had  been  arrested. 

Nevertheless,  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  although  impaired, 
presented  itself  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  It  congratulated 
the  members  of  the  Convention  on  their  triumph,  assured 
them  of  its  absolute  devotion,  disowned  the  traitors  “  who 
had  crept  into  its  bosom,”  and  asked  for  orders  regarding 
the  trial  of  the  conspirators.1  This  little  speech,  which 
seems  to  be  in  Fouquier’s  manner,  and  which  was  doubtless 
delivered  by  vice-president  Scellier,  was  received  with 
applause.  Fouquier  spoke  next.  He  was  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  inform  the  deputies  how  great  were  his  scruples  as 
a  lawyer,  and  what  a  fastidious  and  strict  observer  of  forms 
he  was.  After  that  he  pointed  out  a  difficulty  which  had 
arisen  in  regard  to  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices.  As 
they  were  “  outlaws,”  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  in 
legally  condemning  them  was  to  establish  their  identity. 
But  this  would  have  to  be  done  by  means  of  two  officers 
of  the  Commune ;  and  the  entire  Commune  was  outlawed. 
What  procedure  were  they  to  follow  p  .  .  .  The  Convention 
agreed  upon  one  thing :  that  nothing  ought  to  retard  the 
rebels’  execution.  Robespierre,  although  wounded  and  a 
prisoner,  still  inspired  terror.  The  tribunal  was,  therefore, 
by  means  of  a  decree,  exempted  from  seeking  the  assistance 
of  the  municipal  officers,  and  was  ordered  to  bring  back 
the  guillotine  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  For  the  past 
six  weeks  it  had  been  withdrawn  from  there  in  order  to 
be  permanently  erected  at  the  Barriere  de  Vincennes. 

Fouquier’s  first  care,  on  returning  to  the  Palais,  was  to 
give  orders  to  the  charpentier  du  domaine  to  remove  the 


1  Wallon,  Vol.  V.,  p.  250. 
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guillotine  and  set  it  up  again,  this  operation  requiring  much 
more  time  than  the  condemnation  to  death  of  the  late 
masters  of  Paris.  Since  morning,  these  were  being  brought 
to  the  Conciergerie  from  all  parts  of  the  capital.  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  Couthon,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  hours  in  the 
antechamber  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  had 
just  been  carried  in  by  the  gendarmes.  Saint- Just  accom¬ 
panied  them.  The  Committee  of  General  Safety  had  sent 
Dumas,  Hanriot,  Robespierre  the  younger,  Payan,  Lescot- 
Fleuriot,  and  the  shoemaker  Simon.  Others  had  been 
brought  straight  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  There  were 
twenty-two  in  all,  and  these  were  to  form  the  first  “  batch  !  ” 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  not  one  of  them  entered 
the  prison,  properly  so  called ;  they  were  placed  in  the 
“  Cote  des  Douzes,”  adjoining  the  women’s  quarters. 
Tradition  says  that  Robespierre  occupied  a  cell  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  Queen  had  lived.  Hardly  had  he  been 
deposited  there,  for  he  could  not  stand,  than  he  was  seen 
to  ask  by  signs,  his  wounded  head  being  enveloped  by  a 
bandage,  for  a  pen  and  paper.  But  the  Committees  had 
ordered  that  he  was  to  be  refused  every  opportunity 
of  writing.  Dumas  howled  with  rage  in  his  cell,  and  on 
seeing  Hanriot  pass  shouted :  “  If  this  scamp  had  not  been 
drunk  yesterday,  we  should  have  been  the  masters  to-day.” 1 

Whilst  these  eminent  recruits  were  being  crowded  into  his 
“  reservoir,”  Fouquier,  at  the  thought  of  the  ceremony  which 
was  in  preparation,  was  “  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  that  it 
is  difficult  to  picture  it.”  2  To  condemn  those  from  whom,  two 
days  before,  he  had  received  orders  constituted  one  of  those 
disquieting  changes  at  which  the  most  hardened  of  men 
would  flinch.  He  showed,  however,  his  accustomed  zeal,  for 
Barras,  the  master  of  the  day,  was  at  the  tribunal,  in  order  to 
hasten  matters.  Fouquier,  humble,  obsequious,  and  deferent, 
talked  with  him  in  a  tone  of  intimate  confidence  :  and  sought 
to  excuse  his  sudden  change  of  sides. 

“  I  know  well,”  he  said,  “  that  it  is  not  I  who  condemn 
these  gentlemen  ” — here  he  corrected  himself — “  these  citizens , 

1  Proussinalle’s  Histoire  secrete  du  tribunal  rivolutionnaire. 

2  Barras’  M^moires,  Vol.  I.,  p.  197. 
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since  they  are  outlaws,  and  the  tribunal  is  only  an  applier  of 
the  law.  I  know  well  that  it  is  my  duty  and  even  my  right 
to  give  impulsion  to  justice  and  direct  it;  that  what  I  am 
doing  to-day  is  less,  in  some  respects  than  what  I  did 
yesterday,  since  yesterday  we  rendered  judgments  on  our  own 
accord  and  to-day  we  are  merely  executing  that  of  the 
National  Convention.  .  .  .  yet.  .  .  .  11  1 

Recomforting  him,  Barras  advised  him  to  act  quickly.  So 
Fouquier  immediately  hastened  to  his  offices,  “  put  on  his 
little  cloak,  his  hat  turned  up  a  la  Henri  IV,  called  together 
the  judges,  gave  them  the  word  of  order  11  2  and  ascended  to 
the  court  room. 

Let  us  follow  Robespierre  as  he  is  carried  on  his  stretcher 
up  the  narrow  staircase  of  the  Tour  Bonbec.  The  wounded 
man  was  then  taken  along  the  passage  leading  to  the  Grand1 
Chambre ;  and  for  the  first  time,  doubtless,  entered  the 
tribunal  to  which  he  had  sent  all  his  rivals.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  a  fact  that  he  never  had  the  curiosity  or  the 
leisure  to  see  this  workshop  of  death,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  principal  purveyor  for  so  long,  at  work.  Another 
stretcher  followed  his,  bearing  Couthon  ;  and  then  came  a 
third,  with  Robespierre  the  Younger  stretched  upon  it. 
Lescot-Fleuriot,  to  whom  the  building  was  so  familiar,  and 
Dumas,  who  only  the  day  before  had  sat  there  supreme, 
followed,  between  gendarmes.  They  took  their  places  in  the 
Grand1  Chambre,  on  the  gradines  where,  at  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  they  had  seen  so  many  unfortunate  men  and 
women  tremble.  Saint-Just,  Hanriot,  Payan,  Gobeau, 
Cochefer,  Vivier,  La  Valette,  those  who  made  the  Terror, 
were  there,  and  also  the  shoemaker  Simon,  who,  in  that  very 
place,  had  given  evidence  against  the  Queen.  .  .  . 

In  order  to  compromise  everybody  as  well  as  himself, 
Fouquier  had  demanded  eight  magistrates  instead  of  only 
three,  which  were  usually  sufficient  for  him  when  he  had 
mere  counter-revolutionaries  to  judge.  Scellier  presided,  and 
as  assessors  had  Foucault,  Bravet,  Felix,  Laporte,  Harny, 
Maire,  Deliege,  and  Garnier-Launay.3 
/ 

1  Barras’  M {.moires,  Vol.  I.,  p.  198. 

2  The  same,  Vol.  I.,  p.  199.  :i  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  424. 
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It  was  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  first  group  of 
accused — for  they  were  brought  in  in  small  groups — appeared 
in  court.  Scellier  asked  Robespierre  the  question  : — 

“  Are  you  Maximilien  Robespierre  ?  ” 

In  reply,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  his  broken  jaw, 
enveloped  with  blood-stained  linen,  thus  indicating  that  he 
was  unable  to  speak. 

“  Are  you  Maximilien  Robespierre  ?  ”  repeated  the 
President.  Robespierre  nodded  in  the  affirmative.1  Two 
witnesses  then  came  forward  and  certified  to  his  identity. 
These  were  Lecoin,  an  employee  at  the  Commission  des 
Relations,  and  Fabre,  an  employee  at  the  grejfe. 

The  same  formality  was  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  others. 
When  Lescot-Fleui’iot’s  turn  came,  Fouquier,  who  had  been 
his  friend,  rose,  placed  his  cloak  and  be-plumed  hat  on  the 
table  and  left  the  court.  His  substitute  Liendon  carried  out 
the  duties  of  Public  Prosecutor. 

Thus,  in  half  an  hour,  were  the  twenty-two  condemned  to 
death.2  They  were  taken  down  to  the  Conciergerie  and  when, 
“  extreme  unction  having  thus  been  administered  to  them,”  3 4 
they  were  crossing,  in  a  long  procession,  the  prison  courtyard, 
five  hundred  prisoners,  overflowing  with  joy,  stood  in  line  on 
either  side. 

“  Make  way  for  the  ‘  Incorruptible  ’  !  ”  shouted  the 
tumkey.- 

The  crowd  dispersed,  astounded  to  see  this  handful  of  men, 
most  of  whom  were  unknown,  and  who  formed  the  Terror  in 
its  entiretv,  in  so  lamentable  a  plight.  Those  who  were 
the  centre  of  all  eyes  were  the  chiefs — prostrated,  blood¬ 
stained,  their  clothes  in  tatters,  filthy,  hideous,  and  already 
stretched  out  like  corpses  ;  the  others  followed,  pitiable  and 
overwhelmed. 

Barras,  who  remained  at  the  tribunal,  hastened  on  the 

1  Proussinalle,  loc.  cit. 

-  Barras’  Mimoires,  Vol.  I.,  p.  199. 

3  The  same. 

4  Charles  d’Hericault’s  La  revolution  de  thermidor,  p.  506.  The  fact 
that  they  crossed  the  courtyard  is  a  fresh  and  certain  indication  that  it 
was  by  way  of  the  Bonbec  staircase  that  the  accused  descended  from  the 
tribunal  to  reach  the  prison  greffe. 
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preparations  for  the  execution.  The  respectful  Fouquier 
never  left  “  the  general.”  And  when  the  latter  indicated  the 
route  to  be  followed  by  the  tumbrils — along  the  entire  length 
of  the  Rue  Saint-Honore— so  that  they  should  pass  Duplay’s 
house,  and  thus  accomplish  the  dying  Danton’s  prediction,1 
the  Public  Prosecutor  tenderly  moaned  : — 

“  Poor  Danton  !  What  a  patriot  he  was !  ”  2 

On  the  11th,  in  two  sittings,  seventy  members,  com¬ 
missioners,  officers,  or  partisans  of  the  Commune  of  Paris 
were  sent  to  their  death.  Twelve  more  were  “  passed  ”  on  the 
following  day.  Among  the  condemned  were  four  jurymen  : 
Besnard,  who  had  become  an  administrator  of  Public 
Establishments,  the  printer  Nicolas,  the  wooden-shoe  maker 
Desboisseaux,  and  the  musician  Lumiere,  who  had  been 
Fouquier’s  secretary.  It  must  be  said  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  showed  an  impassibility  in  fulfilling  his  task  that 
was  worthy  of  the  ancients.  Those  whom  he  thus  sent  to 
the  scaffold  were  his  friends,  his  supporters,  his  extollers,  and 
he  despatched  them  as  cheerfully  as  though  they  had  been 
the  aristocrats  of  the  preceding  decade. 

But  he  had  one  great  trouble.  His  friend  Coffinhal,  who 
had  disappeared  at  the  time  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  invaded 
by  the  agents  of  the  Convention,  had  escaped,  and,  in  spite 
of  a  thorough  search,  all  trace  of  him  had  been  lost. 
Fouquier  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  this  flight  “  weighed 
heavily  on  his  heart.”  3  He  openly  “  showed  the  most  ardent 
desire  ”  to  find  his  old  comrade. 

This  was  not  his  only  anxiety.  On  the  10th  of  Thermidor 


1  When  passing  in  front  of  Duplay’s  house,  in  the  tumbril  which  carried 
him  to  the  scaffold,  Danton  cried  :  “  You  will  follow  us  !  ” 

There  are  many  inaccuracies  in  Barras’  narrative.  He  assures  us,  for 
example,  that  he  ordered  that  the  execution  of  Robespierre  and  his  ac¬ 
complices  should  take  place  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Now,  the 
Convention  had  decreed  this  on  the  previous  day.  In  addition,  Fouquier 
is  said  to  have  told  him  that  executions  had  taken  place  on  the  Place  du 
Irene  for  the  past  week,’  whereas  the  guillotine  had  been  there  for  six 
weeks.  Finally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bodies  of  the  Robespierrists 
were  taken  to  the  Madeleine  cemetery  (see  Barras,  Vol.  I.,  p.  200);  for 
tradition  assures  us  that  they  were  thrown  into  the  Errancis  common 
grave,  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  de  Rocher. 

3  Memoir e  pour  A .  Q.  Fouquier. 
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a  deputy  had  proposed  that  the  tribunal— “  the  work  of 
Couthon  and  Robespierre” — be  reorganised.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  the  joy  caused  by  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  the  conspirators,  the  resolution  was  lost.  On  the  11th 
the  proposition  was  again  taken  up  and  the  Assembly  voted 
in  favour  of  the  “  purification 11  of  the  magistrates  and 
jurymen. 

However,  on  the  12th,  Fouquier,  as  has  been  said,  was  at 
work.  But  on  that  day  Barere  submitted  to  his  colleagues 
a  list  of  “  good  citizens,”  destined  to  form  the ,  regenerated 
tribunal.  And  when,  at  the  sitting  of  the  14th  of  Thermidor, 
this  list  was  discussed,  a  number  of  deputies  were  astonished 
to  see  that  Fouquier-Tinville  retained  his  post.  In  a  few 
indignant  words,  Freron  established  the  fact  that  the  Public 
Prosecutor  was  every  bit  as  guilty  as  Dumas,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  scaffold  with  Robespierre.  “  I  demand,”  he  said, 
“  that  Fouquier  be  sent  to  hell  to  expiate  the  blood  he  has 
spilt.  I  demand  a  decret  dC accusation  against  him.”  When 
this  was  put  to  the  vote,  Turreau  interrupted,  shouting  :  “  I 
am  opposed  to  a  decret  d' accusation.  It  would  be  doing  too 
much  honour  to  this  wretch  !  I  demand  that  he  be  simply 
arrested  and  put  on  his  trial  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.”  And  in  that  sense  was  the  decree  voted,  amidst 
applause.1 

Since  the  previous  day  Fouquier  had  not  left  the  Palais. 
As  usual,  he  prowled  about  the  corridors  and  offices.  But 
how  empty  they  all  seemed  !  The  employees  were  unoccupied, 
the  court-rooms  deserted,  the  passages  without  animation, 
and  the  gendarmes  lazy.  The  assiduous  executioner  and  the 
bustling  ushers  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  costumes  and 
plumes  had  disappeared.  In  their  place  were  careworn 
brows  and  anxious  faces.  The  jurymen  no  longer  showed 
themselves ;  even  “  the  sound  ones  ”  were  in  hiding. 
Animation  had  passed  from  the  now  silent  court  to  the 
courtyard  of  the  Conciergerie,  whence  shouts  of  joy  and 
ironical  bravados  arose.  Even  the  clerks  were  becoming 
audacious.  Three  of  them  were  chatting  in  the  Council 

1  Wallon,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  264-265. 
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Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  wording  of  the  judgments  of 
the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  Thermidor,  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  complete,  owing  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  having 
neglected  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  documents.  At 
that  moment  Fouquier  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by 
Grebeauval  and  Scellier.  Flying  into  a  temper,  he  began,  as 
usual,  to  thump  on  the  table,  whereupon  one  of  the  clerks, 
Wolf,  walked  out,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“  How  insolent  circumstances  make  them  !  ”  growled  the 
astonished  Fouquier. 

“  I  was  not  insolent,”  remarked  Wolf.  “  I  was  merely  no 
longer  in  fear  of  death  !  ” 1  This  remark  of  a  subordinate 
sums  up  the  whole  history  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

Now,  on  this  14th  day  of  Thermidor,  about  half-past  two 
in  the  afternoon,  a  government  auctioneer,  named  Francois 
Cauchois,2  called  at  the  tribunal,  which  he  frequented  fairly 
often.  Poinquarre,  a  secretary  at  the  Parquet,  was  his 
nephew.  Cauchois,  who  had  just  come  from  the  Convention, 
met  Poinquarre  in  the  witnesses’  room  and  informed  him  of 
the  decree  issued  against  Fouquier-Tinville.  A  little  hunch¬ 
back,  named  Jean  Feuillet,  an  employee  at  the  Parquet,  over¬ 
heard  the  news  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  urgent  to  inform 
the  Public  Prosecutor. 

“  I’m  not  going  to  undertake  to  announce  such  a  piece  of 
news,”  replied  Cauchois.3 

But  the  hunchback,  seizing  him  by  the  sleeve,  insisted. 
Fouquier  was  in  the  refreshment-room,  and  he  must  be  told. 
Cauchois,  very  much  against  his  inclination,  followed  Feuillet. 
Fouquier  was,  indeed,  at  the  buvette,  quietly  drinking  a  glass 
of  brandy  with  Vice-president  Deliege.  The  hunchback  drew 
him  aside  and  whispered  the  news. 

“  Here  is  a  citizen  who  has  come  from  the  Convention,” 
he  said,  “  and  who  was  a  witness  of  what  happened  there.” 

Cauchois,  much  embarrassed,  quoted  the  text  of  the  decree 
from  memory. 

“  Did  you  hear  it  ?”  asked  Fouquier. 

1  Fouquier 's  Trial.  Deposition  of  Robert  Wolf. 

2  He  lived  in  the  Rue  Neuve  de  l’Egalit6. 

3  Official  report  of  the  arrest  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  by  commissioners  of  the 
revolutionary  section,  Campardon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  432. 
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“  Yes.”1 

Whereupon  the  Public  Prosecutor,  without  apparent 
anxiety,  guzzled  his  brandy. 

“  I  am  quite  easy  in  my  mind,”  he  said.  “  I  am  not  guilty. 
I  shall  wait  until  they  come  to  arrest  me.” 

A  moment  later  he  was  in  his  private  office,  informing  his 
assistants  of  the  decree,  and  adding  that  he  feared  nothing, 
that  he  was  going  to  ascend  to  his  apartment,  and  that  from 
there  he  would  go  to  the  Convention. 

Hemiette  Gerard  d  Aucourt,  the  wife  of  Fouquier-Tinville, 
lived  in  the  apartment  in  the  Tournelle  as  though  in  a 
hermitage,  and  so  indifferent,  it  would  appear,  to  the  duties 
carried  out  by  her  husband,  so  thrown  into  the  shade, 
so  retired,  that  she  has  not  once  been  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  long  history.  Yet  she  was  not  a  recluse.  She  used 
to  go  out,  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  street,  she  must 
have  passed  along  the  Galerie  des  Peintres,  ever  in  commotion, 
ever  crowded  with  the  coming  and  going  of  soldiers  and 
condemned.  Her  apartment  did  not  possess  windows  looking 
on  to  the  prison  courtyard;  but  she  could  not  have  been 
unaware  of  the  swarm  of  prisoners  so  near  her  home.  She 
must  have  heard  their  songs,  the  noise  of  their  feet  on  the 
tower  staircase,  the  clanging  of  the  gates,  and  the  sinister 
calling  of  their  names  in  the  evening.  From  her  drawing¬ 
room  she  must  sometimes  have  seen,  passing  over  the  bridge 
and  following  the  quay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the 
long  processions  of  tumbrils  proceeding  towards  the  scaffold. 
But  none  of  these  things  had  moved  her  !  She  had  remained 
a  good  housewife,  entirely  wrapped  up  in  her  twins,  a  boy  and 
a  girl  of  twenty-one  months.2  The  children  of  Fouquier’s 
first  marriage  were  not  there ;  the  son  was  with  the  army  of 
the  North,  and  the  daughters  lived  at  St.  Quentin.  But 
Mme.  Fouquier  had  taken  in  one  of  her  aunts,  her  god-mother 
probably,  Henriette  Gerard  d’ Aucourt ; 3  and  there  they  lived 

1  This  conversation  is,  as  the  reader  will  have  concluded,  quoted  textu- 
ally  from  the  official  report. 

a  Probably  Henriette  Fouquier,  who  later  married  a  certain  Pinel  and 
who  died  in  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  manner,  at  Bourges,  after  1814; 
and  Antoine  Henri  Fouquier,  who  died  young. 

3  She  died  at  the  Maison  Dubois  in  the  Year  XIV.  Private  informa¬ 
tion. 

a  2 
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together,  isolated,  sheltered  from  the  storm,  and  even  full 
of  respect  for  pious  old  customs,  if  it  is  true  that,  in  the 
alcove  where  Fouquier’s  bed  stood  next  to  that  of  his  wife, 
there  hung  upon  the  wall  a  reliquary  and  a  consecrated 
image,  which  remained  there  during  the  whole  of  the  Terror.1 

After  informing  his  wife  and  her  aunt  of  his  imminent 
arrest,  Fouquier  parted  from  them  to  go  to  the  Convention. 
Hardly  had  he  left  the  Palais  when  a  police  commissary, 
accompanied  by  two  agents  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety  and  six  members  of  the  Section,  arrived  with  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest.  The  officer,  first  of  all,  ascended  to  the 
apartment  of  the  Tour  Bonbec  and  questioned  Mme. 
Fouquier,  who  knew  nothing,  save  that  her  husband  was  at 
the  Assembly,  and  that  the  office  messengers  would  perhaps 
be  able  to  say  at  what  hour  he  would  return. 

The  commissary,  followed  by  his  escort,  descended,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  tribunal,  piloted  by  Malparty,  the  gardien  de 
bureau.  In  the  refreshment-room  he  found  Cauchois  and  the 
hunchback,  questioned  them,  set  down  their  replies  and  sent 
them,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  Conciergerie,  charged 
with  having  contributed  to  Fouquier’s  flight.  Summoning 
Bernard,  the  lieutenant  of  gendarmery  on  duty,  before  him, 
he  had  sentries  placed  at  every  door,  made  certain  that  the 
files  in  the  clerk’s  office  were  safe,  and  questioned  the 
substitutes  Grebeauval  and  Liendon,  who,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  subordinates,  declined  all  responsibility.  The 
commissary  then  re-ascended  to  Mme.  Fouquier’s,  and  made 
both  her  and  her  aunt  empty  their  pockets.2  After  this,  he 
placed  all  the  papers,  which  were  in  “  a  cupboard  of  the  ante¬ 
room,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  in  a  recess,”  under  seals, 
including  among  them  six  sheets  which  a  gendarme  had  espied 
on  a  small  terrace  overhanging  the  Quai  de  l’Horloge,  and 
which  looked  as  though  they  had  been  thrown  there 
purposely.3 

1  Notes  et  documents  sur  Fouquier -Tinville,  published  by  Georges  Lecocq. 

2  ' ‘  Citoyennes  Fouquier,  mother  and  daughter,”  says  the  official  report. 
The  “  mother”  was  evidently  the  aunt  Henriette  Gerard  d’Aucourt. 

3  This  terrace  may  have  been  the  flat  top  of  one  of  the  sheds  built  on  to 
the  Palais  buildings,  sheds  which,  on  the  quay  side,  stretched  its  entire 
length.  In  regard  to  these  old  constructions  and  the  lamentations  of  their 
occupants,  see  A.  Tuetey’s  Repertoire  general,  Vol.  VI.,  introduction. 
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On  redescending  to  the  tribunal,  the  commissary  learnt 
from  some  gendarmery  officers  that  Fouquier-Tinville  had 
returned  from  the  Convention  and  of  his  own  free  will  had 
surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  at  the  Conciergerie.  When, 
after  having  given  his  name  at  the  grejfe,  he  entered  the 
courtyard,  all  the  prisoners  had  rebelled.  The  man  who, 
from  his  window,  up  there,  had  so  often  scoffed  at  them 
was  now  among  them  !  He  was  received  with  invectives. 
Whereupon  the  gaolers  had  run  up  and  dragged  him  away.  To 
save  him  from  the  men’s  fury  he  was  placed,  under  charge  of 
the  gendarme  Robiquet,  in  a  cell  without  a  window.  Only 
then,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  reduced  to  immobility, 
passing  from  an  intensely  feverish  life  of  sixteen  months  to  a 
state  of  enforced  inaction,  did  he  fall  back  upon  himself  and 
begin  to  think. 

He  thought  that  he  was  an  object  of  horror  to  every 
human  being.  If  the  idea  of  flight  had  not  occurred  to 
him,  it  was  because  he  had  realised  that  no  man  on  earth 
would  give  him  shelter.  Perhaps,  too,  he  began  to  envy  those 
whom  he  had  sacrificed — those  who  at  least  had  died  innocent 
and,  doubtless,  regretted. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  struggle,  if  not  for  life,  at 
least  for  the  sake  of  the  attitude  he  was  to  assume  in  the  face  of 
history.  And  immediately  he  struggled.  The  first  letter  which 
he  wrote  from  prison  was  extremely  humble  ;  it  was  addressed 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety, 
Louis  du  Bas-Rhin  ;  and  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Citizen  Representative, 

“  Owing  to  the  new  precautions  taken  by  the  janitor  to 
prevent  me  being  attacked  by  the  counter-revolutionaries  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Conciergerie,  the  gendarme  placed  near  me  has 
become  useless.  But  I  should  benefit  by  a  little  air  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  authorise  the  janitor  to  put  me  in  a  room  adjoining 
his  apartment.  This  room  has  no  connection  with  the  rooms 
necessary  for  the  business  of  the  place.  I  request  you  to  give 
orders  to  that  effect,  as  well  as  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
gendarme.  Salutation  and  fraternity, 

“  A.  Q.  Fouquier.1 

“The  17th  of  Thermidor.” 

1  National  Archives,  W.  500.  Quoted  by  Wallon,  Vol.  V.,  p.  265. 
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The  same  day,  entering  upon  his  justification,  he  wrote  : 
“  I,  who  could  not  find  in  any  country  a  foot  of  ground  on 
wrhich  to  rest  my  head,  I,  the  born  enemy  of  counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries,  who  would  hack  me  to  pieces  if  they  were  able 
.  .  .  ought  I  to  expect  such  a  fate,  I  who  for  the  past  sixteen 
months  have  frequently  not  slept  more  than  three  hours  a 
night  ?  .  . 

During  the  early  days  of  his  captivity  he  wrote  incessantly. 
The  lawyer  had  gained  the  upper  hand.  He  chicaned. 
Ignorant  as  to  when  he  would  ascend  to  the  tribunal,  he 
wished  to  be  ready,  and,  still  unaware  of  what  he  would  be 
accused,  he  hastily  drafted,  in  accordance  with  what  he  had 
heard  and  foresaw,  that  long  explanatory  memorandum  of  his 
acts  which  has  several  times  been  reproduced.  His  thesis 
was  this  :  “  I  was  not  Robespierre’s  accomplice  ”  and  “  I 
merely  obeyed  orders.” 1 


Coffinhal,  who  had  been  imprisoned  about  two  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  Avas  in  a  neighbouring  cell.  The 
ex- Vice-President  of  the  Tribunal,  after  escaping  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  had  for  six  days  been  sought  for  in  vain. 
Disguised  as  a  boatman,  he  had  taken  refuge  on  the  He  des 
Cygnes  and  lived  there  after  the  fashion  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
The  few  planks  which  he  had  arranged  as  a  shelter  ill  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  the  rain,  and  after  remaining  for  fifty  hours 
without  food,  hunger  had  forced  him  to  gnaw  the  bark  of 
trees  and  pieces  of  wood.  At  last,  faltering,  chilled  Avith 
cold  and  exhausted  through  hunger,  he  determined  to  return 
to  Pans  and  ask  one  of  his  friends  for  «  bread,  clothes  and  a 
little  money.”  The  friend  received  him,  locked  him  up  and 
Avent  to  fetch  the  police.2 

On  arriving  at  the  Conciergerie,  the  colossus,  reduced  to 
the  most  wretched  condition,  demanded  food.  “  The 
tortures  which  I  have  undergone  are  indescribable,”  he  said. 

ihe  death  which  is  being  prepared  for  me  Avill  be  a  boon 
ami  a  comfort  compared  with  what  I  have  suffered.” 

ouquier,  but  a  few  yards  away,3  could  hear  the  groans  of 

^rrSL°AF"a47r3(WSCThl  f  h“  f'-'A  de^ence  is  *  the  National 

2  Desks’ ’Pro^faZt  ^  the  20th  of  idor. 

3  Mtmoirepour  A.  Q.  Fouquier. 
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his  former  accomplice.  Coffinhal  railed  against  the  conspira¬ 
tors  of  the  9th,  against  their  ineptness  and  lack  of  resolution, 
and  boasted  of  having  had  seventeen  companies  of  gunners 
at  his  disposition.  But  Hanriot’s  drunkenness  had  spoiled 
everything.1  He  was  informed  that  Fouquier  was  his 
neighbour,  but  he  did  not  associate  him  with  Dumas  and 
Robespierre  in  his  recriminations. 

Coffinhal  was  an  outlaw.  Consequently,  to  be  able  to  send 
him  to  the  guillotine,  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  identify 
him.  But  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  not  yet  recon¬ 
stituted.  So  a  decree  of  the  Convention  authorised  the 
criminal  tribunal  of  the  Department  of  Paris  to  proceed 
against  the  proscript,  and,  on  the  18th  of  Thermidor, 
Oudart,  the  president  of  that  court,  on  the  evidence  of  a 
police  commissary  and  three  of  Fouquier’s  former  assistants,2 
condemned  his  former  colleague  to  death.  This  gave 
Fouquier  a  little  hope.  Since  the  Convention  did  not  act 
against  him  with  similar  brutality,  it  was  evident  that  it  did 
not  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  conspirator.  This  man- 
suetude  enabled  him  to  “  gain  time,11— perhaps  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  friends.  But  had  he  any  friends  left  ? 

It  appears  that  he  then  imagined — and  not  without  reason 
—that  the  government  feared  certain  revelations  in  regard 
to  the  too  recent  past.  All  the  members  of  the  Committees 
had  not  been  swept  away  by  the  Thermidor  storm,  and  those 
wTho  remained  in  power  were,  every  bit  as  much  as  those  who 
had  disappeared,  responsible  for  the  atrocities  that  had  been 
ordered.  Manifestly  Fouquier  was  treated  with  circumspec¬ 
tion.  As  he  had  requested  to  be  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
Convention,  the  Assembly  consented  to  receive  him.  He 
was  brought  there  by  gendarmes,  on  the  21st  of  Thermidor, 
and  cleverly  pleaded  his  case.  He  alleged  that  he  had 
received  orders  ;  he  sheltered  himself  behind  the  Committees, 
whom  he  had  obeyed,  but  not  without  a  slight  disposition  to 

1  The  same. 

2  Etienne  Lacroix  and  Bernard  Lefebvre,  office  messengers  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  ;  and  Anne  Ducret,  assistant-clerk.  Archives  of 
the  Seine.  Fonds  des  Domaines.  The  same  file  contains  an  official  account 
of  the  sale  of  Coffinhal’ s  effects  at  5,  Rue  RegrattRre.  Mention  is  made  of 
“  a  carmagnole,  a  sword,  two  pistols,  a  tobacco  jar  .  .  .  &c, 
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resist;  and  he  represented  himself  as  a  victim  of  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  despotism.  A  few  deputies  questioned  him  ;  he 
replied ;  and  then  the  president  ordered  that  he  be  taken 
back  to  prison.  He  returned  to  his  cell  convinced  that  the 
day  had  not  been  unfavourable  towards  him,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  on  his  defence. 


On  the  23rd  of  Thermidor  the  Convention  decided  on  the 
new  organisation  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  law 
of  the  22nd  of  Prairial  was  definitely  abolished.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  remained  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  previous  decrees, 
but,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  the  “  question  of 
intention  became  obligatory.  This  was  leaving  a  good 
deal  to  the  clemency  of  the  jury. 

The  choice  of  the  staff  was  left  to  the  Convention.  At 
the  sitting  of  the  22nd  of  Thermidor  the  following  printed 
form  had  been  distributed  among  the  deputies  : — 

Important  Notice. 

Each  representative  of  the  people  is  requested  to  write  at  the 
bottom  of  this  paper  the  names  of  the  citizens  of  his  department 
or  of  1  aris  whom  he  thinks  are  fit  and  proper  persons  for  the 
duties  of  judges  and  jurymen  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  with 
the  places  where  they  were  born,  and  the  names  and  civic 
capacities  of  the  said  citizens.  Kindly  send  the  present  paper 

and  the  reply,  within  the  day,  to  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety. 

Signed  by  the  members  of  the  Committees  of  General 
Safety  and  Public  Salvation  : 

B.  Barere,  M.  Bayle,  Collot  d  Herbois, 
V  OULLAND,  BrEARD,  MeRLIN  DeThIONVILLE, 
Phuriot,  Laloi,  Legendre,  Billaud- 
Varenne,  Elie  Lacoste. 

The  result  of  this  ballot  furnished  the  staff  of  the  regener¬ 
ated  tribunal.  Dobsen  was  appointed  president.  He  had 
figured  as  a  foreman  of  the  jury  at  the  tribunal  of  the  17th  of 
August,  and  he  had  been  a  judge  at  Fouquier-Tinville’s  tri¬ 
bunal  ;  but  his  exclusion  at  the  time  of  the  22nd  of  Prairial 
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resulted  in  this  unhoped-for  reinstatement.1  We  also  meet 
again  the  name  of  Bra  vet,  who,  after  being  a  judge,  became 
vice-president.  Deliege  retained  his  position,  as  well  as  Maire, 
Ardouin,  and  Denizot.  The  former  clerk  Paris-Fabr;cius,  who, 
as  we  know,  was  arrested  after  the  trial  of  Danton,  replaced 
his  successor  Lecrevain,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  placed  under 
arrest. 

Among  the  jurymen  we  find  only  Sambat,  Topino-Lebrun, 
and  Presselin,  established  Dantonists.  The  parquet  was 
entirely  renewed.  Leblois,  the  public  prosecutor  for  the 
Department  of  Deux-Sevres,  replaced  Fouquier-Tinville,  and 
as  substitutes  had  five  magistrates :  Bordet,  of  the  Moselle, 
Couturier,  of  the  Isere,  Granger,  of  the  Nord,  Petit,  of  the 
fifth  tribunal  of  Paris,  and  Sembauzel,  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 
The  jurymen,  consisting  of  administrators  of  departments, 
judges  of  districts,  farmers,  or  tradesmen,  numbered  fifty-nine. 

On  the  29th  of  Thermidor,2  at  the  end  of  the  first  sitting 
one  could  augur  well  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  new¬ 
comers.  It  is  true  that  all  of  them  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  those  inhabiting  Paris  took  on  the  whole  of  the  work, 
awaiting  the  installation  of  the  provincials.  Learning  that 
an  ex-priest,  named  Mattey,  who  had  formerly  been  con¬ 
demned  to  hard  labour  for  murder,  was  among  them,  they 
refused  to  sit.  Mattey  tried  to  plead  his  case,  but  the 
tribunal  refused  to  hear  his  explanations,  and  the  president, 
annulling  the  proceedings  of  the  case  in  which  the  unworthy 
juryman  had  given  his  opinion,  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
Convention,  which  immediately  ordered  the  dismissal  of  the 
unfrocked  priest. 

Things,  as  we  see,  had  greatly  changed. 

The  metamorphosis  was,  in  fact,  complete.  Judging  in 
accordance  with  the  same  laws  which  Fouquier-Tinville  had 
applied  previous  to  the  22nd  of  Prairial,  the  new  tribunal, 
out  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  cases  which  it  studied  in 
four  months,3  pronounced  forty-six  condemnations  to  death — 

1  Dobsen  became  Imperial  Procurator-General  of  the  Treves  Court  of 
Appeal.  A.  Douarche,  Vol.  II.,  p.  884. 

2  The  16th  of  August,  1794. 

8  From  the  24th  of  Thermidor,  Year  II.,  to  the  28th  of  Frimaire, 
Year  III. 
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only  forty-six,  one  is  tempted  to  write ;  and  this  proportion 
shows  the  measure  of  the  responsibility  which  rested  on 
Robespierre’s  tribunal.  “  Opinionated  ”  priests,  incorrigible 
royalists,  and  even  the  authors  of  counter-revolutionary  or 
liberticide  remarks  were  still  sent  to  the  scaffold,  but  they 
no  longer  guillotined,  as  before,  drunkards,  simple  suspects, 
the  “  ill-intentioned,”  and  prisoners  who  had  been  put  on 
trial  through  mere  caprice  or  to  make  up  the  number. 

Of  these  various  trials,  only  two  need  be  mentioned  here. 
The  first  was  that  of  Montane,  the  former  President  of  the 
Tribunal,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  more  than  a  year. 
On  this  occasion  Fouquier-Tinville  saw  the  Grand  Chambre 
once  more  ;  he  appeared  there  as  a  witness  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  taken  back  to  prison.  Montane  was  acquitted.1  The 
second  trial,  that  of  Carrier  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
of  Nantes,  impassioned  the  whole  of  Paris  during  three 
months.2  It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  book  to 
relate  this  long  trial,  which  ended  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  proconsul  of  the  Loire-Inferieure,3  and  the  acquittal  of 
twenty-seven  of  his  accomplices,  convicted,  but  without 
criminal  intention,  of  murder,  of  drowning  people,  of  extor¬ 
tion  and  crimes  of  all  kinds.  This  time  public  feeling  re's  olted, 
but  against  the  tribunal’s  indulgence.  The  Convention  decreed 
that  Carrier’s  accomplices,  acquitted  by  the  jury,  should  be 
immediately  imprisoned.  On  the  day  on  which  it  voted  this 
decree— it  was  the  18th  of  December,  1791— another  trial 
began,  that  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  He  had  just  taken  his 
seat  on  the  gradines  when  an  usher  of  the  Convention  entered 
the  Grand’  Chambre  and  handed  an  envelope  to  the  President 
— an  envelope  containing  the  decree  that  suppressed  the 
tribunal.  President  Dobsen  immediately  read  it  and  brought 
the  sitting  to  a  close.  And  thus  did  Fouquier,  once  more, 
return  to  his  cell. 

During  the  five  months  that  he  had  been  in  custody 
he  had  seen  the  inside  of  many  prisons.  After  being  at  the 
Conciergerie  for  twenty  days,  he  spent  two  months  at  Sainte- 

1  The  27th  of  Fructidor,  September  13th,  1794. 

2  From  the  22nd  of  Fructidor  to  the  26th  of  Frimaire,  \  ear  III. 

3  Pinard  and  Grandmaison  perished  with  him. 
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Pelagie,1  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Plessis — 
the  Plessis  from  which  he  drew  so  many  victims,  and  which  was 
formerly  called,  at  the  time  of  his  omnipotence,  “  Fouquier’s 
storehouse.”  Everywhere  he  was  taken  he  had  to  be  hidden 
from  people’s  eyes.  One  day  the  prisoners  at  Plessis,  whilst 
walking  in  the  courtyard,  caught  sight  of  the  face  of  the 
ex-Public  Prosecutor  at  the  bars  of  a  window,  where  the 
wretched  man  was  taking  the  air.  Received  with  a  torrent 
of  invectives  and  hoots,  he  started  back  from  the  iron  bars 
and  disappeared.2  He  was  then  removed  to  the  Archeveche 
prison,  where  he  had  imprisoned  so  many  young  women  who 
were  on  the  point  of  becoming  mothers.  It  seemed  as  though 
Destiny  were  leading  him  to  the  scaffold  by  way  of  all  the 
places  where  his  name  had  been  execrated,  where  the  male¬ 
dictions  of  heaven  had  been  called  down  upon  his  head. 

Brought  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  two  days  before  his 
appearance  before  his  judges,  he  thought  that  the  hour  had 
at  last  come.  But  the  suppression  of  the  tribunal  still 
further  retarded  his  trial  and  he  continued  his  wretched 
existence,  henceforth  without  hope,  knowing  that  he  was 
scoffed  at  bv  all  and  doomed  to  die.  He  no  longer  slept.3 
He  ate  hardly  anvthing.  His  wife,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  her  children  and  aunt  in  a  small  apartment  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Harpe,  daily  sent  him  a  meal,  all  ready  prepared  ;  and 
to  the  servant  who  brought  it  he  handed  his  soiled  linen  and 
short  letters.  A  few  of  these  messages,  containing  certain 
details  in  regard  to  his  lamentable  agony,  have  been  preserved. 
“  Continue  to  send  me  what  you  consider  is  best,”  he  wrote. 
“  You  know  that  I  am  not  difficult  to  please  as  regards  food. 
I  eat  because  I  must.  Send  me  some  salt  and  pepper,  and 
uncork  the  bottle,  because  I  have  neither  knife,  nor  scissors, 
nor  corkscrew.  I  send  you  some  silk  stockings,  two  dusters, 
a  shirt,  a  handkerchief,  and  a  bottle.  I  am  keeping  the  dish 
for  the  fricassee.” 

On  another  day  he  wrote  :  “  I  have  only  sufficient  candles 
for  to-day  ;  the  evenings  are  getting  very  long.” 

1  Foxiquier’s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Villain  d’Aubigny. 

2  La  Vedette.  Quoted  by  Campardon,  Vol.  IL,  p.  138. 

3  Notes  et  documents  sur  Fcmquier-Tinville,  by  Georges  Lecocq,  p.  42. 
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And  again  he  wrote  :  “  The  spinach  was  good.  I  ate  it 
immediately, — at  least  the  greater  part  of  it.  Send  me  to¬ 
morrow  two  napkins,  fewer  grapes,  a  small  cheese  and  no 
peas.  The  fowl  will  last  me  to-day  and  to-morrow.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  bottle  of  brandy,  for  one  cannot  keep  up  with¬ 
out  a  drop.”  1 

He  had  long  since  sent  his  adieus  to  his  wife  and  children. 
The  letter  is  a  touching  one  and  worth  quoting  : — 

“  From  the  Prison  of  Plessis,  called  Egalite 
the  22nd  of  Brumaire  of  the  Year  III.  of 
the  Republic  one  and  indivisible. 

“  Although  1  have  not  yet  been  examined,  I  shall  soon,  via 
bonne  amie,  be  placed  on  trial.  At  a  different  time,  certain  as  I 
am  of  my  innocence,  I  should  in  no  way  have  feared  the  approach 
of  that  trial.  But,  in  the  sad  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  and  after  the  horrible  diatribes,  calumnies,  and  outcries 
of  all  kinds  which  have  been  poured  on  my  head,  since  my  im¬ 
prisonment,  by  Freron  and  his  lieutenants,  the  intimate  friends  of 
Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  those  of  Dumouriez  and 
Arthur  Dillon,  can  I  count  on  getting  a  defence  heard,  however 
just  and  legitimate  and  well-founded  it  mav  be  ?  No ! 

“It  is  useless  to  have  any  illusions.  All  these  terrible  outcries 
and  odious  epithets,  such  as  £  execrable  man,  conspirator,  and 
bloodthirsty  tiger,’  all  unsupported  by  any  fact,  are  the  prelude 
to  my  trial.  It  is  a  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  that  liberticide 
faction,  in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  destroying  me. 

“  So,  ma  bonne  amie,  I  cannot  hide  from  you  the  fact  that,  in 
this  state  of  things,  I  regard  the  end  as  near.  My  conscience 
tells  me  that  I  have  not  merited  it.  I  know  that  if  the  jurymen, 
with  whom  I  am  unacquainted,  are  honest  men,  my  innocence 
must  triumph.  But  this  crowd  of  aristocrats,  set  at  liberty  since 
the  9th  of  Thermidor,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  have 
been  struck  by  the  sword  of  justice,  are  spread  about  Paris  ;  and 
will  not  fail  to  spread  an  opinion  about  me  similar  to  that  of  the 
vile  journalists — an  opinion  which  will  produce  all  the  more  effect 
on  the  credulous  section  of  the  public  as  the  position  and  interests 
of  its  authors  are  unknown.  Thus  I  expect  to  be  sacrificed  to 
public  opinion,  excited  against  me  by  all  sorts  of  means,  and  not 
to  be  tried.  This  is  an  attitude  which  I  have  foreseen  for  a 
long  time  past,  but  on  the  subject  of  which  1  have  ever  wished 
to  keep  silent,  in  order  to  spare  you,  as  long  as  possible,  the  blow 


1  The  same. 
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which  this  event  may  give  you.  I  shall  die,  therefore,  for  having 
served  my  country  with  too  great  a  zeal  and  activity,  and  for 
having  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the  government,  hands  and 
heart  spotless. 

“  But,  ma  bonne  amie,  what  will  become  of  you,  you  and  my 
poor  children  ?  You  are  about  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  horrors 
of  the  most  terrible  poverty.  This,  at  least,  will  be  a  speaking 
proof  of  the  fact  that  I  have  served  my  country  with  the  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  a  true  republican.  But  what  will  become  of  you 
all  ?  Such  are  the  sad  ideas  which  overwhelm  and  torment  me 
day  and  night. 

“So  I  was  born  to  be  unfortunate  !  What  a  terrible  idea  !  To 
die  like  a  conspirator,  I  who  have  ceaselessly  made  war  upon 
conspirators  !  Such  is  the  reward  for  my  patriotic  zeal  !  If, 
amidst  all  these  baleful  events,  there  still  remains  a  ray  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  rather  of  consolation  for  me,  it  is  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  convinced  of  my  innocence.  This  conviction  at  least 
gives  me  the  hope  that  you  will  not  fail  to  repeat  to  our  children 
that  their  father  died  unfortunate  but  imiocent,  and  that  he  ever 
had  your  confidence  and  esteem. 

“  I  strongly  recommend  you  not  to  give  way  to  sorrow,  and  to 
husband  your  health,  for  the  sake  of  yourself  and  our  poor  chil¬ 
dren.  Forget  the  little  differences  which  we  may  have  had  : 
they  were  the  result  of  my  vivacity.  My  heart  had  no  part  in 
them,  and  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  attached  to  you,  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  that,  as  I  am  convinced  that  yours  has  never  ceased 
to  be  attached  to  me.  Alas  !  ma  bonne  amie,  who  would  ever  have 
said  that  I  should  come  to  such  an  end  ? — I  who  have  never 
intrigued  and  who  have  never  been  tormented  with  a  thirst 
after  riches. 

“  It  is  hard,  ma  bonne  amie,  to  converse  with  you  on  so  sad  a 
subject.  I  have  long  hesitated  to  do  so.  But,  considering  that 
once  I  am  placed  on  trial  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  send  you 
any  letter,  I  determined  to  transmit  my  last  thoughts  to  you  and 
my  thanks  for  all  the  trouble  that  you  have  taken  during  my  im¬ 
prisonment.  I  again  beg  you  not  to  give  way  to  sorrow,  and 
recommend  you  not  to  lose  any  opportunity  you  may  have  for 
making  your  lot  happier.  With  tears  in  my  eyes  and  a  heavy 
heart,  I  bid  you,  your  aunt  and  our  poor  children,  farewell  for  the 
last  time.  I  embrace  you  all  ;  I  embrace  you  a  thousand  times. 
Alas !  what  a  sweet  satisfaction  I  should  experience  were  it 
possible  to  see  you  once  more  and  press  you  in  my  arms  !  But, 
ma  bonne  amie,  all  is  over,  one  must  no  longer  think  of  it ! 
Adieu,  a  thousand  times  adieu,  and  to  the  few  friends  whom  we 
still  have,  and  especially  to  the  servant.  Embrace  our  children 
and  your  aunt  for  me.  Be  a  mother  to  my  children  whom  I 
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exhort  to  be  good  and  listen  to  you.  Farewell,  farewell  !  Your 
husband,  faithful  unto  death, 

“A.  Q.  Fouquier.”1 

Among  those  whom  he  had  known,  only  ex-Procurator 
Bligny  had  not  forgotten  him.  He  sometimes  came  to  see 
him  in  prison,  just  as,  in  former  days,  he  used  to  call  upon 
him  at  his  office  at  the  tribunal.2  Everybody  else  disowned 
him.  His  brother,  Fouquier  de  Foreste,  ashamed  of  the  name 
which  he  bore,  withdrew  “  to  a  distant  province  ”  ;  3  his  two 
eldest  daughters,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saint-Quentin,  “  refused  to  see  their  father  again  ”  ;  4  his 
son,  who  was  in  the  army,  swore  that  he  would  never  return 
under  the  paternal  roof”  ; 5  his  brothers-in-law  Depille  joined 
his  bitterest  enemies  ;  and  even  his  aged  mother,  overwhelmed 
with  gi’ief,  left  the  village  of  Herouel,  where  she  had  lived 
for  fifty  years,  and  hid  her  dishonour  in  a  neighbouring 
town.6 

Fouquier  resigned  himself  to  being  execrated.  His  whole 
attention  was  centred  on  his  defence.  It  was  printed  now 
and  circulated  in  Paris  by  his  wife.  He  knew  that  soon  he 
would  be  brought  before  the  tribunal,  which  for  the  fifth 
time  had  been  reorganised. 

This  reorganisation  had  been  voted  by  the  Convention 
during  the  closing  days  of  1795, 7  and  had  been  carefully 

1  Lecocq’s  Notes  et  documents  sur  Fouquier -Tinville. 

2  Bataillard’s  Histoire  des  Procureurs  et  des  avoues,  Vol.  II.,  p.  361. 

3  Proussinalle,  Vol.  II.,  p.  296. 

4  Emilie  Eouquier,  in  her  old  age,  retained  a  tender  recollection  of  her 
father.  Bulletin  des  socttUs  arch'ologiques  de  Vervins  et  de  Chdteau- 
Thierry. 

8  The  National  Archives,  C,  269,  contains  the  following  document 
concerning  Pierre  Quentin  Fouquier,  who,  as  has  been  said,  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  North  : — “  The  Convention  decrees  that  Citizen  Fouquet  de 
Tinville,  illegally  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  to  a  subdieutenancy 
in  the  fourth  regiment  of  mounted  chasseurs  and  dismissed  by  the 
commissaries  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  be  definitely  deprived  of  his 
employment ;  that  the  non-commissioned  officer  who  ought  to  have  that 
post  be  maintained,  and  that  Citizen  Xavier  Andouin  be  immediately 
called  to  the  bar  to  explain  this  arbitrary  appointment  and  the  vexatious 
orders  which  he  has  given  in  order  to  maintain  it.  The  13th  of  September 
(1793).” 

6  She  withdrew  to  Ham.  It  was  there  that  she  died  on  July  4th,  1801, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Her  remains  were  brought  back  to  flerouel  and 
buried  in  the  village  church.  Mat  Civil  de  la  commune  de  Foreste. 

7  The  28th  of  December,  the  8th  of  Nivose,  Year  III 
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studied.  A  delay  of  a  month  had  been  accorded  to  the 
magistrates  and  jurymen  in  which  to  proceed  to  their  new 
posts.  They  had  been  chosen  from  citizens  who  belonged, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  middle  classes,  and  who  presented 
every  guarantee.  Of  the  old  staff,  the  only  one  who  had  been 
retained  was  the  clerk  Paris,  who  had  now  for  ever  renounced 
his  surname  of  Fabricius.  The  president  Agier,1  a  former 
advocate  in  Parliament  and  deputy  2  for  Paris  at  the  States- 
General,  and  then  a  judge  at  the  tribunal  of  the  second  ward, 
had  abandoned  his  duties  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  and 
had  not  resumed  them  again  until  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor. 
Formerly,  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  looking  for  a 
teacher  for  the  Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XVI,  his  name  had 
been  mentioned  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  the  post. 

One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  was  Liger  de  Verdigny,  an  ex- 
King’s  Counsellor,  and  lieutenant  of  the  court  of  assessors  of 
subsidies  of  Montargis,  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Orleans 
in  1791,  and  since  then  appointed  president  of  the  criminal 
tribunal  of  the  Loiret.3  Judicis,  the  president  of  the  criminal 
tribunal  of  the  Lot,  was  chosen  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
Public  Prosecutor.4  Almost  all  the  judges  appointed  on  the 
8th  of  Nivose,  and  a  large  number  of  the  jurymen  were  also 
magistrates  by  profession.  As  can  be  seen,  the  new  tribunal 
was  revolutionary  only  in  name. 

During  the  three  months  which  followed  its  installation, 
which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January,  1795,  it  pronounced 
only  one  condemnation  to  death.  But  it  was  steadily 
preparing  itself  to  accomplish  a  work  of  vengeance. 

On  March  1st,  Fouquier  was  brought  to  the  Palais,  and 
led  by  gendarmes  into  that  large  room,  adjoining  the  Grand’ 
Chamber,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Parliament,  had  been  the 

1  Agier  died  in  Paris  in  1818.  He  was  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

2  He  was  a  substitute. 

8  Liger  de  Verdigny,  who  was  born  at  Chatillon-Coligny  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1754,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  in  Parliament.  In  1797  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  He  was  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1804  and  a  Knight  of  the  Empire  in  1808.  He  died 
of  cholera,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1832,  at  1,  Rue  Ventadour.  At  that  time 
he  was  a  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  He  remained  a  bachelor. 

4  He  occupied  the  apartment  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Tournelle,  vacant 
since  Fouquier’s  arrest.  National  Archives,  T,  282. 
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Fourth  Chamber  of  Requests.  It  had  been  used  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  as  a  council  chamber,  until  Fouquier 
arranged  his  private  office  there.  Since  the  9th  of  Thermidor, 
President  Dobsen  and,  after  him,  Agier,  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  there.1  It  was  there  that,  in  Fouquier’s  presence, 
Gaillart-Locart,  one  of  the  new  judges,2  Judicis,  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  Jacques  Moniac,  Commissaire  des  Domaines 
Nationaux,  removed  the  seals  on  the  cupboards  containing 
certain  dossiers  and  jewels  seized  on  the  condemned.  The 
inventory  was  not  drawn  up  without  the  accused  protesting. 
Formerly  so  heedless  of  respect  for  legal  forms  when  others 
were  concerned,  he  was  now,  when  his  own  head  was  at  stake, 
extremely  anxious  over  them.  He  declared  that  “  he  could 
not  give  his  approbation,  nor  take  any  part  in  the  inventory,” 
seeing  that  “  the  seals  had  been  affixed  in  his  absence,  and 
the  keys  handed  to  the  tribunal  employees.”  His  objections 
were  disregarded.  From  the  cupboards  were  extracted  the 
various  articles  taken  from  the  condemned  :  “  a  knife  and  a 
seal,  tied  together  by  a  garter, — a  packet  of  letters  tied  with 
a  lock  of  hair, — a  silvered  copper  censer  chain,— a  bag  con¬ 
taining  twenty-five  fleurs-de-lis,  and  a  silver  crucifix — a  box 
in  pitch-pine  containing  a  pair  of  bracelets  with  men’s 
portraits,  mounted  in  gold  and  surrounded  with  diamonds, — 
a  chalice  and  its  paten,- — rings,  snuff-boxes,  buckles,  a  linon 
fichu  embroidered  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  armorial  bearings, 
some  clothes  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  .  .  .  ,” 3  the  private 
relics  of  aristocrats,  noble  ladies,  priests,  and  peasants,  a 
multitude  of  pious  souvenirs  addressed  to  loved  ones  but 
never  transmitted,  and  of  brutally  intercepted  heritages 
whose  appearance  brought  up  before  Fouquier’s  eyes  the 
crowds  of  condemned  on  the  occasion  of  the  “  grandes 
fournees  ”  and  called  up  in  his  hesitating  memory  the  long- 
list  of  his  victims. 

On  March  26th  a  copy  of  his  indictment  was  handed  to 


1  National  Archives,  T,  282.  “  .  .  .  when  Citizen  Dobsen,  then  president 
of  the  tribunal,  took  possession  of  the  room  where  we  are  .  .  .  ,”  etc. 

2  Or  Gaillard-Ldcart,  Ren6  Victor,  president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of 
the  Aisne. 

3  National  Archives,  T,  282. 
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him  and  Substitute  Cambon  1  began  his  examination.  These 
formalities  presaged  the  nearness  of  the  public  trial.  Doubt¬ 
less  Fouquier  imagined  that  the  proceedings  would  be  short, 
and  that  a  single  sitting  would  suffice  to  enlighten  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  jurymen,  as  had  been  the  custom  in  the  days 
when  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  for  on  that  day, 
or  the  day  following,  he  sent  the  following  final  injunctions 
to  his  wife 

“  You  knew,  ma  bonne  ainie,  of  the  arrest  which  was  made  and 
which  continues  of  judges  appointed  by  the  Law  of  the  22nd  of 
Prairial,  and  you  told  me  nothing  about  it.  Why  keep  bad  news 
from  me  ? — how,  when  you  hide  them  from  me,  can  I  prepare 
myself  to  reply  to  attacks  ?  Y ou  doubtless  fear  to  distress  me, 
but  you  are  mistaken,  for  I  am  prepared  for  everything  and 
determined.  I  presume  that  you  were  very  surprised  on 
hearing  of  this  arrest.  I  am  surprised  that  it  did  not  take  place 
sooner,  because  Granger,  having  said  to  me,  at  the  time  of  my 
examination,  that,  if  he  had  complied  with  various  wishes,  I 
should  have  seen  quite  another  thing,  and  on  my  replying  that  I 
was  prepared  for  anything,  he  said  that  this  did  not  concern  me 
personally — a  reply  which  made  me  suspect  that  the  plan  from 
that  time  was  to  go  very  much  further.  Then,  recollecting  that 
Clauzel  had  demanded  that  all  the  judges  be  changed,  I  no 
longer  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  plan  which  is  now  being  carried  out, 
a  plan  which  is  based  on  the  lying  denunciation  of  that  monster 
Paris,  who  states  that  the  judges  and  jurymen  went  into  my  office 
and  that  there  we  marked  the  names  of  those  individuals  whom 
we  judged  to  be  guilty.  ...  In  the  main,  however,  these  arrests 
will  in  no  way  injure  my  case  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  do  not 
deprive  me  of  necessary  witnesses  and,  on  the  other,  if  among 
the  number  there  are  none  that  are  frightened.  In  any  case,  if 
justice  were  done,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  feared  either 
for  the  one  or  the  other. 

“  But  I  am  distressing  you  also.  Able,  however,  to  transmit 
my  thoughts  to  you  only  whilst  I  am  alive,  I  declare  to  you  that, 
as  things  now  are,  it  is  evident  that  this  suit  is  being  brought  and 
will  be  brought  against  all  the  energetic  patriots  who  have  occu¬ 
pied  positions  during  the  Revolution,  that  all  the  acts  of  the 
Revolution  will  be  criticised,  and  that  what  was  regarded  as  a 
virtue  six  months  or  a  vear  ago  will  now  be  looked  upon  as  an 
unpardonable  crime.  Thus,  I  have  no  hope  of  my  innocence 
triumphing.  Should  such  a  thing  happen  I  should  regard  it  as 

1  Judge  of  the  ti’ibunal  of  the  district  of  Pont-sur-Rhone. 
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a  miracle.  We  must  make  up  our  minds,  therefore,  to  be 
eternally  separated,  and  this  will  be  as  painful  to  me  as  xc  is 
hurtful  to  me  to  tell  you.  I  should  still  longer  have  kept  silent 
had  I  not  known  that  it  is  necessary  you  should  take  precautions 
before  the  event  arrives,  in  order  that  for  a  time  at  least  you  will 
not  die  of  hunger  and  that  you  will  have  time  to  look  about  you. 
Have  you  sold  the  Moniteur  ?  If  not,  transfer  it  to  another  place  ; 
for  seals  will  be  affixed.  It  is  true  that  by  the  terms  of  a  recent 
decree  the  furniture  and  effects  will  be  restored  to  you  and  the 

children ;  but  -  is  a  creditor — the  only  one — and  he  may 

trouble  you.  Look  well  after  your  linen,  especially,  and  a  few 
clothes ;  do  what  is  best  and  endeavour  not  to  be  left  in  want, 
you  and  the  little  girl.  As  to  Sophie  and  Emilie  and  Tinville, 
they  have  rights  on  Mme.  Saugnier’s  inheritance.  The  papers  are 
at  Hacquart’s,  and  their  uncles,  doubtless,  will  not  relinquish 
them.  Follow  my  advice,  and  tell  my  children,  on  my  behalf, 
that,  unless  they  have  neither  heart  nor  soul,  they  can  never  se 
Depille  and  his  wife,  who  have  already  killed  their  mother  w' 
sorrow,  and  who,  by  their  cunning  and  wicked  statements 
Paris,  have  contributed  to  my  assassination.  How  much  sho 
I  like  to  find  that  my  sinister  conjectures  were  wrong !  I  shoi 
have  all  the  more  pleasure  in  seeing  you  again  and  in  embracii 
you  a  thousand  times.  But,  alas  !  at  a  time  when  the  Conven 
tion  has  decreed  that  the  statue  of  Liberty,  holding  a  club  wit! 
which  to  crush  the  federalist,  shall  be  destroyed,  can  a  tru 
republican  have  a  ray  ot  hope  ?  Give  many  kind  messages  t 
your  aunt  and  the  children,  embrace  them  for  me,  and  especiall 
the  little  girl,  whom  I  much  regret  I  am  unable  to  see.  But  tim" 
and  circumstances  are  opposed  to  that. 

“  I  cannot  imagine  why,  on  the  one  hand,  you  have  been  s. 

long  in  going  to  see  M - ,  and  why,  on  the  other,  you  stoppei 

at  Foucault’s,  and  did  not  continue  on  your  road.  Did  h( 
receive  you  badly  ?  What  is  this  work  which  speaks  of  him 
Foucault  and  myself?  There  appeared  one  by  Barere  yesterday 
but  I  am  assured  that  I  am  not  mentioned  in  it.  You  would  not 
find  Paris  at  the  Chatelet  because  the  judges  change  every 
month.  Have  Francois  and  Simon  Leclerc  been  retained  ?  It  is 
said  that  I  am  to  be  brought  up  for  trial  on  the  9th.  I  have  as 
yet  seen  no  one.  If  this  wretched  weather  permits  you  to  obtain 
information,  try  to  get  to  know.  The  Ami  du  Peuple  did  not 
appear  yesterday.  ^  ou  did  not  send  it  to  me.  Has  it  also  been 
suppressed  ?  I  am  giving  you,  amie,  a  good  deal  of  work. 
Salutations,  good  health,  and  a  thousand  kisses.”  1 

Fouquier  felt  that  he  was  lost.  He  knew  that  his  wife  and 
1  Lecocq’ s  Notes  et  documents  sur  Fouquier -Tinville. 
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children  were  without  resources.  All  that  he  possessed  was  a 
co  plete  file  of  the  Moniteur.  This  was  the  only  heritage  he 
could  bequeath  to  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  inexorably 
doomed  to  poverty. 

The  next  day,  March  28th,  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning; 1 
he  ascended  to  the  tribunal. 

1  Unpublished  Papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny. 
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If  Fouquier-Tinville  thought  that  his  trial  would  be 
finished  in  an  afternoon,  he  must  have  been  reassured  as 
soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  staircase  of  the  Tour  Bonbec 
and  found  himself  in  the  passages  of  the  tribunal.  For  these 
had  all  the  animation  of  great  court  days.  A  crowd  of  more 
than  four  hundred  witnesses  awaited  the  opening  of  the 
sitting;  gendarmes  were  continually  leading  forth  the  accused 
from  the  Conciergerie,  of  which  they  were  almost  the  whole 
population  ; 1  bustling  employees  were  distributing  subpoenas, 
and  the  clerks  were  calling  over  the  names.  Fouquier  could 
name  everyone  in  this  noisy  crowd.  The  majority  of  them 
were  his  former  confederates,  the  frequenters  of  the  refresh¬ 
ment-room,  his  former  flatterers,  and  those  who  laughed  at 
his  jokes; 2  and  who,  now  that  they  had  come  to  give 

1  At  the  beginning  of  Floreal,  Year  III.,  only  thirty-one  prisoners  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Conciergerie.  Courrier  ripublicain  for  the  4th  of  Floreal. 
Among  these  thirty-one  were  Fouquier-Tinville  and  his  twenty-three 
fellow-accused. 

2  I  have  not  often  had  the  opportunity  of  quoting  Fouquier’s  jokes.  It 
appears  that  he  was  very  fond  of  making  them.  Laurent  Pichat  relates 
the  following  anecdote,  which  was  told  him  by  Lamartine  : — 

“Whilst  the  great  poet  was  preparing  his  Histoire  des  Girondins,  he 
learnt,  one  day,  that  an  old  cure  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint-Point  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  ‘  abominable  ’  purveyor  of  the  guillotine. 
He  immediately  set  off  to  see  this  precious  witness,  and,  at  the  very  first 
question,  the  good  cure  replied  :  ‘  Ah  !  yes,  I  much  regretted  the  loss  of 
poor  Fouquier.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  What  a  cheerful  man  he 
was  !  Never,  Monsieur  de  Lamartine,  have  you  known  so  cheerful  a 
man  !  ’  But  this  was  the  only  information  that  the  historian  could  obtain 
from  the  old  curd,  who  never  left  off  repeating  his  refrain.”  Le  Figaro, 
November  11th,  1896. 
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evidence  against  him,  avoided  his  eyes  and  got  out  of  his 
way.  It  would  be  a  valuable  piece  of  information  if  we 
know  how  few  greetings  and  hand-shakes  the  ex-Public 
Prosecutor  received  on  that  day. 

In  the  prisoners’  room  were  crowded  all  those  who  had 
formerly  assisted  him  in  his  work.  Once  more  there  were 
assembled  the  judges  Deliege,  Foucault,  Maire,  Scellier, 
Harnv,  Garnier-Launay,  and  Naulin, — the  jurymen  Lohier, 
Trinchard,  Leroy  “  Dix  Aout,”  Renaudin,  Pigeot,  Aubry, 
Vilate,  Duplay,  Prieur,  Chatelet,  Brochet,  Chretien,  Girard, 
Tray  and  Ganney,  to  the  total  of  twenty-four.  Substitute 
Liendon,1  judges  Bra  vet,  Felix,  and  Barbier,  and  the  jurymen 
Didier2  and  Gauthier,  who  were  also  indicted,  were  in 
flight. 

The  twenty-four  were  brought  into  the  Grand’  Chambre 
in  a  body  and  took  their  seats  on  the  gradines.  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  as  one  may  well  imagine,  was  given  the  seat  of 
honour,  the  arm-chair ;  and  in  front  of  him  had  been 
arranged  a  small  table  on  which  to  place  the  dossiers  which 
he  considered  were  indispensable  for  his  defence.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  gradines  sat  the  counsel  for  the  defence  : 
Gaillard  de  la  Ferriere,  Cressend,  Villain,  Boutrou,  Gobert, 
and  Domange.  The  judges  took  their  seats  at  th e  pretoire, 
Liger  de  Verdigny  being  president  and  Bertrand  d’Aubagne,3 
Godard,  Gaillard-Locart  and  Grand 4  assessors.  The 
substitutes  Cambon  and  Ardenne  occupied  the  seat  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor  Judicis  ;  and  fourteen  jurymen  sat  in  front 
of  the  accused.  The  appearance  of  the  court  had  in  no  way 
changed  since  the  “  big  batches  ”  of  Prairial  and  Messidor  ; 
and  the  prisoners  could  see  the  places  they  themselves  had 

1  Liendon  ended  his  career  as  judge  at  the  Chartres  tribunal.  He  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1810.  A.  Douarche,  Vol.  II.,  p.  917. 

2  Didier  had,  however,  been  arrested.  At  the  National  Archives  (W,  500) 
is  a  letter  from  his  wife,  Louise  Aubert.  She  states  that  her  husband  is 
in  custody  at  the  Plessis  Prison,  and  that  she  is  the  mother  of  four  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  eight  and  the  youngest  fifteen  months.  Almost 
without  clothes  or  bread,  she  was  “reduced  to  selling  her  effects  in  order 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  ...  As  to  myself,  I  have  wept  bitter 
tears  during  the  past  five  months,  and  these  have  formed  a  part  of  my 
sustenance.” 

3  Previously  judge  for  the  district  of  Nyons. 

4  President  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  Briamjon. 
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occupied,  and  their  tables  with  griffin  feet.  Behind  the 
barrier  the  dense  crowd  also  seemed  to  be  the  same.  Yet 
how  different  it  was  ! 

President  Liger  declared  the  sitting  open  and  immediately 
questioned  the  accused,  who  gave  their  names,  surnames, 
ages,  places  of  residence,  and  professions,  before  and  since  the 
Revolution.  The  Clerk  of  the  Court 1  then  read  the  indict¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  law  in  regard  to  perjury.  When 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  had  been  called  over,  Fouquier 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  general  profession  of  faith. 
He  “  bitterly  complained  of  the  Law  of  the  22nd  Prairial,” 
and  affirmed  that  he  had  dared  to  point  out  to  the  Committees, 
and  even  to  Robespierre  himself,  that  it  was  “  unjust  and 
murderous.”  But  Robespierre,  “calling  him  a  counter¬ 
revolutionary,” 2  had  showed  him  to  the  door.  All  the 
accused  approved  of  this,  affirming  that  they  had  offered  their 
resignations,  and  that  if  they  had  resigned  themselves  to 
applying  the  law  it  was  because  they  had  been  forced  to  do  so 
by  threats. 

f  ouquier,  very  agitated,  spoke  again.  He  accused  his 
formei  cleik  Paris,  whose  name  was  down  among  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  of  being  the  instigator  of  the  trial.  But 
here  the  president  stopped  him,  on  the  ground  that  reproaches 
and  accusations  against  witnesses  could  not  be  made  until 
“the  time  of  their  appearance  and  the  hearing  of  their 
evidence.”  3 

Fouquier- lim  ille  s  counsel  was  Gaillard  de  la  Ferriere,  who 
had  been  officially  appointed  by  the  court.  He  had  asked 
for  the  assistance  of  Lafleuterie,  who  refused  ;  and  had  then 
addiessed  himself  to  La  Varenne,4  who  also  declined  the  heavy 
task  of  defending  him.  Obliged  to  declare  “  that  he  knew  no 
one  who  could  undertake  his  defence  ”— a  painful  confession 
for  a  man  who  had  lived  for  the  past  twenty  years  at  the 

1  The  Clerk  of  the  Court  was  Paris-Fabricius,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  appeared  at  all  the  sittings,  nor  whether  he  spoke  on  this  dav  He 
was,  moreover,  a  witness. 

trialJnpUUiShed  n°teS  by  President  Li$tr  de  Verdigny  during  the 

3  The  same. 

4  Proussinalle’s  Histoire  secrete  du  tribunal  rtvolutionnaire 
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Palais — he  had  accepted  Gaillard,  the  choice  of  the 
tribunal.1 

After  a  few  pourparlers  between  the  defence  and  the 
president,  the  sitting  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day.  It 
was  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.2 

On  the  9th  of  Germinal  (March  29th),  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  hearing  of  witnesses  began.  This,  in  truth, 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  trial.  The  jailers  were  the  first 
to  appear  at  the  bar  :  Lesenne,  the  turnkey  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Brocherieux,  and  Stral,  turnkeys  or  labourers.  These 
were  the  introduction.  Then  came  the  moutons,  that  is  to 
say  the  spies,  who,  imprisoned  with  suspects,  denounced  them, 
either  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives,  or  through  a  love  of 
sans-cullotisme.  These  were  the  faiseurs  de  listes,  the 
purveyors  of  the  guillotine ;  and  their  names  were  Boyenval, 
Benoit,  Verney,  Guyard,  Dupaumier,  Valagnos,  and  Beausire, 
the  last-named  being  that  shady  individual  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  diamond  necklace  affair,  had  trained  his  mistress, 
Oliva,  to  personate  the  Queen  and  deceive  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 
In  every  case,  their  evidence  was  confused  and  full  of 
reticence.  For  example,  Pepin-Desgrouettes,  the  former 
colleague  of  Fouquier  on  the  tribunal  of  the  17th  of 
August,  and  who  had  drawn  up  the  Saint-Lazare  lists, 
declared  that  “  wicked  men  had  slandered  him,”  that  he  had, 
in  fact,  been  called  to  the  tribunal  at  the  time  of  the  8th  of 
Thermidor  “batch,”  which  comprised  thirty-three  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  and  that  he  had  handed  Fouquier  “a  list 
accompanied  by  notes.”  They  had,  moreover,  treated  him 
very  well  and  dined  him  three  times  in  the  refreshment-room. 
In  conclusion,  he  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  all  the  accused 
who  were  present  and  deplored  the  ferocity  of  those  who  were 
absent — Dumas,  Coffinhal,  Liendon,  etc. 

These  veiled  revelations  were  absolutely  unexpected  by 
the  public.  The  people  of  Paris  had  strong  suspicions  as  to 
the  sanguinary  history  of  Fouquier-Tinville’s  tribunal ;  but 
these  partially  revealed  horrors  enabled  them  to  conjecture 
the  sinister  drama  of  which  nothing  was  yet  known.  The 

1  Examination  of  Foucjuier-Tinville  Oampardon,  Vol.  II.,  p.  895. 

2  Unpublished,  notes  by  Liger  de  Verdigny. 
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impression  given  was  that  these  magistrates  had  been  mere 
executioners,  that  the  sanctuary  of  justice  had,  during  their 
term  of  office,  been  the  scene  of  terrible  crimes,  and  that  the 
Revolution  had  stranded  in  that  court-room,  where  the  most 
eloquent  friends  of  the  people  had  been  unable  to  find  a  voice 
to  speak  in  their  defence.  From  that  moment  the  alarm  was 
given  ;  there  was  a  desire  to  know  everything.  It  was  fore¬ 
seen  that  this  action  was  the  trial  of  the  Terror,  and  that 
what  they  were  about  to  learn  would  avenge  all  the  slandered 
dead. 

How  mean  that  poor  man  who  sat  on  the  first  of  the 
gradines  looked,  and  upon  whom  everybody’s  eyes  and  looks 
of  indignation  were  directed  !  The  piece  of  wood  which 
served  him  as  a  table  was  encumbered  with  two  bis  cartons, 
which  he  used  as  a  desk.  He  was  ever  writing,  in  feverish 
haste.  When  about  to  speak  he  knit  his  brows  and  forehead. 
His  voice  was  loud  and  threatening,  or  else,  all  of  a  sudden, 
in  putting  a  question,  he  would  speak  in  the  most  insinuating 
tone.1  He  had  grown  thin  through  eight  months’  imprison¬ 
ment.2  He  presented  a  wretched  aspect,  that  of  a  man  who 
is  already  conquered ;  and,  though  he  still  struggled,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  his  pitiable  mimicry,  his  honeyed  lips,  his 
restrained  agitation,  the  trouble  he  was  giving  himself,  and 
the  formidable  mountain  of  crimes  which  crushed  him  was 
painful  to  behold. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixth  sitting,  President  Liger  asked 
the  jury  if  its  mind  were  sufficiently  made  up.  The  reply 
was  in  the  negative.  Only  twenty-four  witnesses  had  been 
heard.  Four  hundred  more  remained,  and  there  was  a  desire 
to  know  the  whole  truth.  So  the  touching  procession  con¬ 
tinued.  Each  witness  who,  at  the  call  of  his  name,  entered 
the  court-room  and  advanced  to  the  bar  gave  the  accused  a 
blow  which  seemed  to  be  decisive.  But  the  one  who  followed 
struck  a  more  terrible  one  still  ;  and  so  on  with  the  next  and 
the  next.  One  would  have  thought  that  terror  could  no 
further  go,  and  yet  it  ever  and  ever  increased. 

1  Mercier’s  Nouveau  Paris. 

.  ^  /^UQuier-’s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Gastres,  employee  of  the  Commission 
of  Public  Instruction. 
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An  employee  of  the  Commission  of  Public  Instruction 
related  that,  one  day,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  tribunal,  he 
saw  the  following  letter  brought  to  Dumas  : — 

“  Bloodthirsty  and  abominable  man  !  Cut-throat !  Infamous 
cannibal !  Monster,  wretch,  vile  and  cowardly  murderer,  you 
have  destroyed  my  family  and  you  are  going  to  send  to  the 
scaffold  those  who  appear  before  the  tribunal  to-day.  You  can 
send  me  to  the  same  fate,  for  I  declare  to  you  that  I  share  their 
opinions  and  feelings. 

“  Signed  :  Comte  de  Fleury.” 

Fouquier  entered  the  office.  Dumas  said  to  him  :  “  Here 
is  a  little  love-letter.  Read  it.” — “  This  gentleman  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,”  replied  Fouquier.  “  I  will  send 
for  him.”  “  On  my  arriving  in  the  court-room,”  added  the 
witness,  “forty-nine  accused  were  already  on  the  gradines. 
The  Substitute  asked  that  five  more  be  added  to  them.  I 
saw  the  ci-devant  Comte  Fleury  arrive.  ...  He  was  asked 
his  name  and  station  and  that  was  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings.  He  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  a  red  robe, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  Robespierre.”  1 

A  unanimous  cry  of  indignation  greeted  this  statement, 
and  whilst  the  crowd  murmured  Fouquier  rapidly  searched 
among  his  files.  When  the  uproar  had  ceased,  he  was  heard 
to  growl : 

“  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  trial. 

And  whilst  another  witness  was  being  called  he  continued 
to  search  in  his  cartons. 

An  usher  of  the  tribunal,  named  Tripier,  now  stepped  to 
the  bar.  He  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  “  Citoyenne  ” 
Feuquieres,  accused  of  “having  slandered  the  municipal 
officers  of  Chatou,  in  1791,”  asked,  on  being  brought  to  the 
court,  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  letter,  necessary  for  her 
defence,  from  her  country-house.  The  judges  had  granted 
the  favour  and  Tripier,  sent  immediately  to  Chatou,  had 
broken  the  seals,  discovered  the  justification,  and  brought 
it  back  to  the  tribunal.  But,  when  passing  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  saw 
the  guillotine  being  taken  down  and  heard  from  the  execu- 

1  Deposition  of  Gastres. 
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tioner  that  the  Marquise  de  Feuquieres  had  just  been 
executed. 

“I  demand,”  interrupted  Fouquier,  “the  production  of 
the  documents,  in  order  to  reply.” 

“  They  are  here,”  replied  the  Substitute  Ardenne,  “  and 
they  show  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  no  counter¬ 
revolutionary  crime  whatsoever.  The  case  came  on  twice  ; 
the  first  time  it  was  adjourned,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  witnesses ;  and  the  second  time  they  also  failed  to 
appear.” 

“  If  you  attack  the  trials,  I  can  no  longer  reply.” 

“We  are  not  revising  the  trials.  What  we  say  is  that 
you  betrayed  your  trust  when  you  failed  to  bring  this  letter 
forward.  Your  precipitation  was  a  crime.” 

But  Fouquier  would  not  capitulate. 

“  This  woman,”  he  said,  “  was  brought  before  the  tribunal ; 
the  proceedings  began  ;  she  confessed,  and  the  proceedings 
were  therefore  at  an  end.  You  are  putting  the  tribunal 
on  its  trial,  as  though  a  revolutionary  tribunal  were  an 
ordinary  one !  You  ought  to  go  back  to  the  period  of 
the  revolutionary  laws.” 

“  However  imperious  circumstances  may  then  have  been,” 
responded  the  Substitute,  “however  severe  those  laws  may 
have  been,  you  had  no  right  to  add  to  their  cruelty,  you 
ought  rather  to  have  carried  your  head  to  the  scaffold.”  1 

The  whole  of  the  public  burst  forth  into  cheers.  Amidst 
the  applause,  Fouquier  could  be  seen  gesticulating  and 
striving  to  make  himself  heard.  Face  to  face  with  un¬ 
deniable  facts,  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  “uttered  terrible 
roars.” 2  When  silence  was  restored,  he  stubbornly 
repeated  : — 

“You  are  making  me  responsible  for  the  judgments  !  ” 

This  was  his  great  argument.  He  clung  to  it  tenaciously, 
knowing,  as  an  old  lawyer,  the  respect  which  magistrates 
have  for  final  judgments.  He  made  as  much  of  this  as 
he  could,  discussing  the  matter  point  by  point,  sometimes 
blandly,  sometimes  angrily,  and  with  oratorical  effects. _ 

1  Unpublished,  papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny  and  Fouquier’’ s  Trial. 

2  Mercier’s  Le  Nouveau  Paris. 
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“You’ve  only  to  annul  all  the  acts;  I  am  ready!” — “I 
am  being  tried  as  public  prosecutor,  as  president,  as  usher, 
and  as  office  messenger !  ” — “  I  am  not  defending  myself 
for  my  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  posterity!” — “You 
must  condemn  us — it  will  be  over  all  the  sooner.  Condemn 
us!”1 

Most  of  the  time  he  took  refuge  behind  the  Court’s  legal 
capacity  to  take  cognisance  of  the  cause,  and  sought  to  alarm 
the  equity  of  the  jurymen  and  the  magistrates.  Social  out¬ 
casts  are  able  to  penetrate  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  clear 
conscience  of  honest  men — they  discover  it  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  wild  beast  scents  its  prey ;  and  Fouquier  saw 
that  the  display  of  his  expeditious  justice  would  make  his 
judges’  scruples  still  more  fastidious  and  timorous. 

As  to  the  other  accused,  less  accustomed  to  the  tricks 
of  the  pettifogger,  they  defended  themselves  without  any 
attempt  at  argument,  and  grossly  denied  the  facts.  “  I  don’t 
recollect  anything,”  said  Deliege.— “  I  never  treated  the 
accused  relentlessly,”  affirmed  Gerard.— “  I  complied  with  the 
Law  of  the  22nd  of  Prairial,”  pleaded  Scellier.2  There  was 
no  excuse  for  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  Terror,  and  knowing 
this,  they  rather  clumsily  invoked  it.  “  The  j  udges  here 
were  like  logs  !  ”  shouted  Scellier. — “  At  that  time  everybody 
would  have  voted  as  we  did !  ”  insinuated  Renaudin.  And 
when  loud  murmurs  greeted  his  words,  he  went  on  to 
say :  “  I  am  well  aware  that  the  audience  is  differently 
composed  from  what  it  was  then,  and  that  public  opinion  has 
undergone  a  great  change.”— “  Yes  !  yes  !  ”  shouted  the  people 
on  all  sides. 

Substitute  Cambon  intervened  with  the  words  :  “  How  can 
the  ex-jurymen  justify  themselves  for  having  condemned 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  persons  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  ?  You  have  been  on  your  trial  for  the  past 
month.  Well  then,  Citizen  Jurymen,  I  ask  you  if  you 
are  in  a  position  to  pronounce  yourselves  in  regard  to  the 
accused  ?  ” 

The  jury  replied  in  the  negative. 


1  Fouquier’ s  Trial,  passim. 
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“  The  case  is  not  a  parallel,”  ejaculated  Renaudin.  “  We 
were  judging  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of  the  22nd  of 
Prairial.” 

And  the  coffee-house  keeper  Chretien,  formerly  the  great 
informer  of  his  Section,  had  the  audacity  to  add  :  “  Unrelent¬ 
ing  animosity  is  being  shown  in  this  case !  ”  Overwhelmed 
by  the  increasing' numbers  of  revengeful  depositions,  Fouquier 
declared  :  “  I  know  that  an  office  has  been  opened  in  each 
Section  to  receive  depositions  against  us.” 

President  Liger,  who,  during  these  long  sittings,  showed 
admirable  patience  and  impartiality,  here  cut  short  the 
colloquy  by  requesting  the  accused  “  to  meditate  ”  and  trust 
in  the  justice  of  the  Tribunal. 

“  I  make  the  same  request  in  the  case  of  the  audience,” 
sneered  Fouquier,  determined  to  have  the  last  word. 

Whereupon  the  never-ending  tragic  narratives  continued. 

“  On  the  22nd  of  Messidor,  Scellier  was  presiding.  He 
asked  Deselle,  one  of  the  accused,  if  he  were  acquainted  with 
the  conspiracy  of  the  prisons.  Deselle  replied,  ‘  No.1 — ‘  I 
expected  that  reply,1  retorted  Scellier.  ‘  Are  you  not  a  noble¬ 
man  ?  And  didn’t  you  bear  the  name  of  Vicomte  ?  ‘  I  was 

formerly  given  that  title,1  replied  the  accused. — ‘  Let  us  pass 
on  to  another,1  exclaimed  the  President.  This  was  all 
the  trial  there  was,  and  at  three  o’clock  Deselle  was 
guillotined.”  1 

“  A  man  of  business,  named  Balthazar  Cart,  was  sur  le  pot , 
— that  is,  in  the  arm-chair.  He  was  asked  only  one  question, 
— ‘  Were  you  not  the  steward  of  the  ex-Princesse  de  Marsan, 
whose  children  have  emigrated  ? 1 — Cart  replied  that  he  had 
looked  after  the  interests  of  a  lady  named  Morsan,  not 
Marsan,  and  who  had  no  children.  But  they  would  not 
listen  to  him  any  longer.  Cart  was  executed  the  same 
day.”  2 

“  Beniere,  ex-Cure  of  Chaillot,  was  accused  of  having 
frequented  the  society  of  ‘  Madame  la  Comtesse,  Madame  la 
Vicomtesse,  and  Madame  la  Baronne  So-and-so.1  No  names 
were  mentioned.  The  Cure,  well  known  for  his  charity 

1  Fauquier's  Trial.  Deposition  of  Baraguay  d’Hilliers. 

2  The  same. 
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and  patriotism,  pleaded  that  his  duties  obliged  him  to  see 
everybody,  and  especially  the  wealthy,  in  order  to  obtain 
assistance  for  the  poor.  ‘There,’  remarked  the  juryman 
Girard,  ‘  that  is  what  we  call  des  ruses  aristocratiques — 
ai’istocratic  tricks.’  And  on  this  remark  being  made  Beniere 
was  sent  to  the  scaffold.” 

“  You  are  vilifying  the  institution  of  the  jury  !  ”  shouted 
Leroy  “  Dix-Aout,”  feigning  indignation.  Laughter  and 
murmurs  came  as  a  reply  from  the  bottom  of  the  court-room. 

These  twenty-four  accused,  in  whose  hands,  during  long 
months,  so  many  lives  and  fortunes  were  placed,  seemed 
astounded  at  what  they  heard.  These  revelations  were  as  new 
to  them  as  they  were  to  the  public.  Truth  to  tell,  they  were 
unaware  of  what  they  had  done.  They  had  demanded,  pro¬ 
nounced,  or  voted  the  death  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
accused,  and  this  did  not  appear  to  have  left  on  their  minds  a 
feeling  either  of  remorse,  or  even  concern,  or  the  slightest 
recollection.  They  had  neither  reasoned  nor  pondered  over 
anything.  Fouquier  had  presented  the  work  to  them.  Like 
bureaucrats  whose  only  desire  is  to  finish  quickly,  they  had  got 
through  it,  and  if  any  impression  whatever  remained,  it  was 
that  of  their  activity,  which  they  persisted  in  declaring  was 
meritorious.  “  We  were  more  than  a  hundred,  and  we  have 
no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  these  facts,”  declared  several 
ex-jurymen,  and  in  doing  so  they  showed  that  they  were 
unaware  even  of  their  number,  which  never  exceeded  sixty. 
All  that  Ganney  could  say — and  he  said  it  often — was  :  “  I 
don’t  recollect !  ”  Prieur,  amazed  to  hear  certain  of  his 
phrases  repeated,  explained  himself  by  saying:  “You 
envenom  everything  I  have  said  !  ” 

Even  Fouquier  himself,  who  made  out  that  he  was  im¬ 
peccable,  was  no  better  informed  as  regards  what  went  on  in 
his  offices.  He  was  reproached  with  having  committed 
irregularities,  with  having  scratched  out  words  or  names,  and 
with  having  left  indictments  with  blank  spaces,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  to  what  accused  they  applied.  He 
denied  this.  But  Substitute  Cambon,  who  was  a  man  of 
order,  promptly  replied  : — 

“  Here  is  an  indictment  with  a  blank  half  page.” 
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Fouquier,  furious  at  the  “  negligence  ”  of  his  employees, 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  Ah  !  if  only  he  had  hold  of  them  ! 

For  if  there  was  one  thing  he  regretted,  it  was  his  having 
treated  with  consideration  those  who  were  now  accusing  him. 

Too  many  who  knew  things  had  been  allowed  to  live  ! 
Replying  to  the  deposition  of  a  witness  who  spoke  of  the 
hasty  condemnation  of  Danton,  he  let  slip  the  following 
remark :  “  It  is  Dan  ton’s  trial  which  has  brought  us  here. 
Behold  the  reward  for  preserving  these  fellows  !  ” 

The  whole  court  shuddered  at  this  roar  of  the  enchained 
tiger,  whereupon  the  accused,  restraining  his  anger  and 
suddenly  fair-spoken,  corrected  the  bad  impression  by 
saying : — 

“  By  that  I  mean  that  I  prevented  their  arrest.”  1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tormenting  recollection  of 
Danton’s  mutilated  trial,  the  brutal  encagement  of  the  lion 
which  had  been  treacherously  entrapped,  hovered  over  all  the 
sittings  and  called  for  vengeance.  Especially  was  it 
recollected,  during  a  minute  of  intense  emotion,  when,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  which  in  that  year  was  Easter  day,  Villain 
d’Aubigny  related,  after  so  many  others,  Herman  and 
Fouquier’s  perfidious  plot.  “  It  is  important,”  he  said,  in 
concluding  his  evidence,  “  that  we  should  know  the  infernal 
machiavellism  employed  by  a  few  ambitious  cowards  to  cut 
the  throats  of  those  unfortunate  men,  who  were  assassinated.” 
Then,  advancing  towards  the  gradines  where  the  silent 
accused  were  sitting,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  and  pointed  to 
the  benches,  with  the  words  :  “  Exactly  a  year  to-day,  at 
this  very  hour,  and  in  this  very  place  ...  there  .  .  .  and 
there  .  .  .” 

It  was,  in  fact,  already  a  year  ago,  to  the  very  day. 

“What!”  continued  the  witness,  addressing  Fouquier, 
“  you  who  were  convinced,  by  the  reading  of  the  decree,  of 
the  terrible  treason  committed  towards  the  Convention  by 
some  of  its  members  in  order  to  assassinate  several  of  their 
colleagues,  you  allowed  this  murder  to  be  accomplished! 
What  !  in  the  whole  court,  amongst  the  judges  and  jury- 

1  Fouquier’s  Trial ,  passim;  and  Unpublished  Notes  by  Ligerde  Verdigny 
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men,  not  a  single  voice  was  heard  to  speak  in  favour  of 
innocence !  .  .  .  ” 

“  What  more  could  I  do  than  I  did  to  save  them  ?  ”  moaned 
Fouquier,  piteously. 

“What  could  you  do?  Call  upon  the  judges,  the  jury¬ 
men  and  the  people  to  go  with  you  that  very  instant  to  the 
Convention  to  enlighten  it  on  the  subject  of  the  horrible 
piece  of  deceit  that  had  just  been  practised  upon  it.  .  .  .” 

Amidst  the  solemn  silence  that  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  court,  Fouquier  felt  that  he  was  seized  by  the  throat 
by  the  spectre  of  his  great  victim.  Nevertheless,  he  still 
attempted  to  struggle. 

“  I  could  not  have  undertaken  that  step  without  danger,” 
he  replied. 

“Without  danger  !  Well !  Even  if  you  had  died  at  that 
very  moment — been  torn  to  pieces,  you  would  have  done 
your  duty.  You  would  have  set  a  great  example  of  justice 
and  courage ;  you  would  from  that  time  have  unmasked  the 
traitors,  saved  your  country  and  prevented  the  flowing  of 
torrents  of  tears  and  blood  !  .  .  .” 

This  time  Fouquier  did  not  reply.  Without  even  taking 
refuge  behind  his  cartons,  as  he  usually  did  when  in  a  difficulty, 
he  remained  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  and  a  grimace  on 
his  lips,  thinking,  doubtless,  of  the  glorious  but  dimly  out¬ 
lined  things  that  he  might  have  done  had  he  only  possessed 
a  little  more  courage  and  less  servility.1 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  only  moment  that  he  compre¬ 
hended  the  epic  horror  of  his  position.  The  remainder  of 
the  time  he  quibbled,  like  an  old  litigious  person  will  discuss 
a  case  concerning  a  party-wall.  He  imagined  that  he  would 
perhaps  gain  by  diminishing  the  plea  of  the  prosecution. 
He  first  of  all  objected  to  any  juryman  who  had  had  a 
relative,  friend,  or  even  customer  condemned  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal.2  Then  he  sought  to  shift  the  responsibility 
on  to  other  shoulders.  If  we  were  to  believe  him,  only  the 

1  Fouquier’ s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Villain  d’Aubigny  and  Unpublished 
Papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny. 

2  Campardon,  Vol.  II.,  p.  296. 
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judges  were  blamable ;  he  himself  was  innocent.  Could 
they  punish  him  for  committing  one  or  two  pieces  of  negli¬ 
gence  ?  One  day  he  let  slip  the  words  :  “  Dumas,  whose 
ferocity  we  know  ...”  But  he  stopped  short,  interrupted  by 
the  laughter  and  murmurs  of  the  crowd. 

President  Liger  directed  the  proceedings  with  calmness  and 
gentleness, — and  with  courage,  too,  for  it  required  it  to  open 
the  sluice  to  such  a  torrent  of  accusations  against  a  party 
which  was  formerly  all-powerful,  and  which  might  to-morrow 
be  once  more  in  power.  A  few  incidents  of  the  trial  are  to 
be  noted.  At  the  sitting  of  the  18th  of  Germinal,  two  of 
the  accused,  the  ex-jurymen  Pigeot  and  Aubry,  who  were 
seriously  ill,  were  let  off  the  proceedings.  Did  this  serve  as 
an  indication  to  Fouquier  ?  Did  he  hope  to  inspire  pity  by 
declaring  that  he  also  was  suffering  ?  The  very  same  day  he 
stated  that  he  was  “  rather  fatigued,”  had  a  bad  cold  and  was 
incapable  of  replying  to  the  depositions,  and,  at  his  request, 
the  President  raised  the  sitting  at  half-past  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon.1  How  far  off'  were  the  days  when  paralytics  and 
cripples  were  carried  into  the  court  and  condemned  without 
their  having  either  spoken  a  word  or  opened  their  eyes  ! 
One  of  the  witnesses,  Carnot,  who  failed  to  appear,2  sent 

1  Unpublished  Papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny.  I  give  a  facsimile  of  the 
letter  which  Fouquier  sent  Liger  de  Verdigny,  and  which  the  president 
preserved  among  the  notes  made  during  the  sitting. 

2  “  The  11th  of  Flor4al,  Year  III.  of  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible. 

“Carnot,  representative  of  the  People,  to  the  President  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Tribunal. 

“  Citizen-President, 

“I  informed  you,  on  the  8th  of  this  month,  that,  having  received  a 
summons  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  on  the 
7th,  I  was  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  illness.  I  send  you  the  certificate 
proving  this. 

“  Salutation  and  fraternity, 

“  Carnot.” 

“I,  the  undersigned,  a  member  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Piques 
Section,  certify  that  I  have  attended  Citizen  Carnot,  Representative  of  the 
People,  living  at  2,  Rue  Florentin,  in  the  Tuileries  Section,  for  a  very 
serious  illness  from  which  he  has  been  suffering  for  about  a  month,  and 
which  will  not  allow  him  to  leave  his  apartment. 

“To  testify  which  I  have  handed  to  him  the  present  certificate. 

“  Paris,  the  8th  of  Florcal,  Year  III.  of  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible. 

“  J.  Lacaze,  Officer  of  Health,  52,  Rue  Honor£.” 

“Seen  and  certified  by  us,  members  of  the  Civil  Committees  of  the 
Piques  Section,  that  the  signature  of  the  above-named  Lacaze  is  genuine, 
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Liger  de  Verdigny  a  medical  certificate  stating  that  a  serious 
illness  prevented  him  from  leaving  his  room.  This  was  a 
disappointment  for  Fouquier.  Not  one  of  the  members  of 
the  old  committees,  whose  orders  he  had  obeyed,  would  con¬ 
sent  to  come  forward  and  share  the  opprobrium  under  which 
he  was  succumbing.  He  was  disowned  by  the  very  persons 
whom  he  had  so  devotedly  served. 

On  the  25th  of  Germinal  (April  14th)  there  was  a  coup  de 
theatre.  Under  the  pressure  of  public  indignation,  there 
passed  from  the  witnesses’  bar  to  the  dock  the  persons  who 
had  made  a  brief  appearance  at  the  early  sittings  and  who 
had  acted  as  Fouquier’s  spies  in  the  prisons — namely,  the 
moutons  Boyenval,  Beausire,  Benoit,  Verney,  Guyard, 
Dupaumier,  and  Valagnos.  To  these  were  added  Herman, 
the  former  president  of  the  tribunal,  and  ex -judge  Lanne, 
his  general  secretary  on  the  Commission  des  Administration 
Civiles. 

After  this  reinforcement  of  the  accused,  the  trial  became 
more  active.  Witnesses,  somewhat  timid  at  the  beginning, 
no  longer  hesitated  to  speak,  as  their  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  tribunal  increased.  Everyone,  now,  wanted  to 
say  his  word,  to  disclose  what  he  knew  of  the  odious  band 
which  had  tyrannised  over  France.  From  one  hour  to 
another,  as  its  evil  deeds  were  related,  the  feeling  of  horror 
increased.  An  actor  named  Beaulieu  told  the  story  of  a 
wealthy  tradesman,  Bezard  by  name,  “  the  most  virtuous  of 
men.”  He  it  was  whom  the  juryman  Gerard  had  interrupted, 
when  justifying  himself,  with  the  words  :  “  If  you’re  not 
guilty,  it’s  at  least  your  brother,  or  your  father.”  “  I  was  so 
convinced,”  continued  Beaulieu,  “of  the  innocence  of  this 
man,  whom  I  had  known  for  twelve  years,  that,  whilst  the 
jurymen  were  consulting  together,  and  having  consulted  the 
President,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and  the  judges,  to  hear 
everybody  say  4  Your  friend  is  saved  ;  he  ought  not  even  to 


and  we  attest  that  trust  may  be  placed  in  it.  Paris,  the  8th  of  Floreal 
of  the  3rd  Republican  year. 


Unpublished  Papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny. 
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be  placed  on  trial,1  I  committed  an  imprudence  with  which 
I  shall  reproach  myself  all  my  life.  I  wrote  from  the 
tribunal  to  Bezard’s  wife  and  his  unfortunate  daughter  as 
follows  :  ‘  Calm  your  sorrow  and  wipe  away  your  tears.  In 
half  an  hour  I  will  lead  my  friend  back  to  your  arms  .  . 
But  on  the  jurymen  entering  Bezard  was  condemned.  I 
declare  that  Gerard  influenced  that  judgment  and  I  accuse 
him  of  the  murder  of  Bezard.11 

A  cry  of  horror,  mingled  with  curses,  filled  the  Grand1 
Chambre.  Beaulieu,  addressing  himself  to  Gerard,  who  had 
collapsed  on  his  gradine,  then  said  :  “  You  cannot  deny 
these  facts ;  you  must  be  able  to  recollect  them.  And  your 
punishment  is  beginning,  for,  by  a  strange  chance,  you  are 
sitting  exactly  in  the  same  place  where  you  murdered  the 
best  of  my  friends.11 1 

Wolf,  the  former  assistant  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  gave 
evidence  at  great  length.  He  related  Fouquier’s  blundering 
haste,  the  judges1  heedlessness,  the  jury’s  cynicism,  the  silent 
revolt  of  his  terrorised  colleagues,  and  his  terrible  nightmare 
existence.  “For  at  least  six  weeks,11  he  said,  “  I  witnessed 
public  assassinations  in  this  court.  If  you  wish  to  have 
proof  of  that,  let  the  jurymen  be  given,  for  a  consulting-room, 
the  room  in  the  greffe  where  the  documents  referring  to  the 
trials  are  preserved.  Let  one  of  them,  blindfolded,  take  the 
first  carton  that  comes  under  his  hand,  and  he  will  find  that 
it  contains  the  judgments  of  forty  or  fifty  people  who  were 
sent  to  their  death  after  a  sitting  of  but  half  an  hour.  It 
would  have  taken  longer  than  that  time  merely  to  have  read 
the  names,  etc.,  of  the  accused  ;  it  would  have  taken  several 
days  to  examine  all  the  documents.  I  say — let  the  first 
carton  be  taken  down,  and  if  you  do  not  find  the  proof  of 
these  crimes,  unparalleled  in  history,  I  will  consent  to  ascend 
these  gradines  in  the  place  of  the  accused.11  2 

A  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  dressed  in  mourning, 
stepped  to  the  bar.  She  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
condemned  on  the  1st  of  Thermidor — Amelie  Laurence 


1  Fouquier’s  Trial.  Deposition  of  Beaulieu. 

2  Unpublished  Papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny,  and  Fouquier’s  Trial. 


Deposition  of  Robert  Wolf. 


S  2 
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Celeste  Saint-Pern,  wife  of  Citizen  Cornuillier.  She  had 
appeared,  as  having  been  executed,  on  the  “  Liste  generale  et 
tres  exacte  des  conspirateurs,”  No.  2322.  Yet  she  was  there. 
About  to  become  a  mother,  her  life  had  been  saved  by  a 
certificate  of  one  of  the  officers  of  health.  She  declared  that, 
put  on  trial  with  her  husband,  mother,  and  brother,  aged 
seventeen,  all  four  had  been  condemned  to  death.  The 
youth,  against  whom  there  was  no  indictment,  had  been 
“  taken  for  his  father,  aged  fifty-five  years.” 

Substitute  Ardenne  read  the  documents — as  confused  as 
they  were  summary — relating  to  this  case,  and  remarked : 
“  The  judges  and  jurymen  will  perceive  that  the  son,  aged 
seventeen,  could  not  have  been  married  to  his  mother,  aged 
forty-eight.  The  tribunal  condemned  the  son  for  the  father.” 
Who  were  the  jurymen  who  sat  that  day  ?  No  one  could 
say.  Their  names  had  not  even  been  inscribed  on  the 
official  report  of  the  sitting  .  .  .  But  the  young  woman,  it 
seemed,  could  point  them  out ;  she  had  not  forgotten 
Renaudin,  Chatelet,  and  Prieur.  Were  they  going  to 
deny  the  fact  ?  No  !  for  she  had  an  overwhelming  proof 
against  them. 

“  I  can  recall  their  names,”  she  said,  “  because  my  husband, 
on  going  to  the  scaffold,  handed  me  his  hair  wrapped  in  the 
paper  which  contained  the  list  of  the  jurymen.” 

Here  she  burst  into  sobs.  “  I  offer,”  she  said,  “  to  produce 
that  piece  of  paper.  It  is  at  home.”  The  whole  audience 
was  in  tears.  “  The  scene,”  notes  the  account  of  the  sitting, 
“  was  heart-rending.”  A  good-intentioned  citizen  offered  to 
fetch  the  list ;  set  off ;  and  soon  returned,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  Ardenne  read  the  document,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  witness’s  recollections  were  correct.  Chatelet,  Prieur,  and 
Renaudin  were  that  day  on  the  jury.1 

Behold,  now,  another  woman  in  mourning  !  It  was  Mme. 
de  Maille,  whose  nervous  breakdown  saved  her  from  the 
scaffold  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  “  I  was  taken,”  she  said, 
“  to  the  Saint-Lazare  Prison.  My  sixteen-year-old  son,  who 
had  not  been  arrested,  wished  to  accompany  me  there.  On 
1  Fauquier’s  Trial  and  W allon,  V ol.  V. ,  p.  54. 
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the  6th  he  was  led  away  to  the  tribunal.  I  have  learnt  that 
I  did  not  follow  him  there  on  that  day  because  a  lady  named 
Mayet  was  taken  in  my  place,  and  that  after  her  trial  some¬ 
one  said  to  her :  ‘  It’s  not  you  they  wished  to  condemn. 
But  it’s  all  the  same.  To-day  is  as  good  as  to-morrow !  ’ 
When  my  turn  came,  and,  on  entering  this  room,  I  saw 
these  gradines  on  which  my  son  had  perished,  I  fainted.  The 
indignant  people,  seeing  the  sad  state  in  which  I  was,  got  me 
out  of  the  court.” 

“  On  that  day,”  interrupted  ex -judge  Lohier,  one  of  the 
accused,  “  I  was  on  the  bench  ;  and  it  was  not  the  people  but 
myself  who  had  4  Citoyenne 1  Maille  carried  out  ...” 

But  the  witness  corrected  him.  “  It  was  the  people  who 
saved  me  from  being  tried.  I  remained  the  whole  of  the 
day,  stretched  on  chairs  in  the  witnesses’  room,  insensible.” 

“  Can  you  prove,”  asked  Ardenne,  “  that  your  son  was  only 
sixteen  years  of  age  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  here  is  his  birth  certificate.  He  was  born  in  1777, 
on  the  25th  of  August  .  .  .  His  only  crime  was  that  of 
having  thrown  a  rotten  herring  in  the  face  of  an  eating- 
house  waiter  who  had  served  him  with  it  .  .  .  He  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.” 

The  witness  wept.  Women  moaned  and  shouted  amongst 
the  audience.  Fouquier  quibbled.  “  If  young  Maille  was 
included  in  the  indictment,”  he  said,  “  it  was  because  he  had 
been  brought  before  the  court  by  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation.” — “  The  dossier  contains  no  order  from  the 
Committee,”  replied  Ardenne. — “  It  ought  to  contain  a  list,” 
insisted  Fouquier,  “  a  list  with  these  words  :  ‘  to  be  sent  to 
the  Public  Prosecutor,’  and  signed  with  three  names.” — “There 
is  no  such  list.” — “  If  that  is  so,  then  documents  have  been 
abstracted,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.” 

During  the  moments  when  he  felt  “the  ground  slipping 
from  under  his  feet  ”  he  was  terrible  to  look  upon.  His  look 
forced  one  to  lower  one’s  eyes.  He  denied  with  angry 
assurance.  “  Deceit,  audacity,  stubbornness,  and  anger  were 
the  only  arms  that  he  could  oppose  to  the  power  of  truth. 
All  the  criminal  passions  escaped  at  once  from  the  depths  of 
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his  conscience  and,  so  to  speak,  laid  it  bare  before  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators.” 1 

On  the  18th  of  April  (the  29th  of  Germinal)  the  tribunal 
declared  that  it  would  hold  permanent  sittings.  It  now  sat 
on  the  decadis.  After  the  21st  it  held  two  sittings  a  day.2 
And  the  lamentable  procession  continued.  Another  woman 
in  black  came  forward,  holding  a  paper  in  her  hand.  Her 
name  was  Mme.  de  Serilly  and  she  was  a  widow.  “  On  the 
21st  of  Floreal,”  she  said,  “  my  husband,  myself,  and  twenty 
other  persons  were  here  condemned  to  death.  We  were 
merely  asked  our  names,  ages,  and  position.  That  was  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings.  Not  one  of  the  accused  was  heard. 
I  only  saved  my  life  because  I  was  about  to  become  a  mother, 
as  the  surgeons  attested.”  Then,  unfolding  the  paper  in  her 
hand,  she  added :  “  This  is  my  death  certificate,  which  has 
been  delivered  to  me  by  the  administrative  police  of  Paris.” 

Substitute  Ardenne  took  the  paper  and  read  it.  “Fouquier,” 
he  asked,  “  how  is  it  that  ‘  Citoyenne 1  Serilly  is  inscribed  on 
the  registers  of  deaths  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris  ?  ” 3 
Fouquier  carelessly  replied :  “  I  don’t  know.  It  was  the 
ushers  who  reported  the  executions.”  But  “  the  dead 
woman”  had  placed  herself  opposite  the  gradines  and  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  I  saw  my  husband  there,  and  now  I  see  his 
murderers  and  executioners  !  ”  4 

One  would  think  that  the  effect  of  this  apparition  could 
not  possibly  have  been  surpassed.  Yet  it  was.  At  the 
sitting  of  the  second  of  Floreal  there  appeared  a  young  man 
of  twenty-two,  Francois  Simon  Loizerolles.  He  had  been 
imprisoned  with  his  father  and  mother  at  St.  Lazare.  On 
the  7th  of  Thermidor,  at  the  hour  when  the  “  procurers  ” 
were  getting  ready  Fouquier’s  “  provision  ”  of  heads  for  the 
next  day,  he  heard  his  name  called  out.  Death  was  in  view  ! 
Running  to  his  father’s  room  to  wish  him  farewell,  he  found 
the  old  man  being  dragged  away  by  a  turnkey.  It  was  he, 
then,  whom  they  had  called  ?  The  young  man  wished  to 

1  Mercier’s  Le  Nouveau  Paris. 

2  Unpublished  Papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny. 

3  The  same. 

4  Fouquier' s  Trial.  Deposition  of  A.  M.  L.  Thomas,  widow  of  Maigret 
de  Shrilly. 
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throw  himself  into  his  arms,  but  the  turnkey  thrust  him 
away,  with  the  remark  :  “  You  are  acting  like  a  child  !  it 
will  be  your  turn  to-morrow.” 

On  reaching  the  Conciergerie,  Loizerolles  senior  received  the 
indictment.  What  a  surprise  !  It  bore  not  his  name  but 
that  of  his  son.  Without  a  word,  he  put  the  document  in 
his  pocket  and  awaited  the  sitting.  Did  the  judges  and 
jurymen  perceive  the  error?  Not  they!  Not  one  of  them 
had  even  read  the  names  of  the  thirty  unfortunate  men 
whom  they  were  condemning  to  death  ;  not  one  of  them  had 
made  any  remark  when,  on  the  name  of  Francois  Simon 
Loizerolles,  “  aged  twenty-two  years,”  being  mumbled  by  the 
usher,  a  white-haired  old  man  replied  :  It  is  I !  ”  He  was 
sent  to  the  scaffold  with  the  others.  Before  ascending  into  the 
executioner’s  cart  he  confided  in  one  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
Conciergerie,  named  Pranville.  “  These  fellows  are  so  stupid,” 
he  said,  “  they  go  to  work  so  quickly,  that  they  haven’t  the 
time  to  look  behind  them.  They  want  heads, — and  it  doesn’t 
matter  whose.  After  all,  I’m  not  doing  my  son  any  harm. 
It  is  his  mother  who  will  benefit.  And  if,  in  the  midst  of 
these  stormy  times,  a  tranquil  day  arrives,  my  son  is  young 
and  will  profit  by  it.”  And  with  these  words  he  resolutely 
went  to  his  death. 

When,  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  young  Loizerolles  came 
out  of  prison  and  began  collecting  information  as  to  his 
father’s  last  moments,  he  met  Pranville,  who  related  the  old 
man’s  heroic  sacrifice.  Horror-stricken,  Loizerolles  hurried  to 
the  Committees  and  the  tribunal,  and  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
judgment.  .  .  It  was  true !  .  .  .  His  father  was  thought  to 
be  living,  whilst  he  was  declared  to  be  dead  !  .  .  .  Behold 
him,  now,  at  the  bar,  accompanied  by  Pranville.  In  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs  he  relates  his  father’s  heroism.  The  whole 
court  weeps  with  him.  Judges  and  jurymen  wipe  their  eyes. 
The  sitting  is  interrupted,  and,  whilst  Fouquier,  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  is  being  worried  over  trifles,  explains  that  “  the 
usher  charged  to  bring  in  the  accused  must  have  mistaken 
the  father  for  the  son  ”  and  throws  all  the  blame  on  his 
Substitute  Liendon,  President  Liger,  deeply  moved,  hastens 
to  close  the  sitting. 
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The  hearing  of  the  witnesses  was  concluded  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  on  the  1st  of  May.  At  the  resumption  of 
the  sitting,  on  the  same  day,  Substitute  Cambon  immediately 
began  his  summing  up.  Whilst  he  was  speaking,  Fouquier 
pretended  to  be  asleep.1  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  began  his  defence.  Never,  in  the  days 
when  he  had  to  plead  against  fifty  to  sixty  accused,  had  he 
spoken  at  such  length.  In  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  he 
pleaded  for  two  hours  without  a  pause.  At  ten  o’clock  in 
the  evening  the  President  interrupted  him  and  postponed  the 
continuation  of  the  speeches  for  the  defence  until  the  next 
day.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
Fouquier  again  began  to  speak  and  continued  for  four  hours 
more.2  Each  of  the  other  accused  spoke  a  few  words,  and 
these  various  declarations  took  up  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd 
and  the  whole  of  the  4th.  Fouquier  then  thought  fit  to 
return  to  the  charge.  He  insisted  on  this  point — “  that  his 
defence  lacked  its  completion  :  the  appearance  of  the  former 
members  of  the  Committees.”  “  It  is  not  I,  ”  he  added,  “  who 
ought  to  have  been  brought  here,  but  the  chiefs  whose  orders 
I  executed.  I  merely  acted  in  accordance  with  laws  passed 
by  a  Convention  invested  with  every  power ;  and,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  its  members,  I  find  myself  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy  of  which  I  have  never  had  any  idea.  Here  am  I 
exposed  to  calumny,  to  a  people  ever  eager  to  find  the 
guilty.  ...” 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  explosion  of  murmurs.  Casting 
his  terrible  look  over  the  assembled  public,  he  concluded  with 
the  words  :  “  Only  evil-disposed  persons  can  find  an  objection 
to  what  I  say.” 

One  of  his  fellow-accused  put  the  same  idea  much  more 
strikingly  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  “  We  were  but 
the  axe,”  he  said.  “  Do  you  put  an  axe  on  its  trial  ?  ”  The 
argument,  however,  was  but  a  weak  one.  The  guilty  were 
there,  but  not  all  of  them. 

It  was  that  which  Gaillard  de  la  Ferriere,  Fouquier- 
Tinville’s  advocate,  sought  to  establish.  We  do  not  possess 

1  Meroier’s  Le  Nouveau  Paris. 

2  Campardon,  Vol.  II.,  p.  209. 
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the  text  of  his  speech,  but  the  notes  taken  by  Liger  de 
Verdigny  during  the  sitting  enable  us  to  reconstitute  it 
in  its  main  lines. 

Gaillard  began  by  thanking  the  tribunal  for  its  patience. 
“  This  trial  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,” 
he  said.  “  By  devoting  forty-five  sittings  to  it  you  have 
filled  the  measure  of  justice  to  overflowing.11  He  next 
addressed  Loizerolles, — “  that  son  who  was  wretched  for  life, 
you  whojowe  it  a  second  time  to  your  father  ! 11  He  then  imme¬ 
diately  entered  upon  his  subject.  The  judgments  with  blanks, 
the  irregularities  and  the  errors  that  had  been  committed  .  .  . 
all  these  were  foreign  to  Fouquier.  He  was  merely  the  suing 
party.  All  that  there  was  against  him  were  “  certain  remarks,” 
and  to  these  he  had  victoriously  replied.  Only  two  questions 
were  worthy  of  being  considered :  1st,  Was  Fouquier  the 
accomplice  of  tyrants  ?  2nd,  Did  Fouquier  act  knowingly  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  counsel  for  the  defence  asserted 
that  Fouquier  had  never  visited  Robespierre.  He  had  appeared 
before  the  Committees,  but  his  duties  forced  him  to  do  so. 
And  Gaillard  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  tyrannical  laws  to 
which  the  tribunal  and  its  various  extensions  owed  their 
birth.  Reaching  the  subject  of  the  prison  conspiracies,  he 
affirmed  that  at  least  the  existence  of  that  of  the  Luxembourg 
could  not  be  denied.  Obliged  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  Fouquier  had  obeyed.  As  regards  the  rest,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Moreover,  it  was  to  be  noted 
that  as  long  as  the  Government  showed  moderation,  the 
accused  did  the  same. 

If  Robespierre  had  been  victorious  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor, 
Fouquier  would  have  carried  his  head  to  the  scaffold  ;  for  he 
would  have  been  reproached  with  having  remained  at  his 
post  on  the  day  of  the  struggle.  “  And,  if,  once  more,  to¬ 
day, — though  the  supposition  is  sacrilegious, — if  the  friends 
of  the  conspirators  should  triumph,  would  they  pardon 
Fouquier  for  having  demanded  the  application  of  the  law 
against  Couthon,  Saint-Just,  and  their  accomplices  ?  11 1 

Cressend  next  spoke  on  behalf  of  Boyenval,  Verney,  and 

1  Unpublished  Papers  of  Liger  de  Verdigny.  Notes  made  during  the 
sitting. 
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Dupaumier ;  Villain  for  Benoit  and  Valagnos  ;  Boutrou  for 
the  judges  and  jurymen  in  a  body ;  and  Cobert  for  Herman, 
Lanne,  and  Beausire.  These  various  speeches  for  the  defence 
occupied  the  sittings  of  the  5th  of  May.  On  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  and  before  Substitute  Cambon  delivered  his 
speech  for  the  prosecution,  a  few  of  the  accused  briefly 
implored  the  clemency  of  the  jury.  Renaudin,  who  declared 
that  he  was  the  father  of  a  family  and  repented  of  what  he 
had  done,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  audience  by  his  sobs. 

President  Liger  let  them  speak.  He  then  summed  up  the 
case;  and  at  seven  o’clock  the  jury  retired  into  its  room  to 
consider  its  verdict. 

A  singular  point  greatly  embarrassed  the  Tribunal.  It 
was  obligatory  for  it  to  ask  if  there  had  been  a  “  counter¬ 
revolutionary  ”  intention  on  the  part  of  the  accused.  Now, 
it  was  impossible  to  find  an  honest  juryman  who  would 
declare  that  Fouquier  and  his  accomplices  had  acted  with  an 
anti-revolutionary  object.  This  was  a  certain  acquittal  for 
all  of  them.  So  the  President  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Committee,  which  replied  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  “  the 
accused,  after  having  been  convicted,  could  only  be  acquitted 
if  the  jury  declared  at  the  same  time  that  his  act  had  been 
committed  involuntarily  or  without  evil  intention.” 

The  jurymen  remained  in  consultation  for  seventeen  hours. 
On  the  6th,  at  noon,  they  returned  into  court.  Liger 
received  their  replies, — a  formality  which  lasted  until  three 
o’clock.  It  was  not  until  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  that  the 
President  ordered  the  introduction  of  ex-judges  Maire, 
Deliege,  Harny,  Naulin,  Lohier,  the  ex-jurymen  Delaporte, 
Duplay,  Trinchard,  Brochet,  Chretien,  Ganney,  and  Trey,  in 
addition  to  Guyard,  Beausire,  and  Valagnos  accused  of 
delation.  He  announced  to  them  the  verdict  of  acquittal. 
The  doors  were  then  reopened  and  the  sixteen  others,  escorted 
by  gendarmes,  again  took  their  seats  on  the  gradines. 

Liger  then  began  to  read  the  long  decision  of  the  jury, 
informing  each  of  them  as  to  his  fate.  “  As  regards  Fouquier- 
Tinville,”  he  said,  “  the  declaration  of  the  jury  recognises 
he  was  the  author  and  accomplice  of  the  acts  with  which  he 
is  charged  and  declares  that  he  acted  with  evil  intention.  .  .” 
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Fouquier  said  not  a  word. 

“  .  .  .  Scellier  is  an  accomplice  and  acted  with  evil 
intention.” 

“  They  lie  !  ”  roared  Scellier. 

“  Yes  !  yes  !  we  think  all  the  same,”  shouted  a  few  others. 

In  his  excitement  Scellier  had  put  on  his  hat,  whereupon 
the  gendarme  who  escorted  him  called  upon  him  to  be  more 
respectful.  But  Scellier,  seizing  his  hat,  savagely  threw  it 
through  the  open  window  into  the  little  courtyard  of  the 
Conciergerie. 

Herman,  named  in  his  turn,  seized  a  pamphlet  which 
happened  to  be  within  his  reach  and  hurled  it  at  the 
President’s  head.1 

“  It  was  Herman  !  ”  his  neighbours  immediately  shouted. 

Scellier,  although  enfeebled  by  a  continuous  state  of 
illness,  continued  to  struggle.  He  was  choking  with  anger 
and  uttered  inarticulate  cries.  He  could,  however,  be  heard 
to  say  :  “  Your  turn  will  come,  and  it  won’t  be  long  !  ” 

Garnier-Launay  clamoured  “  Vive  la  Republique  !  ” 

Foucault,  on  hearing  his  condemnation,  also  shouted 
“  Long  live  the  Republic !  ”  and,  turning  towards  the 
uproarious  audience,  cried :  “  I  bequeath  my  wife  and  six 
children  to  true  patriots  !  ” 

Renaudin,  declared  guilty,  once  more  began  to  sob. 
« I  die  an  innocent  man,”  he  moaned.  “  Never  did  I  have 
an  evil  intention.” 

On  hearing  his  name,  handsome  Vilate  flew  into  a  passion. 
“  It  is  really  inconceivable,”  he  said,  “  that  you  can  be  so 
unjust  as  to  confuse  me  with  such  an  individual  as  Fouquier!” 
His  ideas  then  became  confused,  he  wandered,  and,  with 
many  gestures,  he  uttered  a  succession  of  unintelligible 
phrases. 

Nevertheless,  the  imperturbable  President  continued  to 
read.  But  he  could  no  longer  be  heard ;  and  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  increasing  uproar,  the  shouts  of  the  condemned 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  public  that  Leroy  “  I)ix-Aout,” 

1  Such  is  the  version  as  given  by  the  Monit&ur.  According  to  the 
Gourrier  rtpublicain  of  the  19th  of  Floral,  it  was  Herman  who  threw  his 
hat  through  the  window  and  Scellier  who  hurled  the  pamphlet  at  the 
President. 
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Prieur,  Chatelet,  Girard,  Lanne,  Boyenval,  Benoit,  Dupaumier, 
and  Verney  were  also  named  among  those  affected  by  the 
verdict.  When  the  Public  Prosecutor  demanded  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  belongings,  to  the  profit  of  the  Republic, 
Scellier,  still  foaming  at  the  mouth,  roared  out  an  oath  and 
the  words : 

“  She’ll  have  nothing — nothing  of  mine  ! 11 

“  In  forty  days,”  prophesied  another,  “  in  forty  days 
Nineveh  will  be  destroyed  !  ”  1 

Fouquier  asked  for  permission  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  application  of  the  penalty. 

“  After  a  procedure  in  which  the  sole  authors  of  the  crimes 
with  which  we  are  charged  have  not  appeared,”  he  said,  “  you 
have  condemned  us  to  death.  .  .  .  Where  is  the  justice  of 
this  ?  But  posterity  will  judge.  I  have  only  one  thing  more 
to  say  :  I  ask  that  you  execute  me  immediately  and  that  you 
show  as  much  courage  as  I  have.” 

Ex-juryman  Girard  spoke  in  his  turn,  saying :  “  I  die  in 
the  place  of  those  who  have  caused  the  misfortunes  of  my 
country.  I  hope  that  those  who  survive  us  will  be  happier 
than  we  have  been.” 

And  whilst  the  sentence  was,  at  last,  being  read,  Scellier, 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  silence,  continued  to  rail  against 
the  President,  whose  voice  was  unsteady. 

“  Learn  how  to  read  !  ”  he  shouted. 

“Chatelet,  draw  your  own  caricature,”  jeered  someone,  on 
seeing  the  painter’s  face  turn  livid  on  hearing  himself 
sentenced  to  death.  His  habit  of  sketching  the  heads  of  the 
accused  whose  fate  he  was  going  to  decide  was  remembered. 
Chatelet  drew  himself  up  under  the  insult,  and  retorted  :  “  If, 
Monsieur,  I  drew  yours,  at  this  moment,  it  would  be  that  of 
a  coward  !  ” 

As  Fouquier’s  name  was  pronounced  a  cry  came  from 
amongst  the  crowd,  a  cry  uttered  by  a  child :  “Wretch,  give 
me  back  my  father  ;  and,  whilst  the  condemned  were 
being  pushed  by  the  gendarmes  out  of  that  Grand’  Chambre 
which  had  so  long  been  their  domain,  a  little  boy  of  ten  was 

1  Gourrier  ripublicain  of  the  19th  of  Floroal.  The  other  incidents  are 
related  by  the  Moniteur. 
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seen  struggling  among  the  spectators,  who  charitably  led  him 
away.1 

For  the  last  time,  in  a  tumultuous  crowd,  they  passed 
along  the  long  corridor  of  the  Tournelle.  By  way  of  the 
staircase  of  the  Tour  Bonbec,  they  reached  the  empty  Con- 
ciergerie  courtyard,  and  were  immediately  directed  towards 
the  prison  greffe  to  undergo  the  preparations  for  the 
execution. 

The  Public  Prosecutor,  Judicis,  acceding  to  Fouquier- 
Tinville’s  last  request,  had  humanely  decided  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  that  very  evening.  There  exists 
the  order  given  by  him  to  the  charpentier  dit  domaine  to 
erect  “  immediately  ”  the  guillotine  on  the  Place  cle  Greve. 

What  happened  among  the  condemned  when  they  once 
more  found  themselves  in  the  Conciergerie  ? 2  A  lively 
discussion  doubtless  took  place.  Some  of  them  still  hoped 
to  save  their  heads.  For  they  applied  to  Judicis  for  a  re¬ 
prieve  until  the  next  day,  and  as  the  order  to  the  executioner 
had  not  yet  been  sent  out,  the  Public  Prosecutor  gave  way  and, 
striking  out  the  word  “  immediately,”  replaced  it  by  the 
words :  “  to-morrow,  the  eighteenth  of  Floreal,  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.”  3 

The  condemned,  therefore,  had  but  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  yet  to  live.  Eight  of  them,  seizing,  like  drowning  men, 
at  a  straw,  drew  up  the  following  petition,  which  Garnier- 
Launay  feverishly  scribbled  : — 

“  To  the  Citizen  Representatives  of  the  People  composing  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

“  Citizen  Representatives,  Pierre  Francis  Girard,  Pierre 
Joseph  Boyenval  (sic),  Etienne  Foucault,  Pierre  Guillaume 
Benoit,  Frangois  Gamier- Launay,  Claude  Louis  Chatelet,  Frangois 
du  Pommier,  and  Joseph  Verney,  have  to-day,  the  17th  of 

1  Courrier  ripublicain. 

2  Bataillard,  in  his  Histoire  des  Procureurs  et  des  avou&s,  Vol.  II., 
p.  361,  assures  us  that  Bligny,  the  purchaser  of  Fouquier’s  practice,  did 
not  abandon  his  friend,  and  “  comforted  him  in  his  last  moments.” 

3  See  the  Amateur  d’autographes  for  April,  1908.  The  document  has 
been  published  in  facsimile  by  Lecocq,  in  his  Notes  et  documents  sur 
Fouquier-Tinville.  The  Courrier  r&publicain  of  the  19th  of  Floreal  states 
that  if  the  execution  was  postponed  it  was  because  “  the  executioner 
could  not  be  found.” 
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Floreal,  been  condemned  to  death,  with  others,  as  accomplices 
in  the  Robespierre,  Collot,  Billaud  and  Barrere  (sic)  conspiracy. 

“  The  three  last  named  have  been  condemned  to  transporta¬ 
tion.  Is  it  just  that  their  supposed  accomplices  should  be  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  when  the  leaders1  are  condemned  only  to 
transportation  ?  This  is  a  question  which  the  undersigned  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  ask  you  to  submit  to  the  justice  of  the 
National  Convention. 

“  Garnier-Launay,  Verney,  Chatelet,  Boyaval 
(sic),  Dupaumier,  Girard,  Benoist,  Foucault, 
who  has  a  wife  and  six  children.”  2 

The  original  of  this  short  letter,  written  in  the  midst  of 
anguish  by  men  whose  minutes  were  counted,  is  a  touching 
document.  We  can  picture  them  grouped  around  the  paper, 
discussing  what  is  to  be  written,  and  written  quickly,  too. 
For  there  was  no  time  to  search  for  arguments.  The  most 
telling  one  was  the  cry  of  distress  which  Foucault  added 
to  his  name.  And  why  did  not  the  others  sign  ?  Had  they 
abandoned  all  hope  ?  Or,  rather,  had  those  who  signed, 
imagining  that  they  were  the  least  vile,  refused  to  allow 
Scellier,  “  Dix-AoCit,”  and  Renaudin,  “  the  noted  ones,” — ■ 
Herman,  who  had  condemned  the  Queen,  Vergniaud,  and 
Danton, — and  especially  Fouquier-Tinville  to  compromise 
the  success  of  this  last  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  Convention  ? 
What  altercations  took  place  when  a  choice  was  being  made 
of  those  who  were  to  sign  ?  What  truths,  reproaches,  and 
insults  must  have  been  exchanged  by  those  violent  men, 
distracted  at .  the  thought  of  an  imminent  death  ?  And 
what  must  have  been  their  last  night  in  that  empty  prison, 
haunted  by  innumerable  spectres,  and  a  prey  to  remorse  P 

When  the  light  of  dawn  appeared — the  dawn  of  a  bright, 
sunny  May  morning,  which,  gilding  the  roofs  of  the  old 
towers,  left  in  the  shade  the  sinister  courtyard  where  the 
condemned  were  prowling — -no  reply  had  yet  been  received 
from  the  Legislative  Committee.  Were  they  to  despair  of 

1  That  is,  Billaud- Varenne,  Collot  d’Herbois  and  Bar&re,  whose  trans¬ 
portation  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Convention  on  the  12th  to  13th  of 
Germinal. 

2  The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  collection  of  autographs  at  the 
Mus6e  Carnavalet. 
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receiving  it  ?  Already  they  heard  the  Palais — every  noise 
of  which  they  knew  so  well — animated  by  the  great  commo¬ 
tion  which  preceded  the  execution  of  important  “  batches.” 
About  eight  o’clock  the  noise  of  the  streets  reached  their 
ears,  like  a  first  outburst  of  universal  execration  ;  and  almost 
immediately  the  gates  opened,  the  gendarmes,  jailers  and 
executionei'\s  assistants  appeared.  The  hour  had  come  ! 

Before  giving  himself  up  to  the  executioner,  Fouquier- 
Tinville  asked  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  few  lines.  And  this 
— which  forms  his  testament,  his  last  protest  to  posterity — 
is  what  he  wrote  : — 

“  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  myself.  I  have  ever 
conformed  with  the  laws.  I  have  never  been  a  partisan  either  of 
Robespierre  or  of  Saint-Just.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  four  times 
been  on  the  point  of  being  arrested.  I  die  for  my  country 
without  reproach.  I  am  satisfied.  Later,  my  innocence  will  be 
recognised. 

“A.  Q.  Fouquier.”  1 

The  prison  greffe  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  wooden 
railings.  Whilst  in  one  half,  the  greffe  properly  so-called, 
the  clerks  were  occupied  in  making  the  final  entries  in  the 
prison-books,  the  executioner’s  assistants  were  proceeding,  in 
the  other,  to  perform  the  “  toilette  ”  of  the  condemned. 
These,  one  after  the  other,  sat  down  upon  a  stool.  An 
assistant  tied  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and,  suddenly, 
the  one  who  was  about  to  die  felt  upon  his  neck,  like  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  guillotine,  the  cold  steel  of  a  pair  of  scissors, 
with  which  his  hair  was  being  cut.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  reflections,  the  bragging,  the  maledictions,  and 
the  forced  railleries  exchanged  among  those  who  were  ready 
and  those  who  were  awaiting  their  turn  ;  but  the  meeting 
in  this  antechamber  of  the  guillotine  of  all  these  men  who 
had  so  long  fed  it  must  have  been  for  the  turnkeys,  gendarmes, 
and  even  the  executioners  one  of  those  spectacles  which 
is  never  forgotten.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  some  of 
the  condemned  still  hoped  to  save  their  lives  and  sought 
to  gain  time,  for  their  departure,  fixed  for  half-past  eight, 
did  not  take  place  until  after  ten  o’clock.  Doubtless  they 

1  National  Archives,  W,  479.  Quoted  by  Wallon. 
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waited  for  a  reply  from  the  Legislative  Committee.  But 
nothing  came,  and  they  had  to  resign  themselves  to  their  fate. 
Three  tumbrils  were  in  the  Cour  du  Mai ;  the  sixteen  con¬ 
demned  men  got  into  them,  Fouquier  taking  his  place  in  the 
last ; 1 2  and  hardly  had  they  set  off  towards  the  guillotine 
than  a  tremendous  shout  of  “Vive  la  justice!”  rose  from 
the  crowd  stationed  in  front  of  the  railings.  .  .  .  Fouquier- 
Tinville  thought,  perhaps,  of  the  far-off'  day  when,  for  the 
first  time,  as  an  ambitious  and  unknown  “  Basochien,” 
dreaming  of  the  future,  he  had  entered  the  Palais,  which  he 
was  now  leaving  amidst  the  hoots  of  the  whole  of  Paris. 

On  passing  through  the  gates,  the  tumbrils  turned  to  the 
left  into  the  Rue  cle  la  Barillerie,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pont-au-Change. 

Already  at  about  seven  o’clock  on  the  previous  evening, 
the  6th  of  May,  an  innumerable  crowd  of  spectators  had,  at 
the  announcement  of  the  approaching  execution,  invaded 
the  quays,  the  bridges,  and  the  Greve.  “  The  spirit  which 
seemed  to  animate  this  multitude,”  related  a  police  spy,  “  was 
not  the  savage  joy  of  the  cannibals  who  had  formerly  been 
daily  spectators  of  revolutionary  massacres.  The  curiosity 
which  leads  one  to  look  at  extraordinary  monsters  seemed  to  be 
the  only  feeling  of  this  crowd  of  people  of  every  station,  of  all 
ages  and  of  both  sexes.  Among  all  ranks  and  groups,  a 
single  voice  was  to  be  heard  :  ‘  He  deserved  it !  He  was 
given  every  opportunity  and  every  means  of  defending 
himself !  ’  One  related  how  the  monster  had  deprived  him  of 
a  friend  ;  another,  how  he  had  guillotined  his  father  ;  whilst 
a  third  declared  that,  three  days  later,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  his  victims.  Some  congratulated  themselves  on 
having  escaped  his  numerous  cartfuls  by  a  miracle.  In 
short,  it  was  impossible  to  meet  anyone  who  had  not  a  rela¬ 
tive  01  friend  to  demand  from  this  man-eater.”  -  And  when  it 
was  learnt  that  the  execution  was  postponed  until  the  next 
day,  these  people  promised  to  return  to  curse  the  monster  as 
he  passed. 

1  Aulard’a  Paris  pendant  la  reaction  thermidorienne,  Vol  I  .  n  707 

2  Aiilard,  loc.  cit. 
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How  ev er,  it  was  stated  in  the  cafes  by  persons  who 
pretended  to  be  well  informed  that  the  Convention  would  not 
pei  mi t  the  execution  to  take  place.  Fouquier,  they  said,  was 
to  be  transported.  The  measure  was  necessary  “  in  order  not 
to  expose  this  man  to  the  gaze  of  the  public,  to  whom  he 
would  not  fail  to  reveal  many  horrible  things  which  the 
government  had  an  interest  in  keeping  secret.”  1 

Nevertheless,  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  May  7th,2 
almost  the  entire  population  proceeded  towards  the  quays 
and  the  Greve.  “The  streets  were  unable  to  hold  the 
immense  crowd  of  people.  All  the  windows  which  looked 
on  to  the  route  to  be  followed  by  the  carts  were  crowded 
wdth  men  and  women,  on  whose  faces  could  be  read  that 
satisfaction  which  virtue  feels  on  the  stamping  out  of  crime.”3 
What  a  new-  and  torturing  sensation  it  must  have  been  to 
Fouquier :  to  die  and  see  everyone  around  overflowing  with 

j°y ! 

All  eyes  were  bent  on  Fouquier  and  upon  him  were  heaped 
all  the  reproaches.  “They  are  going  to  deprive  you  of 
speech!’  shouted  one.  “In  two  minutes  you  will  be  placed 
hors  des  dehats !  ”  cried  another.  “  Is  your  conscience 
sufficiently  enlightened?”  asked  a  third;  whilst  a  fourth 
declared  that  it  was  now  the  people’s  turn  for  “  file-firing.” 
And  still  the  cries  rose  towards  him :  “  Wretch,  go  and 
rejoin  your  victims  !  ” — or  “  Give  me  back  my  brother,  give 
me  back  my  friend,  my  father,  my  wife,  my  sister, Any 
husband,  my  mother,  give  me  back  my  children  !  ”  A  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  half  crazy,  was  clinging  to  the  sides 
of  the  cart,  and,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
in  spite  of  her  fatigue  and  despair,  never  ceased  to  pour 
maledictions  on  the  head  of  her  husband’s  murderer.4 

Fouquier,  jolted  about  in  the  cart,  which  was  often  obliged 
to  make  long  stoppages,  owing  to  the  compactness  of  the 
spectators,  was  pale  and  already  cadaveric.  His  keen,  blood¬ 
shot  eyes  glistened  with  anger,  and  at  times  looked  wildly 
about  him.  All  his  muscles  were  contracted.  To  the  fury 

1  The  same,  p.  702. 

2  The  18th  of  Flortal,  Year  III. 

3  Aulard,  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  707. 

4  A  narrative  in  the  Moniteur. 
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of  the  crowd,  he  replied  with  undistinguishable  insults. 
These  words,  however,  were  heard:  “Vile  canaille!  search 
for  bread  !  ”  For  Paris  at  that  time  was  dying  of  hunger. 
Suicides  were  frequent  owing  to  the  famine,  and  a  louis  in 
gold  was  worth  fifteen  hundred  livres  in  assignats.1  But 
no  matter ! — people  were  glad  to  witness  the  death  of  the 
man  to  whom  they  attributed  the  greater  part  of  their 
present  misfortunes, — -the  man  who  had  been,  if  not  the 
instigator,  at  least  the  instrument  of  the  Terror. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  on  the  Place  de 
Greve,  the  carts  were  emptied.  Immediately  one  of  the 
condemned  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  circle  of  soldiers  and 
see-saw  on  the  plank  of  the  guillotine.  Another  followed, 
and  then  another.  .  .  .  Fifteen  were  thus  thrown  on  to  the 
plank  and  pushed  under  the  knife,  which  fell  at  regular 
intervals.  And  each  time  that  the  heap  of  beheaded  bodies 
was  increased  by  a  fresh  corpse,  the  huge  crowd  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief.  This  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  during  which 
the  last  of  them,  who  saw  the  whole  scene,  waited,  with 
haggard  eyes.  At  last  Fouquier  appeared,  see-sawed  in  his 
turn,  and  the  heavy  knife  fell ;  and  as  the  public  demanded  his 
head,  one  of  the  executioners,  plunging  his  arm  into  the 
horrible  leather  sack,  sought  for  it  among  the  others,  seized 
it  by  the  hair,  and  raised  it  well  into  view.  Loud  applause 
burst  from  the  people. 

Two  hours  later,  at  the  Tuileries,  as  the  Convention  was 
beginning  its  sitting  and  one  of  the  secretaries  was  reading 
the  correspondence,  a  sound  of  sobbing  was  heard  to  come 
from  the  bar.  There  was  great  emotion.  A  child  of  eleven 
or  twelve,  pushing  aside  the  ushers,  opened  a  passage  among 
the  groups  and  ran  towards  the  bureau,  crying  :  “  My  poor 
father  !  My  poor  father  !  ”  The  members  surrounded  him  and 
attempted  to  console  him.  Weeping  bitterly,  he  handed  a 
letter  to  the  secretary.  Read,  in  the  midst  of  great  emotion, 
it  was  found  to  be  written  by  the  boy  himself,  young 
Foucault,  the  son  of  one  of  the  condemned.  He  asked  for  a 
reprieve  for  his  father  who  “  may  have  committed  errors  but 
who  was  not  a  criminal,”  and  whose  unfortunate  wife  would 
1  Aulard,  loc.  cit.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  716. 
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be  left  a  widow  with  six  children  !  The  president — it  was 
Vernier’ — drew  the  weeping  child  towards  him,  comforted 
him,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  incident  to  an  end,  imme¬ 
diately  referred  the  matter  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 
Young  Foucault  was  then  handed  over  to  an  usher,  who  led 
him  away  ...  1 


Of  the  fifteen  who  were  acquitted,  only  seven  were  liberated 
— namely,  Maire,2  Deliege,  Harny,  Delaporte,  Ganney,  Guyard 
and  Beausire.  The  others,  Naulin,  Lohier,  Duplay,  Trinchard, 
Brochet,  Chretien,  Trey  and  Valagnos,  were,  “  at  the  suit  of 
the  Public  Prosecutor,”  sent  back  to  the  prisons  whence  they 
had  been  withdrawn.3  They  were  soon,  however,  all  set  free, 
and  disappeared,  or  hid  themselves  so  well  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  follow  them  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  In  the  Year  IX,  on  the  occasion  of  the  infernal 
machine  affair,  some  of  them  were  troubled  by  the  police. 
Fouche,  convinced  that  the  royalists  were  guilty  of  the 
outrage,  nevertheless  made  it  an  excuse  to  rid  Paris  of  some 
of  its  old  Jacobins.  He  recollected  that  some  of  the  former 
jurymen  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  were  still  living. 
Brocher,  who  had  then  a  son  with  the  army  in  Italy,  was  trans¬ 
ported  and  made  his  escape  from  Cayenne.4  Chretien,  who  was 
also  proceeded  against,  hid  himself  at  the  house  of  a  certain 
Liard,  at  Soisy-sous-Etiolles,  where  he  was  discovered.  After 
being  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  he  was  transported  “  to  the 
islands.”  5  Didier,  Antonelle,  Legros,  Chateau  and  Jourdeuil 

1  Gourrier  rdpvMicain  for  the  19th  of  Flor6al,  Year  III. 

2  Maire  settled  down,  in  1803,  at  Yitteaux,  Cote  d’Or,  and  died  there, 
in  a  tragic  manner,  on  December  25th,  1822.  It  is  related  that,  having 
fallen  asleep  near  the  chimney-piece,  he  fell  into  the  fire  and  was  fatally 
burnt  about  the  head.  Maire,  who,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  the  son 
of  a  game-keeper  on  the  royal  estate  at  Versailles,  is  alleged  to  have  been 
the  child  of  a  file  of  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs.  See  A.  Douarche,  Vol.  II. 
p.  919,  and  Campardon,  passim. 

3  Registre  d&  correspondance  du  Tribunal  of  the  18th  of  Flor^al,  \ear 
III.,  at  the  Commission  des  Administrations  civiles.  And  National 
Archives,  W.  231-233. 

4  The  man  transported  was  named  Jean  Etienne  Brochet.  Is  this  the 
same  man  ?  In  1800,  a  mere  similarity  of  name  was  enough  to  excite  the 
alarmed  suspicion  of  Fouche.  Destrem’s  Lea  deportations  du  Consulat  et 
dc  l*  WjTnp'lTP.. 

5  Archives  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  Affair  of  the  3rd  of  Nivdse. 
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were  also  transported.1  Topino-Lebrun,  who  was  compromised 
in  the  Arena  conspiracy,  died  on  the  scaffold.  Those  who 
succeeded  in  being  forgotten,  and  who  were  still  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  did  not  witness  the  change,  as  one 
may  quite  believe,  without  anxiety.  In  1817,  one  of  them 
named  Gemon  applied  for  a  certificate  to  show  that  he  had 
not  taken  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Queen.2  Ex-judge  Subleyras, 
who  had  become  an  attorney  at  Montpellier,  took  the  same 
precaution.3  But  the  Government  of  Louis  XVIII.  did  not 
trouble  the  former  members  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  survivors 
were  allowed  to  end  their  days  in  peace.  It  is  only  in  the 
provinces,  to  which  they  retired,  that  it  would  be  possible, 
perhaps,  to  find  information  as  to  their  last  years. 

The  trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville  and  his  accomplices  marked, 
moreover,  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  On  March 
20th,  1795,  Boissy  d’Anglas,  recalling  the  fact  that,  on  the 
9th  of  Thermidor,  the  Convention,  in  overthrowing  tyranny, 
had  pledged  itself  to  repair  the  injustices  that  had  been 
committed,  proposed  the  annulment  of  all  trials  subsequent 
to  the  22nd  of  Prairial.  Obviously  the  dead  could  not 
benefit  by  this  measure ;  but  it  had  great  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  ordered  in  all  the  sentences.  The 
Convention  unanimously  applauded  Lanjuinais’  statement 
that  “  it  was  necessary  to  admit  that  all  these  individuals, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  had  not  been  judged  but 
assassinated.”  This  was  the  condemnation  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  On  May  31st,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  suppressed.  It 
had  not  sat  since  the  condemnation  of  Fouquier-Tinville ; 
all  that  it  had  done  was  to  declare,  in  its  Council  Chamber, 
that,  in  the  few  cases  which  came  before  it,  there  was  no 
ground  for  a  prosecution. 

d  wo  months  later  the  j  uclges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
once  more  took  possession  of  the  former  parliamentary 

1  Antonelle  died  at  Arles  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration 

2  National  Archives,  U.  1021.  The  daughter  of  Gemon '(or  Gimon)  had 
married  Garat  s  son.  See  the  same  dossier. 

3  The  same. 
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premises,  so  long  profaned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
E\en  the  very  name  now  inspired  horror,  so  the  Convention 
decreed  that  “  wherever  the  words  ‘  Revolutionary  Tribunal 1 
were  found,  they  were  to  be  effaced.11 1  When  the  Supreme 
Court,  leaving  the  School  of  Law,  returned  to  its  old 
quarters,2  whence  Fouquier-Tinville  had  expelled  it,  it  found 

1  The  30th  of  Thermidor,  Year  III.  National  Archives,  F 13,  1280. 

To  complete,  and,  in  a  way,  to  check,  the  topographical  details  which 
have  been  given  in  the  course  of  this  work,  I  will  here  give  two  documents 
concerning  the  return  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  to  the  Palais.  They 
confirm  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  rooms  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  in  the  days  of  Fouquier-Tinville. 

“  The  23rd  of  Messidor,  Year  III. 

“The  Court  of  Cassation  is  retaking  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  old 
premises  which  it  formerly  occupied,  consisting  of  an  antechamber,  the 
court-room  known  as  the  Grand’  Chambre,  the  room  next  to  it,  which  will 
serve  as  Council  Chamber,  and  a  second  room  for  the  parquet  commun  of  the 
national  commissaries.  In  this  room  there  is  to  be  walled  up  a  door  com¬ 
municating  with  several  other  rooms  where  the  greffe  of  the  former  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal  is  situated.  The  entrance  to  the  former  tribunal  can  be  the 
large  door  opening  into  the  grande  salle,  and  thus  all  communication  with  the 
part  of  the  building  to  which  the  Court  of  Cassation  has  limited  itself  will  be 
prevented.  But  the  Court  of  Cassation  must  later  enter  into  possession  of 
the  said  rooms  which  formed  part  of  its  old  quarters  and  which  are  now  at 
the  momentary  disposal  of the  greffes  and  dipots  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
It  will,  however,  confine  itself  to  its  present  premises  until  circumstances 
permit  of  the  transfer  of  all  the  remaining  papers  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  to  the  Archives  of  the  Republic. 

“The  Grand’  Chambre  will  serve  as  a  court-room  for  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  court,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  the  gradines 
which  were  erected  there  and  which  have  become  useless,  in  addition  to  all 
the  tables  and  chairs,  which  are  in  the  most  filthy  condition,  and  most  of 
the  tops  of  which,  torn  and  cut,  will  have  to  be  repaired.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  repaint  in  white  the  wood  work  of  the  said  seats  and  their 
backs,  as  well  as  the  hand-rails  around  the  said  room. 

“  The  court-room  for  the  other  sections  of  the  said  court  shall  be  that 
formerly  called  Saint  Louis,  where  the  same  work  shall  be  undertaken  as 
in  the  preceding  room,  and  this  shall  also  apply  to  the  small  room  next  to 
it,  and  which  shall  serve  as  a  room  for  the  Mimoires. 

“Near  this  second  room  are  various  private  offices  for  each  judge,  and  as 
several  in  the  Corridor  des  Prisonniers  have  been  suppressed  for  the  sake  of 
safety,  new  ones  have  been  constructed  in  the  floor  above  and  in  the 
Tour. 

“  In  the  said  corridor  and  near  the  court-room,  and  which  will  be  open 
to  the  public,  shall  be  placed  the  various  greffes  necessary  for  the 
said  tribunal  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  work,  three  doors  shall  be  made, 
to  enable  one  greffe  to  communicate  with  another  ...” 

Extrait  du  registre  des  arretis  du  G omit 6  des  finances  de  la  Convention 
Nationale. 

“  The  25th  of  Thermidor,  Year  III. 

“The  Committee  decrees  that  the  following  rooms,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  same  as  it  formerly  occupied,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  : — 
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them  in  such  a  filthy  state  that  it  was  urgently  necessary 
to  undertake  repairs.  The  dirty  seats  and  woodwork  were 
repainted  ;  the  leather  tops  of  the  tables — torn  and  cut — 
were  renewed ;  the  famous  gradines  were  removed  ;  and  there 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  former  greffe  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  tribunal,  whose  innumerable  files  were  later  to  enter 
the  National  Archives,  only  the  rooms  which,  before  the 
Revolution,  had  been  reserved  for  the  Court  of  the  Admiralty 

and  that  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

\ 

“  1st.  The  rooms  serving  as  an  antechamber,  the  court-room  known 
as  the  Grand’  Chambre,  the  room  next  to  it,  called  the  Chambre  du 
Conseil,  and  another  adjoining  room  for  the  parquet  communoi  the  national 

commissaries.  .  . 

“2ndly.  The  small  rooms,  chambers,  offices  and  outlets  existing  at 
the  side  of  and  above  the  above-mentioned  premises. 

“3rdly.  The  room  above  called  Saint  Louis,  and  the  rooms  which  are 
to  the  right  and  left  of  this  room,  stretching^  from  the  corridor  opposite  the 
end  of  the  former  Grandl  Chambre  to  the  big  gallery  called  the  Galerie  des 
Prisonniers. 

“  4thly.  The  offices,  chambers  and  outlets  which  exist  above  the 
premises  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause. 

“The  rooms  which  form  a  continuation  of  the  room  which  is  to  serve 
as  the  parquet  commun  for  the  national  commissaries,  as  far  as  the  gallery 
which  leads  to  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  Department  of  Paris, 
and  where  the  greffes  of  the  former  revolutionary  tribunal  have  been 
established,  shall  also  be  placed  at  its  disposal.”  National  Archives, 
F  13,  1280. 
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Abbaye  prison,  the,  71  note  6,  164. 

Abrial,  his  despatch,  53  and  note  1, 
54. 

Achard,  letters  of,  quoted,  173-75. 

Adhet,  captain,  191  note  1. 

Advocates,  order  of,  suppressed, 
152  et  seq. 

Agier,  president,  13,  239  and  note  1, 
240. 

Allerac,  Mine,  d’,  trial,  68. 

Alleray,  M.  Amgran  d’,  151,  205. 

Almshouses  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  207. 

“  Amalgames,”  210. 

Amar,  109,  137,  139,  140,  141,  219  ; 
saying  of,  quoted  209. 

Amelin,  artist,  71  note  6. 

Ami  du  P tuple,  242. 

Andrieux,  judge,  21. 

Anglas,  Boissy  d’,  proposal,  276. 

Angremont,  Louis  David  Collenot 
d\  21. 

Antonelle,  ex-Marquis  d’,  94,  106 
note  1,  114,  275,  276  note  1. 

Archeveche,  the,  159,  235. 

Ardenne,  substitute,  250,  260,  261, 
262. 

Ardouin,  75  and  note  1,  185,  233, 
283  note  5. 

Arena  conspiracy,  the,  276. 

Aubagne,  Bertrand  d’,  245. 

Aubaisson,  citizen,  144  note  1. 

Aubigny,  Yilain  d’,  deposition  of, 
126  note  3,  127  note  1,  136,  141 
note  1,  235  note  1,  254-55. 

Aubin,  Lamperiere  de  Saint,  30. 

Aubray,  juryman,  94,  245,  256. 

Aucourt,  Gerard  d’,  28  and  note  5. 

Aucourt,  Henriette  Gerard  d’,  227. 

Aucourt,  Mme.  Gerard  d’,  28  and 
note  5-29. 

Auvray,  J.  B. ,  usher,  143  note  2, 
179  note  1,  187. 


Bachhann,  trial,  34-39. 

Bacquet,  Mme.  Marguerite,  28 
note  1. 

Bailleul,  Almanack,  97. 

Bailly,  M.,  10  and  note  5-13,  112 
note  2,  117 

Balzac  cited,  103. 

Baptiste,  Jean,  178  note  2. 

Barbier,  judge,  245. 

Barere,  156,  219,  232,  270  note  1. 

Bamave,  trial,  118. 

Baron,  94,  106  note  1. 

Barras,  cited,  219 ;  trial  of  Robe¬ 
spierre,  221-24  ;  inaccuracies  in 
his  narrative,  224  note  2. 

Barriere  Renversee,  the,  201. 

Basochians,  the,  privileges,  1-2,  2 
note  1  ;  the  last  maypole  cut 
down,  11. 

Baudelot,  Franfois,  coachman,  199 
and  note  1. 

Baudot,  quoted,  169,  176  note  4. 

Bayle,  M.,  232. 

Bazalee,  citizen,  202  note  4. 

Beaulieu,  actor,  evidence,  258-59. 

Beausire,  247,  258 ;  trial,  266  ; 
liberated,  275. 

Begis,  M.  A. ,  200  note  4. 

Beguinet,  Louis,  67  and  note  5. 

Bellevue,  218. 

Belloir,  Francoise  Madeleine,  50 
and  note  3. 

Belloir,  Jean  Francois,  50  note  3. 

Bellot,  46,  48. 

Beni^re,  ex-Cur6,  252-53. 

Benoit,  trial,  247,  266,  268 ;  the 
petition,  269-70. 

Bergerat,  water  carrier,  197. 

Bernard,  lieutenant,  191  note  1,  228. 

Berryer,  advocate,  14. 

Berthereau,  202  and  note  1. 

Besnard,  Claude,  juryman,  94,  106 
note  1,  220,  224. 
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Bethune-Charost,  death,  151. 
Beurnonville,  44. 

B6zard,  trial,  258-59. 

Bicetre,  82  note  1,  201. 

Bigonnet,  1  note  1. 
Billaud-Varenne,  181,  219,  232,  270 
note  1. 

Billemaz,  175. 

Billion,  94. 

Biochaye,  Mme.,  121. 

Biron,  Duchesse  de,  trial,  190. 
Biron,  General,  trial,  118. 

Biroteau,  43. 

Blamont,  Mme.  de,  211  and  note  3. 
Blanc,  76  note  3. 

Blanchard,  door-keeper,  212. 
Blanchelande,  ex-Major-General,  61. 
Blavette,  Clement  de,  13. 

Bligny,  238,  269  note  2. 

Bligny,  Me.,  30  note  3,  203. 

Blois,  citizen,  198  note  2. 

Bochard  de  Saron,  149. 

Boffrand,  work  of,  4  note  7,  143. 
Boilly,  The  Triumph  of  Marat, 
17. 

Boitel,  T.  C.,  30. 

Bomb6e,  the  term,  7  and  note  4. 
Boncerf,  M.,  trial,  158,  164. 

Bondy,  Forest  of,  2  and  note  1. 
Bonnart,  advocate,  14. 
Bonnecarr^re,  78. 

Bonnet,  advocate,  14. 

Bonnet,  private  secretary  to  Fou- 
quier,  55,  88,  143  and  note  2. 
Bordeaux,  “  federalisation,”  79. 
Bordet,  233. 

Botot-Dumesnil,  191  note  1,  217,  218. 
Boucher,  187,  189  note  2. 

Bouchy,  M.,  23. 

Bouillette,  carpenter,  85  note  4. 
Bouillon,  “Marie  Antoinette,”  57 
note  8,  99  note  3. 

Bourdon  de  l’Oise,  169,  219. 
Bourdon,  Leonard,  69-70. 

Bouron,  75  note  1. 

Boutelou,  captain,  191  note  1. 
Boutron,  clerk,  187. 

Boutrou,  advocate,  245,  266. 
Boyenval,  247,  258  ;  trial,  265, 
268  ;  the  petition,  269-70. 
Boyer-FonfrMe,  115. 

Bravet,  222,  233,  245. 

Breard,  232. 

Brest,  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of, 
143-144. 

Breton  prisoners,  the  trial,  “Af¬ 
faire  de  Bretagne,”  67-68. 


Brichet,  juge  de  paix,  76  and  note 
3-77  note  1. 

Briquet,  tipstaff,  63. 

Brissac,  citizen,  120  note  2. 

Brisson,  mayor  of  Beauvais,  46  note 
4,  48  note  5. 

Brissot,  109  note,  112  note  2,  115. 

B  rival,  139  note  2. 

Brocherieux,  turnkey,  247. 

Brochet,  46  note  5,  51-52,  96, 

114-15,  150,  170,  181,  245,  266, 
275. 

Broteaux,  175. 

Brusle  (afterwards  Baron)  110  note 

1. 

Brutus,  bust  of,  87,  92. 

Busne,  De,  lieutenant,  105,  106  and 
note  3,  191  note  1,  217. 

Bussy,  de,  death,  151. 


Cabanis,  Dr.,  46  note  4,  52. 
Caillaux,  Madeleine  G.,  50  note  3. 
Caillet,  lieutenant,  191  note  1. 
Cairoche,  76  note  1. 

Calon,  139  note  2. 

Cambaeercs,  quoted,  44. 

Cambon,  44,  138,  241,251,  253,  264, 
266. 

Campardon,  Emile,  58  note  2. 

Camus  de  Laguibourgilre,  149. 
Camus,  juryman,  94. 

Candon  de  Sarry,  204. 

Carmes  Prison,  126. 

Carnot,  219  ;  illness  of,  256  and  note 

2. 

Carrier,  43 ;  his  work  in  Nantes, 
151  note  1  ;  trial,  234. 

Carrousel,  the,  218. 

Cartouche,  trial,  8. 

Carvoisin,  Mme.,  121. 

Cauchois,  Francois,  226,  228. 
Cazotte,  trial  of,  34  note  3,  39. 
Chabot,  111  and  note  2. 

Chabroud,  judge,  13. 

Chaillon,  Comtesse  de,  30. 

Chalier,  171. 

Chambertin,  Eloy,  27. 

Champagne  Parliament,  the,  20. 
Champertois,  46. 

Chapelle  des  Procureurs,  2-3 
Charles  V.,  87. 

Charonne,  28  and  note  1. 

Char  ton,  lieutenant,  191  note  1. 
Chasseloup,  46  note  5,  47  note  2. 
Chastel,  Jean,  8. 

Chateau,  187,  275. 
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Chateaubriand,  Marquis  and  Mar¬ 
quise,  150. 

Chatelet,  Claude  Louis,  94,  95,  96, 
170,  180,  182,  245  ;  trial,  260, 

268  ;  the  petition,  269-270. 

Chatelet,  Duchesse  de,  150. 

Chatelet,  the,  203-6. 

Chaumette,  proposal  of,  87  ;  quoted, 

112  note  2  ;  trial,  148. 

Chaussee,  Pierre  Gilbert  de  la,  27 
and  note  7. 

Chauveau-Lagarde,  advocate,  65, 

115  note  1,  153;  pleads  for 

Charlotte  Corday,  72-73  ;  defence 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  103-4. 

Chideville,  Marie  Catherine,  31 
note  6. 

Chenet,  Mme.,  trial,  121,  130. 

Chimay,  Princesse  de,  200. 

Choiseul,  Mme.  de,  150. 

Choisy,  juryman,  96. 

Chrestien,  46  note  5. 

Chretien,  Gervais,  25  note  3. 

Chretien,  Pierre  Nicolas,  juryman, 

52,  77,  96,  106  note  1  ;  168,  183, 

245  ;  trial,  252,  266,  275. 

Cinq  Mars,  trial,  8. 

Clauzel,  241. 

C16ment,  Jacques,  trial,  8. 

Clere,  Catherine,  trial,  61,  62  note  2. 

Clinchamp,  Jean  de,  trial,  64. 

Clock  of  the  Tour  de  l’Horloge, 
86-87. 

Clootz,  atheist,  trial,  134. 

Cluny,  College  de,  25  note  3. 

Cobert,  advocate,  266. 

Cochefer,  arrest,  222. 

Cochois,  Etienne,  38. 

Cochon,  deputy,  215. 

Coffinhal,  Pierre  Andre,  account,  89 
and  notes,  172,  180;  judge,  106 
note  1  ;  vice-president,  143,  169  ; 
president,  149 ;  saying  of,  151  ; 
intemperance,  184,  197,  208-9  ; 
at  Vergnes,  215-16  ;  disappear¬ 
ance,  220,  224 ;  imprisonment, 
230-31. 

Collin,  messenger,  35. 

Collot  d’Herbois,  175,  209,  219, 
232,  270;  his  reply  to  Fouquier’s 
letter,  140. 

Committee  of  General  Safety,  79, 

110  note  1,  164;  Fouquier  and 
the,  200. 

Committee  of  Public  Salvation,  79, 

90,  98,  110  note  1,  136  note  1, 

164,  166,  188  ;  admission  of 
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Fouquier,  199  and  notes  4-5 
— 200;  attitude  towards  Fouquier, 
206  ;  arrest  of  Dumas,  213  ;  ar¬ 
rival  of  Fouquier,  219. 

“  Commune  affranchie,”  the,  171. 

Commune,  the,  summons  the  As¬ 
sembly,  18-21  ;  capitulation  of 
the  Assembly  to,  75  ;  choice  of  ad¬ 
vocates,  153-54  ;  arrest  of  Botot- 
Dumusnil,  217  ;  fall  of,  218-20. 

Comtat,  employee,  213. 

Conciergerie,  the  September  mas¬ 
sacre,  35-39  ;  construction,  6-9, 
57  ;  demanded  by  Fouquier,  82  ; 
the  Escalier  de  la  Reine,  85  and 
note  1,  104 ;  imprisonment  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  97  ;  the  route 
followed  by  Marie  Antoinette  re¬ 
turning  from  the  trial,  101  and 
note  4-104 ;  some  scenes,  165  ; 
appearance  of  the  prisoners, 
191-97 ;  the  cells,  193-94 ; 
Fouquier  surrenders  himself,  229. 

Constituent  Assembly,  the  closure 
of  Parliament,  9-10,  10  note 

4—12 ;  summoned  by  the  Com¬ 
mune,  18-21 ;  capitulation  to  the 
Commune,  75. 

Contat,  assistant  clerk,  185. 

Convention,  the 

Organisation  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  43-45,  62 ;  visit  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to, 
55-56  ;  Marat  and,  63-64  ;  at¬ 
titude  towards  the  “assassins” 
of  Leonard  Bourdon,  69-70  ;  ap¬ 
pointment  of  judges  and  jury¬ 
men,  74  and  notes  -76,  89  and 
notes  -92  ;  sends  Fouquier  the 
documents  relating  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  100 ;  Fouquier’s 
homage  to,  108-10 ;  application 
for  more  judges,  110  and  note  1  ; 
the  Law  of  the  22nd  of  Prairial, 
112-13,  168-71  ;  Robespierre’s 

arrest,  216 ;  the  proclamation 
to  Paris,  218 ;  triumph  of, 
218-20;  the  “purification”  of 
the  magistrates,  224  et  seq ;  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  232-34 ;  sentence  on 
Carrier’s  accomplices,  234  ;  trials 
annulled,  276. 

Coppins  of  Provins,  46,  51. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  trial,  70-73,  76 
note  4,  78,  83  note  3,  136 ;  her 
portrait,  71  note  6. 
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Cordonnier,  locksmith,  57  note  7, 
86,  193  note  1. 

Cornillier,  Me.,  23,  25. 

“  Cot6  des  Douzes,”  221. 

Cour  des  Aides,  82-83. 

Cour  du  Mai,  the  oak,  2  and  note  1, 
11  and  note  3  ;  the  popular  tri¬ 
bunal,  36-39. 

Court  of  Cassation,  the  building,  6 
and  note  1  ;  organisation,  15-16  ; 
ousted  by  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  53-54  ;  leave  the  Grand 
Chambre  for  the  Tournelle,  56  ; 
again  removed  by  Fouquier, 
80-83 ;  present  premises,  190 
note  7  ;  returns  to  its  quarters, 
276-78. 

Courtois  of  the  Convention,  138 
note  3,  139  note  2. 

Courville,  Chancerel  de,  46  note  5. 

Coustou,  relief  by,  4. 

Couthon,  126  note  1,  174  ;  reads  the 
articles  of  the  law  regarding 
witnesses,  168-69  ;  arrest,  216, 
221,  222. 

Couturier,  magistrate,  76  note  3, 
233. 

Cressend,  advocate,  245,  265-66. 

Crevel,  Mme.,  121. 

Criminal  Tribunal  of  17  August, 
1792,  18. 

Custine,  General,  83  note  3,  118, 

120. 


Damiens,  trial,  8. 

Damiens,  usher,  180.  _ 

Danton,  20,  54 ;  quoted,  44-45,  45 
hiote  1,  207  ;  trial,  $3  note  4,  136 
and  note  3-142 ;  his  eloquence, 

1 38  ;  his  words  to  Herman,  140  ; 
death,  143  ;  his  prediction,  224 ; 
his  trial  recalled,  254. 

Dantonists,  the,  135. 

Darnois,  Franfoise,  27. 

Dauban  citedj,  136  note  3. 

Daujon,  bas-reliefs,  17  and  note  3. 

Dauphin,  the,  the  infamous  charge, 
98. 

David  d’ Angers,  176. 

David,  judge,  94  ;  and  the  Dauphin, 
98;  account  of,  117  and  note  1  ; 
deputv  of  the  Convention,  137, 
139,  141. 

Decaisne,  Fouquier  and,  202  note  1. 

Deguaini6,  usher,  116,  187,  218. 

Degesne,  lieutenant,  191  note  1. 


Delaune,  deputy-judge,  75  note  1. 
Deli6ge,  Gabriel,  89  and  note  4,  106 
note  1,  213,  222,  226,  233,  245; 
trial,  251,  266,  275. 

Delaporte,  judge,  169,  177  and 
notes,  222 ;  trial,  266 ;  liberated, 
275. 

Delmas,  46. 

Demorets,  the  two,  188. 

Denizot,  judge,  233. 

Depille,  242. 

Derbey,  assistant  clerk,  117,  185. 
Dehoisseaux,  juryman,  94,  106  note 

1,  135,  150,  170,  224. 

Deselle,  Vicomte,  trial,  252. 
Desessarts  quoted,  31. 

Desfougferes,  on  the  Revolutionary 

Tribunal,  46. 

Desgrouette,  advocate  and  magis¬ 
trate,  19  and  note  2. 

Desgrouettes,  Pepin,  247. 
Desmaisons,  architect,  1  note  2. 
Desmoulins,  Camille,  23,  114;  and 
Fouquier-Tinville,  32,  33-34 ;  trial, 
142. 

Desmoulins,  Lucile,  death,  148. 
Destournelles,  Louis,  111. 

Desvieux,  Marc  Louis,  19,  206  and 
note  3. 

Devaubertrand,  janitor,  167. 
Devaux,  trial,  61. 

Deveze,  juryman,  94,  106  note  1. 
Diamond  Necklace  Affair,  the,  8. 
Didier,  Jean  Baptiste,  51,  94,  96, 
170,  181  and  note  1,  182  and  note 

2,  245,  and  note  2,  275. 

Dobsen,  Claude  Emmanuel,  account, 

20  and  note  2 ;  appointed  judge, 
88-89,  89  note  1  ;  dismissal,  169  ; 
deposition  of,  206  note  2 ;  pre¬ 
sident,  232-33,  234,  240. 

Domangf*,  advocate,  245. 
Domiciliary  visits,  160-61. 
Dominique,  Vicomtesse  Anne,  trial, 
210. 

Donon,  Mme.,  121. 

DouzAVerteuil,  deputy  Public  Pro¬ 
secutor,  46,  49  and  notes  -50,  52, 
106  note  1,  143. 

Duchastel,  112  note  2. 

Duchateau,  deposition,  180  note  1, 
208  note  1. 

Ducos,  112  note  2,  115. 

Ducourneau,  death,  197  note  3. 
Ducret,  Anne,  assistant  clerk,  de¬ 
position  of,  185,  208  and  note  3. 
Ducroquet,  trial,  161. 
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Dufriche-Desmadeleine,  46,  54,  65, 
78  and  note  3. 

Duhameau,  architect,  207  note  3. 

Duhem  quoted,  44. 

Dumas,  Ren6  Francois — 

Character,  90  and  notes  -92 ; 
letter  of,  quoted,  92  note  3  ;  trial 
of  Mme.  Roland,  117  ;  and 
General  Houchard,  119-20  ; 
rapidity  of  procedure,  125  ;  trial 
of  Hubert,  134  ;  request  from  the 
Committee,  136  note  1  ;  interferes 
in  trial  of  Dan  ton,  139  ;  president 
of  the  Tribunal,  143,  148,  158, 
172;  the  question  of  witnesses, 
168  note  2  ;  and  Scellier,  176  ;  in¬ 
temperance  of,  184,  197,  208-9  ; 
relations  with  Fouquier,  206  and 
note  2,  208  ;  arrest,  213,  220-22. 

Dumas,  the  elder  brother,  91-92. 

Dumont,  juryman,  46  note  4,  51. 

Dumouriez,  Lieutenant  de,  61. 

Duparc,  M.,  163. 

Dupaumier,  Fouquier ’s  spy,  247, 
258J;  trial,  266,  268  ;  the  petition, 
269-70. 

Duplain,  Pierre,  46  note  5. 

Duplay,  juryman,  170,  171,  173-76, 
245  ;  and  Robespierre,  94,  96, 
181  and  note  3  -182 ;  house  of, 
224  ;  trial,  266,  275. 

Duport,  M. ,  31  note  4. 

Duport-Dutertre,  trial,  117. 

Durand,  assistant  clerk,  185. 

Diirer,  Albert,  “  Crucifixion,”  4. 

Durozoy,  editor,  21. 

Ecole  de  Mars,  182. 

Ecouen,  27  and  note  7. 

Edmont,  M.  E.,  researches  of,  90 
note  l. 

Eglantine,  M.  Fabre  d’,  21  note  4. 

Elisabeth,  Mme.,  trial,  112  note  2, 
144  note  2,  201  note  2 ;  death, 

151. 

Emery,  juryman,  171, 172,  174,  181. 

Emigres,  the  laws  against,  58. 

Epremenil,  d’,  150. 

Espagnac,  D1,  trial,  166-67. 

Esparbes,  Comte  d’,  trial,  64, 
164-65. 

Estaing,  d’,  death,  151. 

Executioner,  the  Paris,  187-89. 

Extraordinary  Tribunal,  the,  of  17 
August  1792,  18,  20,  21  ;  closed, 
39-42. 


Fabre,  Jean,  assistant  clerk,  185, 
223. 

Fabricius.  See  Paris-Fabricius. 

Fallot,  jui’yman,  46  note  4,  51. 

Fantin,  citizen,  17  note  3. 

Fauchet,  112  mote  2,  115. 

Faucheur,  Jean  Ignace  le,  87 
note  4. 

Faure,  public  prosecutor,  46,  47. 

Fauvel,  juryman,  94. 

Fauvety,  juryman,  94 — 95,  171  and 
note  5. 

FHix,  judge,  169,  213,  222,  245. 

Fequi^rers,  Marquise  de,  trial, 
249-50. 

Fermond,  judge,  75  note  1. 

Ferriere-Sauvebceuf,  201. 

Feuillet,  Jean,  the  hunchback,  35, 
226. 

Fievb,  juryman,  96,  106  note  4. 

Filleul,  assistant  clerk,  185. 

Fillon,  171,  172,  174,  181. 

Flags,  burning  of,  40. 

Fleur-de-lys,  on  the  clock  of  the 
Tour  de  l’Horloge,  87. 

Fleury,  Comte  de,  trial  of,  249. 

Fonchais,  Mme.  de  la,  trial,  68. 

Force,  La,  prison  of,  78,  201. 

Foubert,  Mme.,  121. 

Foucault,  Etienne,  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal,  46,  48,  51,  70, 
185,  222,  242,  245 ;  trial,  267  ; 
the  petition,  269-70 ;  his  son, 
274-75. 

Fouch6,  275. 

Foucquart,  Prudence,  90. 

Foulquier,  M.A.,  32  note  4. 

Fouquet,  trial,  8. 

Fouquier,  Antoine  Henri,  32  and 
note  1 ,  227  and  note  2. 

Fouquier  de  Foreste,  Quentin,  22 
note  6,  23,  30,  238.  , 

Fouquier  de  Tinville,  Eloy,  22  and 
note  4. 

Fouquier  d’  Herouel,  Eloy,  32. 

Fouquier,  Emilia,  238. 

Fouquier,  Henriette,  32  and  note  1, 
227  and  note  2. 

Fouquier,  Louise  Pblagie,  22 

note  6. 

Fouquier,  Mme.  (Henriette  Gdrard 
d’Aucourt)  29  and  note  -30  ;  the 
arrest  of  her  husband,  227-28  ; 
sends  food  to  her  husband, 
235. 

Fouquier,  Mme.  See  Saugnier, 
Doroth6e. 
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Fouquier,  mere,  22-26,  238  and 
note  6. 

Fouquier,  Pierre  Eloy,  22  note  6. 

Fouquier,  Pierre  Quentin,  27,  28 
and  note  4,  238  and  note  5. 

“  Fouquier’s  shop,”  206-7. 

Foirquier-Tinville,  Adelaide,  27. 

Fouquier-Tinville,  Agla6  Josephine, 
28  and  note  2. 

Fouquier-Tinville,  Antoine  Quen¬ 
tin- 

Early  life,  21-25  ;  marriage  with 
DorotMe  Saugnier,  25-28 ;  sec¬ 
ond  marriage,  28-30 ;  sells  his 
practice,  30  and  note  3;  chil¬ 
dren  of  second  marriage,  31-32  ; 
election  on  the  new  “  criminal 
tribunal,”  33-35;  trial  of  Ca- 
zotte,  39 ;  his  new  post,  42 ; 
public  prosecutor,  46,  47-48,  49, 
92  ;  housing  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  52-54  ;  opening  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  56-57 ; 
power  of,  57-58;  trial,  57  notes 
1  and  4,  136  note  3,  234,  239,  244 
et  seq.  ;  speeches  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  59 ;  acts  of,  as  Public 
Prosecutor,  62,  65,  68,  73 ;  and 
Charlotte  Corday’s  letter,  72 ; 
staff,  77  and  note  3-79  ;  removal 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  80-83  ; 
choice  of  jurymen,  96,  170  and 
note  1  ;  the  trial  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  98-107  ;  his  zeal,  107 
and  note  1,  118-19,  198,  201 ; 
letter  to  Hanriot  quoted,  108  note 
3  ;  Law  of  the  22nd  of  Prairial 
112  and  notes  -113,  168  et  seq, 
198  and  note  4,  246 ;  and  the 
body  of  Velaz6,  116  ;  influence  on 
the  judges,  125 ;  and  the  Dan- 
tonists,  135 ;  arrest  threatened, 
135-36  ;  Danton’s  trial,  136-142  ; 
his  letters  to  the  Convention  re¬ 
garding  Danton,  139  note  2  ;  his 
request  for  increase  of  staff, 
144-48 ;  his  activity,  146-48 ; 
and  Me.  Lavaux,  154,  155, 

157-59,  165-66 ;  his  apartments 
at  the  Palais,  177-79 ;  his  humour, 
179-80 ;  his  mode  of  living, 
184-85  ;  his  threat  to  the  staff, 
186 ;  viewing  the  prisoners,  193 
and  note,  195,  196  ;  body-guard, 

198- 99  ;  hallucinations,  199  ;  re¬ 
ception  by  the  Committees, 

199- 201  ;  and  his  old  con¬ 


federates,  202-6;  the  “Red 
Mass,”  209-10 ;  on  arrest  of 
Dumas,  213-14  ;  hears  of  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  arrest,  215-16  ;  speech  to 
the  Convention,  220 ;  trial  of 
Robespierre,  221  et  seq.  ;  hears.of 
the  decree  against  him,  226-28  ; 
surrenders  himself,  229  ;  letter  to 
Louis  du  Bas-Rhin,  229 ;  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Convention,  231-32 ; 
his  storehouses,  235 ;  in  prison, 
234-39  ;  letters  to  his  wife  from 
prison,  236-38,  241-42;  the  in¬ 
dictment,  240-41  ;  his  jokes, 
244  note  2  ;  his  defence,  264  ;  his 
relations  with  Robespierre,  265  ; 
his  testament,  271 ;  his  death,  274. 

Fouquier-Tinville,  Auguste,  31-32. 

Fouquier-Tinville,  Emilie  Fran- 
goise,  27. 

Fouquier-Tinville,  Genevieve  Louise 
Sophie,  27. 

Fouquier-Tinville,  Louis,  23. 

Fourn6es,  118,  171. 

Fournier,  of  the  Hotel  J.  J.  Rous¬ 
seau,  46  note  4. 

Francis  II.,  87. 

Francois,  242. 

Fray,  juryman,  245. 

Fr6ron,  deputy,  139  note  2  ;  accuses 
Fouquier,  225. 

Freteau,  46  note  5. 

Fribourg,  lieutenant,  191  note  1. 

Fualdes,  juryman,  76  and  note  4. 


Gaillard  de  la  Ferriere,  advo¬ 
cate,  245  ;  defends  Fouquier,  246- 
47,  264-65. 

Gaillart-Locart,  judge,  240  and 
note  2,  245. 

Galerie  des  Peintres,  190  and  note 
-91,  216  and  note  2. 

Gallet,  M. ,  31  note  3. 

Gamache,  valet,  119. 

Gannet,  46  note  4. 

Ganney,  juryman,  51,  96,  106  note 
1,  135,  150,  170,  245;  letter  of, 
quoted,  77-78;  trial,  253,  266; 
liberated,  275. 

Garat,  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
47  note  1. 

Gare,  prison  at  Lyons,  172. 

Gamier,  M.  Germain,  204. 

Garnier-Launay,  judge,  169,  172 
181,  222,  245;  trial,  267;  the 
petition,  269. 
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Gastres,  employee,  248. 

Gattey,  bookseller,  trial,  144. 

Gattey,  Mile.,  death,  161-62. 

Gattey,  Mme.,  death,  148. 

Gaudin,  lawyer,  46  note  5. 

Gauthier,  juryman,  94,  245. 

Gemon,  276. 

Gendarmery,  National,  list  of 
officers,  191  note  1. 

Gensonnd,  112  note  2. 

Geoffrey,  Dr.,  declaration  of,  211 
and  note  1. 

G6rard,  juryman,  94,  95  ;  trial,  251, 
258-59. 

Gervais,  College  de,  25  and  note  3. 

Gigot,  M.,  trial,  166-67. 

Gillet,  mason,  85  note  4. 

Gimond,  juryman,  94. 

Girard,  judge,  96,  181,  183,  245  ; 
intemperance,  184 ;  trial,  268 ; 
the  petition,  269-70. 

Giraud,  architect,  accounts,  53 
note  1,  85  and  notes. 

Girondists,  trial  and  proscription, 
75,  89,  104  note,  109,  110,  112 
note  2-116. 

Giscard,  merchant,  76  note  1. 

Givois,  vice-president,  169  note  5. 

Gobeau,  arrest,  222. 

Gobel,  trial,  148. 

Gobert,  advocate,  245. 

Godard,  245. 

Gohier,  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
47  note  1,  49 ;  message  to  the 
jurymen,  93. 

Gorsas,  trial,  110. 

Gossin,  M.,  156-57. 

Gossin,  Mme.,  156-57. 

Gossuin,  deputy,  139  note  2. 

Goujon,  assistant  clerk,  185. 

Goupilleau  de  Fontenay,  215. 

Goupilleau  de  Montaigu,  139  note 

2. 

Goureau,  deposition,  182  note  6. 

Goutte,  Abbe,  trial,  153. 

Gramont,  Duchesse  de,  150. 

Grand’  Chambre,  the,  demanded  by 
Fouquier,  82 ;  transformation, 
83-84,  87 ;  communication  with 
the  Conciergerie,  104 ;  the 
gradines  increased,  207  and  note 
3,  210. 

Grand,  president,  245. 

Grandmaison,  46  note  5  ;  death,  234 
note  3. 

Grandsire,  on  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  46. 


Granger,  magistrate,  233,  241. 
Gravier,  spy,  96,  172-75,  181. 
Gr6beauval,  Fouquier’s  substitute, 
88  and  note  1,  89  note  4,  186,  217, 
226,  228. 

Gredeler,  Marie,  death  of,  38  and 
note  3. 

Grenier,  advocate,  72,  153. 

Grillier,  clerk,  187  and  note  2. 

Gros,  Le,  executioner,  188. 

Gros  Pilier,  the,  2. 

Groues,  turf  bogs  of,  50. 

Guadet,  43. 

Guillaume,  Jean,  178  note  2. 

Guillet,  juryman,  76  note  3. 

Guillot,  counsel,  115  and  note  1. 
Guinier,  115  note  1. 

Guiny,  Gabriel  du,  trial,  61, 
64-65. 

Guitard,  Celestin,  diary  of,  44. 
Guyard,  247,  258 ;  trial,  266 ; 

liberated,  275. 

Guyomaris,  M.  de  la,  65. 

Gymnase  Theatre,  the,  28  note  3. 


Hacquart,  242. 

Hanon,  M.  du,  work  of,  4. 

Hanriot,  135 ;  and  the  condemned, 
108  and  note  3  ;  arrest,  221,  222  ; 
his  drunkenness,  231. 

Harambure,  D’,  trial,  64. 

Harny,  judge,  176  and  note  2,  192 
note  5,  222,  245  ;  character,  126  ; 
and  the  red  shirts,  209  note  4  ; 
trial,  266  ;  liberated,  275. 

Hartley,  trial  of,  14. 

Hattinguias,  juryman,  46  note  5, 
51. 

Hauer,  portrait  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
71  note  6. 

Hauterive,  Petit  d’,  89  note  4. 

Hebert,  his  calumny,  98,  100 ; 

sitting  of  October  28th,  112  and 
note  2  ;  trial,  132-34-35. 

Hebert,  Mme.,  trial,  148. 

Hemart,  M.,  28  note  4. 

Henry  III. ,  8. 

Henry,  Barbe,  150  and  note  3. 

Herbis,  D’,  juryman,  76  note  3. 

Herman,  Aristide,  90  note  3. 

Herman,  Nicolas  Francois  Joseph, 
89-90,  90  notes,  113,  151  and  note 
1,  258 ;  the  trial  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  98,  100,  101,  105  ; 
application  for  more  judges,  110 
and  note  ;  trial  of  the  Girondists, 
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113-16;  arrest  threatened, 
135-36  ;  Danton’s  trial,  137,  138, 
139  note  3,  141 ;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  143  ;  letter  to  Robes¬ 
pierre  quoted,  168  note  2  ;  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Civil  Administra¬ 
tion,  letter  to  Desvieux  quoted, 
206  ;  trial,  266,  267,  270. 

Herotiel,  village  of,  22  and  note  3, 
238. 

Herv6,  assistant  clerk,  185. 

Hesse,  Princess  of,  101. 

Heugel,  lieutenant,  trial,  61. 

Heurtault,  joiner,  86. 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Fouquier  summoned 
to  the,  217  ;  taking  of  the,  219. 

Houchard,  General,  trial,  119-20. 

Hurot,  assistant  clerk,  185,  186  and 
note  2. 


Ile  des  Cygnes,  230. 
lie  Saint-Louis,  213,  215,  216  and 
note  2. 

lies  Sainte-Marguerite,  180. 
Institute  of  France,  207  and  note  2. 
Isnard,  his  resolution,  62. 


Jacobin  Club,  the,  63-64,  126, 
134  note  1,  154  ;  application  re¬ 
garding  witnesses,  112-13  ;  prin¬ 
ciples,  173. 

Jeanneron,  Hubert,  31  note  6. 

Jeannin,  quartermaster,  191  note  1. 

Joly,  usher,  119. 

Josse,  Raymond,  assistant  clerk, 

121,  123. 

Jourdeuil,  gendarme,  106. 

.Jourdeuil,  juryman,  46,  77,  96, 
181  note  5,  182,  note  4,  275. 

Judges,  the  new,  balloting  for, 
12-13 ;  dress  of,  14  and  note 
3-15  ;  election  and  appointment, 
75  note  1-76,  89  and  notes  -92  ; 
Herman’s  application  for  more, 
110  and  note  1 ;  list  of  those  re¬ 
jected,  170  note  1. 

Judicis,  public  prosecutor,  239,  240, 
269. 

Julien,  D.  M.,  deposition  of,  210 
and  note  5. 

Julienne,  advocate,  115  note  1,  158. 

Jurymen  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri¬ 
bunal,  46  and  note  4,  51-52,  75 
and  note  3-76  ;  the  president’s 
charge  to,  65-66  ;  list  of  those 


rejected,  170  note  1 ;  Robespierre’s 
bodyguard,  181-82;  camaraderie 
among,  182-84. 

Juzeaud,  Antoine,  trial,  61. 


Kersaint,  trial,  118. 
“King’s  Corner,”  the,  4. 


“  La  Du  Barry,”  trial  of,  120  and 

note  2. 

Labenette,  witness,  100. 

Labezardel,  advocate,  65. 

Laboureau,  J.  B.,  trial,  133  and 
note  2,  134  and  note  1. 

Lacan,  senior,  M.,  204. 

Lacoste,  Elie,  232. 

Lacrampe,  juryman,  76  note  3. 

Lacroix,  Etienne,  messenger,  231 
and  note  2. 

Lacroix,  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
17  note  3. 

Lafayette,  General,  112  note  2; 
procession  of  the  municipal  body 
to  the  Palais,  10  and  note  5. 

Lafleuterie,  advocate,  115  note  1, 
153,  163,  246. 

Lagarasse,  juryman,  76  note  3. 

Lagrange,  Major,  46  note  4. 

Laignelot,  deputy,  139  note  2. 

Lainville,  Julienne  Villain  de,  65. 

Lalande,  Le  Gangneur  de,  19,  21. 

Laloi,  232. 

Lamartine  cited,  244  note  2. 

Lamballe,  Princess  de,  101,  183. 

Lamoignon,  death,  151. 

Lamourette,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  120. 

Lanjuinais,  43  ;  his  statement,  276. 

Lanne,  trial,  258,  266,  268. 

Lanoue,  lieutenant,  61. 

Lanterne  de  la  Chemin6e,  3  note  5, 
4  note  7. 

Lapayre,  76  note  3. 

Laplace,  deposition,  168  note  2. 

Laporte,  Arnaud,  21. 

Laroche,  mayor  of  Auteuil,  46  note 
4. 

Lasalle,  115  note  1. 

Latour-Dupin,  trial  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  100 ;  death,  151. 

Lauraguais,  Mme.  de,  92  note  3. 

Laurent,  citizen,  76  note  1. 

Lavau,  Jean  Antoine,  19  and  note  3, 
37. 

Lavaux,  Me.,  153;  his  narrative 
quoted,  154-67. 
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Laveaux,  Jean  Charles  Thiebault, 
19  note  3. 

Laverdy,  death,  160  note  1. 

Lavergne,  Mme.  de,  death,  148. 

Lavicomterie,  219. 

Lavoisier,  151. 

Lebas,  arrest,  216. 

Leblois,  public  prosecutor,  233. 

Lebrasse,  lieutenant,  191  note  1. 

Lebrun,  trial,  118. 

Leclerc,  lieutenant,  191,  note  1. 

Leclerc,  Simon,  242. 

Leclerc,  usher,  183. 

Lecoin,  employee,  223. 

Lecointre  of  Versailles,  deputy,  139 
note  2. 

Lecrevain,  185  ;  arrest,  233. 

Ledru,  surnamed  Conrus,  166. 

Lefebvre,  Bernard,  messenger,  231 
and  note  2. 

Lefetz,  C61estin,  110  note  1. 

Legacque,  eating  house,  204. 

Legendre,  deputy,  139  note  2,  232. 

Legendre,  president  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  80-81. 

L6ger,  painter,  86. 

Legraverend,  juryman,  76  note  3. 

Legris,  Charles  Adrien,  assistant 
clerk,  arrest,  185  and  note  5- 
186. 

Legros,  Antoine  Francois,  sentence 
on,  108  note  3. 

Legros,  trial,  275. 

Lehardy,  Dr.,  115. 

Leli'ivre,  secretary  to  Fouquier,  144 
and  note  1,  186. 

Lemoine,  citizen,  178  note  2. 

Lenfum6,  lamp-man,  198. 

Lenglier-Defeuquieres,  46  note  4, 
48  note  5. 

Le  Peletier,  54 ;  bust  of,  50  note  4, 
87. 

Lepeltier  de  Rosambo,  13,  149. 

Leroy,  ex-Marquis  de  Monflabert, 
called  “  Dix-Aoht,”  46  note  5,  51 
and  note  9,  52,  77,  96,  135,  170, 
245,  253  ;  trial,  267-68,  270. 

Lescot-Fleuriot,  on  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  46,  50  and  notes,  52  ; 
children  of,  50  note  3  ;  and 
Gribeauval,  88  and  note  3  ;  choice 
of  the  jurymen,  96  ;  trial  of|Mme. 
Roland,  117;  Mayor  of  Paris, 
143;  his  message  to  Fouquier, 
217  ;  arrest,  221,  222,  223. 

Lescuyer,  trial,  61. 

Lesenne,  turnkey,  247. 


Lesguillinier,  12  note  1. 

Lesnier,  Mme.,  121. 

Liancourt,  Due  de,  50. 

Liobaut,  member  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Tribunal,  46. 

Liendon,  Gilbert,  Fouquier’s  sub¬ 
stitute,  92,  149  and  note  3,  186, 
223,  228,  245  and  note  1,  263. 

Liger  de  Verdigny,  president,  171 
note  1,  239  and  note  3,  245-46, 
248,  252,  256,  263, 265-68 ;  papers 
of,  178  note  4. 

Lille  Art  Gallery,  17. 

Lindet,  Robert,  44,  139  note  2. 

Lohier,  juryman,  afterwards  judge, 
169,  181,  182,  245;  trial,  261,  266, 
275. 

Loizerolles,  Francois  Simon,  evi¬ 
dence  of,  262-63,  265. 

Lot,  Me.,  202  and  note  1. 

Louis  du  Bas  Rhin,  219;  Fouquier’s 
letter  to,  229. 

Louis,  St.,  room  of,  in  the  Tour  de 
Cesar,  6  note  1. 

Louis  XVI.,  8. 

Louis  XVIII.,  government  of,  276. 

Louis-le-Grand,  college  of,  used  as  a 
prison,  206. 

Louvati&re,  death,  195. 

Louvre,  the,  80. 

Loyseau,  claim  for  payment,  41-42. 

Lozere,  jurymen  of,  76  note  1. 

Lubomirska,  Princesse,  150. 

Luckner,  General,  trial,  118. 

Lulier,  Louis  Marie,  20,  52  note  4. 

Lumiere,  Jacques  Nicolas,  juryman, 
88  and  note  2,  96,  106  note  1,  135 
and  note  2,  170  ;  trial,  220,  224. 

Luttier,  trial,  64. 

Luxembourg,  prison  of  the,  142, 
207  note  3. 

Lyons,  '  revolt,  79;  siege  of,  171; 
the  tribunal,  172;  decree  of  the 
Convention  concerning,  174-75. 


Madeleine,  cemetery  of  the,  224 
note  2. 

Madelonnettes,  the,  167. 
Magistrates,  18-19. 

Magnier,  Me.,  25  note  2. 

Maignon,  46  note  5. 

Maill6,  Mme. ,  trial,  212  and  note  5  ; 

evidence  of,  260-61. 

Maire,  Antoine  Marie,  judge,  19, 
89,  106  note  1,  121  and  note 
2-122,  192  note  5,  222,  233,  245 ; 
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trial  of  Mme.  Vitasse,  121-25  ; 
becomes  president,  213  ;  trial  of, 
266  ;  liberated,  275  and  note  2. 

Maison  de  Justice,  description  of 
buildings,  1-9  ;  the  Cour  de  Mai, 
1-2,  2  note  1  ;  ground  plan,  5  ; 
possession  taken  by  the  municipal 
body,  9-12 ;  the  new  courts 
organised,  12-13  ;  Tribunal  of  the 
First  Ward,  first  sitting,  13-15  ; 
organisation  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  15-16  ;  spoliation  of 
the  Grand’  Chambre,  16-17,  57  ; 
composition  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  18-21 ;  first  condemna¬ 
tions,  21  ;  housing  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal,  52  and  notes ; 
presence  of  the  public,  64  ; 
alterations  under  Fouquier, 

83-87. 

Malarme,  secretary,  217. 

Malesherbes,  Lamoignon  de,  trial, 
150,  197. 

Malherbe,  Louis  Charles,  108  note 
3. 

Malparty,  gardien  de  bureau,  228. 

Mandrin,  trial,  8. 

Manuel,  112  note  2  ;  trial,  117. 

Marat,  trial,  62-64,  83  note  3,  110  ; 
his  death,  70  ;  bust  of,  87. 

Marchand,  joiner,  85  note  4. 

Maret,  Bernard  Hugue,  50  note  2. 

Marie  Antoinette,  and  Chfttelet, 
95 ;  imprisonment  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  97-98  ;  the  trial, 
98-107,  144  note  2 ;  the  route 
followed  in  returning  to  the 
Conciergerie,  101  and  note  4-104  ; 
death,  148. 

Marnas,  M.  De,  first  advocate 
general,  16  note  3. 

Marsan,  Princesse  de,  252. 

Marseilles,  federalisation,  79. 

Martin,  administrator,  76  note  1. 

Martin,  Sieur,  178  note  2. 

Martine  de  la  Motte,  Charles,  26 
and  note  1. 

Martine,  Marie  Barbe,  26  note  2. 

Martine,  Marie  Louise.  See  Fou¬ 
quier,  m6re. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
86-87. 

Massacre  of  10th  August,  163. 

Masson,  his  appeal,  70;  dismissal, 
169. 

Masson,  clerk,  deposition,  180  note 
5. 


Masson  of  Lyons,  171,  172. 

Masuyer,  his  resolution,  61-62. 

Mattey,  dismissal,  233. 

Maubeuge,  172  and  note  1. 

Maugis,  M.,  12  note  1. 

Maulans,  Louis  Guyot  des,  trial, 
58,  59,  60  note  1. 

Mauny  and  Beaulieu,  case  of,  77 

note  4. 

Mauriceau,  deputy,  215. 

Mayence,  78. 

Mayet,  Mme.,  trial,  212,  261. 

Maypole,  the  Basochian’s  oak  cut 
down,  11. 

Mecklembourg,  Princesse  of,  101. 

Meh6gan,  Baronne  de,  30. 

Merlin  de  Douai,  judge,  13,  139 
note  2. 

Merlin  de  Thionville,  139  note  2, 
219,  232. 

Mczerac,  J.  Delom  de,  152  note  1. 

Meziferes,  A.  T.  de  Camus  de,  30. 

Miaczinski,  trial,  61. 

Michodifere,  M.  de  la,  167. 

Millet,  J.  J.  J. ,  de  Gravelle,  215 
note  2. 

Minier,  judge,  13. 

Miranda,  lieutenant,  61. 

Mole  de  Champlatreux,  149. 

Momoro,  trial,  133  note  2,  134. 

Moniac,  Jacques,  240. 

Moniteur ,  the,  242,  243. 

Mont  Blanc,  peasants  of,  194. 

Mont-Saint-Martin,  church  of,  26. 

Montand,  president,  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal,  46,  48,  50,  53, 
54  ;  before  the  Convention,  56  ; 
office  of,  in  the  Tour  d’ Argent, 
56  ;  a  summing  up,  59-60  ;  and 
Marat,  62  ;  as  president,  65-68, 
70,  71,  73  ;  arrest,  78  ;  trial,  234. 

Montauzon  de  Saint-Cyr  de,  28 
note  5,  30. 

Montrouge  quarries,  38. 

Morisan,  restaurant  keeper,  57 
note  1,  118,  184  and  notes  209, 
218. 

Morliere,  Abb6  Collier  de  la,  25 
note  2,  26. 

Moulin,  Jean,  wigmaker,  171  and 
note  3. 

Mus6e  de  Versailles,  71  note  6. 


Nantes,  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of, 
151  note  1,  234. 

Nappier,  Eustache,  usher,  116,  187. 
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National  Commissioners,  the,  19-20. 

Natte,  lawyer,  46. 

Naulin,  Marie  Claude,  judge,  19, 
169,  176,  192  note  5,  245  ;  charac¬ 
ter,  125-26,  126  notes ;  imprison¬ 
ment,  186  ;  trial,  266,  275. 

Naury,  Dr.,  55,  116. 

Nicolai,  death,  151,  195. 

Nicolas,  the  printer,  55,  96  note  2, 
171,  175,  181,  220,  224. 

Noailies,  the  Mardehale,  trial,  210. 

Noel,  trial,  118. 

Noirot,  Joseph,  176  note  2,  185. 

Nougaret,  cited,  102,  103,  104. 

Nourat,  juryman,  76  note  3. 

Noyon,  23  note  1. 


Oiseaux,  Prison  des,  200. 

Oliva,  247. 

Oran,  glazier,  86. 

Orange  Commission,  the,  94. 
Orleans,  trial  of  the  nine  “as¬ 
sassins,”  69-70,  78. 

Ormesson,  Lefevre  d’,  trial,  149. 
Osselin,  trial,  118. 

Oudart,  judge,  13,  231 ;  meeting 
with  Foucpiier,  216  and  note  3. 


Pache,  mayor  of  Paris,  98. 

Pages,  procurator,  76  note  1. 

Paillet,  Julien,  169. 

Pare,  .Jules  Francois,  20. 

Paris,  condition  of  the  populace  in 
March,  1793,  43,  55  note  4. 

Paris,  Nicolas  Joseph,  “  Fabricius,” 
appointed  clerk  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal,  54,  65,  74,  96 
note  1,  241,  242  ;  trial  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  98,  100  ;  and  Danton, 
135,  137 ;  deposition  of,  139  note 
2,  141  note  2,  189  note  4 ;  im¬ 
prisonment,  142,  233 ;  renounces 
his  surname,  239 ;  Fouquier’s 
complaint  against,  246. 

Parliament,  suppression  of,  9-10, 
10  note  4—12. 

Parquet,  the,  226. 

Pasquier,  149. 

Payan,  94,  221,  222. 

Pelou,  citizen,  173. 

“  Pere  Duchesne  ”  See  Hebert. 

Pernot,  Francois  Joseph,  37  note  4. 

Perret,  Lauze  de,  109  note. 

Perrin,  M.,  advocate,  14. 


Pesme,  assistant  clerk,  185. 

Pesson,  on  the  Revolutionary  Tri¬ 
bunal,  46. 

Petit,  magistrate,  233. 

Philip  the  Fair,  7. 

Philippe  Egalitts,  imprisonment  at 
Marseilles,  removal  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  109  and  note,  110  ;  trial 
of,  116-17,  119. 

Pichat,  Laurent,  quoted,  244  note  2. 

Pigeot,  juryman,  171,  182,  245, 
256. 

Pilier  des  Consultations,  2  and  note 
4. 

Pilot,  C.,  postmaster,  letters  of, 
quoted,  172-73. 

Pimont,  Me.,  30  note  3. 

Pinard,  death,  234  note  3. 

Pius  VI.,  Pope,  26. 

“  Plaques,”  trade  in,  86  and  note  4. 

Plessis,  College,  23  note  1 ;  used  as 
a  prison,  206,  235,  236. 

Poinquarre,  secretary,  187,  226. 

Poitou,  women  of,  194. 

Pollet,  advocate,  for  the  defence, 
65. 

Pont-au-Change,  37. 

Pont-Rouge,  the,  216  and  note  2. 

Popular  Commission,  the,  144. 

Port,  A.  du,  judge,  13. 

Poulain,  judge,  46  note  4. 

Pourret,  M.,  Director  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  99  note  3. 

Poussin,  deputy-judge,  75  note  1. 

Poyet,  citizen,  17  note  3. 

Prairial,  Law  of  the  22nd.  of, 
168-71 ;  abolished,  232. 

Pranville,  evidence  of,  263. 

Preameneu,  Bigot  de,  judge,  13. 

Presselin,  juryman,  94,  233. 

Priests,  laws  against,  58. 

Prieur,  Jean  Louis,  juryman,  94,  95 
and  note  2,  170,  176,  180,  182, 
219,  245  ;  temperance,  184,  186  ; 
trial,  253,  260,  268. 

Pringault,  Joseph,  38  note  3. 

Prison  de  la  Bom  be,  121. 

Prisoners  of  the  Conciergerie, 
appearance,  191-97  ;  treatment  in 
“batches, ”207-9;  death  warrants 
signed  without  trial,  208  ;  the  use 
of  the  red  shirt,  209  and  note 
4-210;  “  amalgames,”  210; 

treatment  of  women,  210-12  ;  the 
“  big  batches,”  245-46. 

Procurators’  clerks.  See  Basochians. 

Prosper,  Aim6,  judge,  19. 
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Prussia,  the  king  of,  and  Verdun, 
150  and  note  3. 

Pujos,  Ad61aide,  29  note  1. 

Quai  des  Lunettes,  7  and  note  2. 

Quatre-Nations,  College  des,  used 
as  a  prison,  207  and  note  3. 

Quetineau,  Citoyenne,  trial,  123, 

134,  212  note  1. 

Ragmey,  judge,  143  and  note  2. 

Ragmey,  Pierre  Louis,  advocate, 
92  and  note  2. 

Ravaillac,  8  and  note  2. 

R6al,  Pierre  Francois,  cited,  20, 
127  note  1. 

Recolene,  judge,  13. 

Red  Mass,  the,  3 ;  Amar’s  saying 
regarding  quoted,  209. 

Renaudin,  juryman,  96,  106  note  1, 

135,  173-75,  181  and  note  4,  209, 
245;  trial,  251,  252,  260,  266, 
267,  270. 

Retz,  P.,  deposition  of,  211  and  note 

2. 

Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Brest, 
143-44. 

Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Paris  : — 
Organisation  of  the,  43-45 ; 
housing  of  the,  52  and  notes  -54  ; 
appointment  of  officers,  54-55 ; 
first  sitting,  55-57  ;  distribution 
of  the  rooms,  56-57  and  notes  ; 
mode  of  proceeding,  58-59,  65-73  ; 
number  of  cases  tried,  74  ;  law 
of  the  22nd.  of  Prairial,  112-13, 
169-71  ;  members  congratulate 
the  Convention,  220  ;  reorganisa¬ 
tion,  224,  232-34  ;  suppression, 
234,  276 ;  fifth  reorganisation, 
238-39. 

Richard,  janitor,  36. 

Rioufl'e,  imprisonment,  193  note  3. 

Riston,  prisoner,  35  note.  1. 

Robespierre,  21  and  note  3,  90,  174, 
175  ;  influence  of,  96  ;  and  the 
Jacobins,  113  ;  on  rapidity  of 
procedure,  126  and  note  1,  146; 
fall,  132,  137  ;  and  Hebert,  132, 
133  ;  and  Fouquier,  140  ;  papers 
of,  168  note  2  ;  the  law  of  the 
22nd.  of  ;Prairial,  169-71  ;  choice 
of  jurymen,  170-71  ;  Pilot  and, 
173 ;  his  bodyguard,  181  and 
notes  -182 ;  attacks  on,  209  ; 
arrest,  213  note  3,  216  ;  brought 


wounded  to  the  Convention, 
219-20  ;  trial,  221,  223. 
Robespierre,  Charlotte,  172  note  2, 
177  note  3. 

Robespierre  the  younger,  arrest, 

221,  222. 

Robin,  deputy,  139  note  2. 

Robiquet,  gendarme,  229. 

Roche,  Bimbenet  de  la,  cited,  103 

note. 

Rochechouart-Ponville,  Mme.  de, 
150. 

Roge,  citoyenne,  trial,  212  note  1. 
Rohan,  Cardinal  de,  247. 

Roland,  Mme.,  trial,  112  note  2, 
117  and  notes,  148. 

Ronsin,  trial,  133  note  2,  134. 
Rouillon,  janitor,  39. 

Rousseau,  M. ,  12  note  1. 

Roussillon,  Antoine,  deputy-judge, 
46,  48,  51,  §5. 

Roussillon,  gunner,  100. 

Roy,  Guillaume  de  (Sermaize)  20 
and  note  3. 

Ruamps,  deputy,  169. 


St.  Joseph’s  Prison,  172. 

Saint- Andr4,  Jean  Bon,  proposal  of, 
43-44. 

Sainte-Pelagie,  prison,  78,  235. 

Saint-Etienne  du  Mont,  church  of, 
29. 

Saintex,  Dr.,  46  note  5. 

Saint-Firmin,  seminary,  Paris,  26. 

Saint-Just,  Freteau  de,  13,  172,  176  ; 
arrest,  216,  221,  222. 

Saint-Lazare,  prison,  260. 

Saint-Nicolas  des  Champs,  31. 

Saint-Pern,  trial,  210. 

Saint-Pern,  Amalie  Laurence  Ce 
leste,  evidence  of,  259-60. 

Salle  de  la,Libert6,  87. 

Salle  de  l’Egalit6,  87. 

Salle  de  Pas  Perdus,  2  and  note  2. 

Salle  Saint  Louis,  7-S,  213  and  note 

1. 

Salpetriere,  prison,  132. 

Sambat,  juryman,  94,  233. 

Sans-ctdottes,  the,  52. 

Sanson,  captain,  191  note  1. 

Sanson,  executioner,  187-89  ;  mes¬ 
sage  to  Fouquier,  213,  214  note  l. 

Sanson,  Francis  Louis  Marie  de, 
28  note  5. 

Sanson,  Marais  de,  30. 

Santhonax,  M. ,  trial,  164. 
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Sarres,  Etienne  Francois,  28  note  1. 

Saugnier,  Abbe,  26. 

Saugnier,  Adelaide  Isabelle,  26. 

Saugnier,  Dorothee,  marries  Fou- 
quier-Tinville,  26  and  note  3-28  ; 
dowry  of,  26,  29,  31. 

Saugnier,  family,  the,  26. 

Saugnier,  Mme.,  242. 

Saulmer,  173. 

Scellier,  Gabriel  Toussaint,  national 
commissioner,  19-20,  42 ;  judge, 
89  and  note  4,  192  note  5,  226, 
245  ;  character,  126-27,  127  note 
1  ;  made  vice-president,  144,  169, 
176,  212,  217 ;  speech  to  the 
Convention,  220  ;  trial  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  222  ;  trial,  251,  252,  267, 
268,  270. 

School  of  Law,  the,  80 ;  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
in,  83. 

Scion,  juryman,  76  note  3. 

S6ehelles,  Herault  de,  13 ;  trial, 
136  note  3. 

Sejour,  Dionis  du,  judge,  13. 

Sembauzel,  magistrate,  233. 

Senar,  deposition,  180  note  2,  199 
and  notes,  208  note  5. 

Serilly,  Mme.  de,  151,  262. 

Sermaize.  See  Roy,  Guillaume  de. 

Serviere,  juryman,  94. 

Sezille,  advocate,  153. 

Sillery,  115. 

Simon  the  cobbler,  and  the 
Dauphine,  98,  100 ;  deputy,  139 
note  2  ;  president  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Committee  of  the  Marat, 
159,  161  ;  arrest,  221,  222. 

Simon,  clerk,  187. 

Simonet,  usher,  187,  213,  214  note  1. 

Society  des  Procureurs,  the,  20  note 

2. 

Society  du  Chatelet,  204—6. 

Souberbielle,  juryman,  55,  96,  106 
note  1,  135,  182. 

Sourches,  De,  death,  151. 

“  Starving  the  French  people,” 
160-61. 

Stral,  turnkey,  247. 

Subleyras,  made  vice-president ; 

^  143,  144,  144  note  2,  276. 

Swiss  Guards,  trial  of  Bachmann 
and  the  massacre,  34-39. 


Tabouillot,  Ci.aibe,  150  and  note  3. 
Tallefer,  deputy  79. 


Tal,  engraver,  71  note  6. 

Tampon  la  Jarriette,  215  and  note 
2,  216. 

Target,  judge,  13. 

Tartanac,  Joseph,  46,  47  note  2. 

Tavernier,  Charles  N.,  assistant 
clerk,  182  note  5,  185,  186  note  1, 
187. 

Tavernier,  J.  B.,  deposition,  189 
note  5. 

Tavernier,  Nicolas,  witness  against 
Fouquier,  57  note  4. 

Temple,  the,  removal  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  97. 

Thermidor,  the  9th  of,  166. 

Th6ry,  Dr.  116. 

Theury,  Dr.,  55. 

Thiriet-Grand-Pre,  deposition,  180 
note  3. 

Thou,  de,  trial,  8. 

Thoumin,  76  note  3,  106  note  1. 

Thouret,  judge,  13. 

Thuriot,  219,  232. 

Tirard,  clerk,  187. 

Tiroux,  M.,  trial,  167. 

“Toilette”  of  the  condemned, 
271-72. 

Topino-Lebrun,  juryman,  94,  96, 
138  note  3,  140  note  1,  233,  276. 

Torchon,  Claude  Honors,  22  note  6. 

Toulon,  revolt  of,  79. 

Tour  Bonbec,  the,  7  and  note  4,  8, 
194-95. 

Tour  d’ Argent,  6. 

Tour  de  Cesar,  Fouquier’s  offioe,  3 
note  5,  6  and  note  1,  56,  83  note  4. 

Tournelle,  the,  8 ;  demanded  by 
Fouquier,  82-82 ;  Fouquier’s 
apartment  in,  177-79. 

Tours  Military  Commission,  169. 

Toutin,  court  usher,  83  note  4. 

Trabuchy,  chimney-sweep,  56  note 
1,  57  note  1. 

Tramond,  juryman,  76  note  3. 

Transportation,  180. 

Trey,  trial,  266,  275. 

Trianon,  95. 

“  Tribunal,”  the  term,  1. 

Tricadeau,  joiner,  85  note  4. 

Trinchard,  juryman,  94,  96,  106 
note  1,  135,  141,  150,  170,  245; 
temperance  of,  184 ;  letter  of, 
quoted,  106-7  ;  letter  to  his  wife 
quoted,  149  and  note  1  ;  trial,  266, 
275. 

Tripier,  187  ;  evidence  of,  249. 

Tronchet,  judge,  13. 
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Tronson-Ducoudray,  advocate,  64, 
65,  66, 115, 153  ;  defence  of  Mane 
Antoinette,  103-4. 

Tuffin,  citizen,  108  note  3. 

Tuileries,  the,  218  ;  the  Riding 
School,  sittings  of  the  Convention 
in,  56 ;  defenders  of  August  10th 
put  to  death,  151. 

Turgot,  M.,  158. 

Turreau,  225. 


Urban,  Mile.,  65. 

Ursanne,  Thomas,  191  note  1. 
Ushers,  work  of  the,  187  note  1, 

196. 

Uscjuin,  M. ,  204. 

Vacation  Chamber,  the,  9. 

Vadier,  deputy,  137,  139,  219. 
Valagnos,  247,  258  ;  trial,  -66, 
275. 

Valaze  the  Girondist,  78,  104,  115, 
116. 

Valenciennes,  78. 

Valetta,  La,  arrest,  222. 

Varenne,  La,  advocate,  246. 
Vasseur,  executioner,  188. 

Vauvert,  M.  de,  204,  205-6. 
Vauville,  Charles  Francois  de,  22 
note  6. 

Verdun,  trial  of  thirty-five  inhabit¬ 
ants,  150. 

Vergne,  citizen,  215-16. 

Vergniaud,  44,  109  note,  111,  112 
note  2,  115. 


Verine,  Puy  de,  210-11,  214. 

Vermeil,  judge,  13. 

Verney,  Joseph,  247,  258;  trial, 
265,  268  ;  the  petition,  269-70. 

Vernier  and  Foucault’s  son,  2/5. 

Viefville,  Vincent  de,  31  note  6,  33 
and  note  1. 

Viger,  M.,  12  note  1. 

Vilate  (Sempronius  Gracchus)  jury¬ 
man,  183,  245  ;  temperance,  184  ; 
saying  quoted,  208  ;  trial,  267. 

Villain,  advocate,  153,  245,  266. 

Villeroy,  death,  151. 

Villiers,  172  note  1. 

Vincent,  trial,  133  note  2,  134. 

Vinchon,  25. 

Vinde,  Morel  de,  13. 

Virel,  Mme.  de,  trial,  68. 

Vitasse,  Mme.,  her  narrative, 
121-32 ;  trial,  153. 

Vivier-,  arrest,  222. 

Voulland,  deputy,  137,  139,  140, 
219,  232. 


Wallon,  H.,  work  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal,  58  and  note  2. 

Warin,  turner,  85  note  4. 

Witnesses,  law  of  the  22nd  of 
Prairial,  168-71 ;  the  law  abol¬ 
ished,  232. 

Wolf,  Robert,  assistant  clerk,  185 
and  note  2;  deposition  of,  208 
note  2,  226  and  note,  259. 

Women  prisoners,  treatment  of, 
210-12. 


the  end 
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